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PART I 



CHAPTER I 



murstock's crime 



Mr. Henry Murstock put down the letter he had 
been reading and sat^back in his office chair. Then he 
swore softly, beneath his breath. Not that he was 
troubled with any conscientious scruples concerning- 
swearing, but it was the man's inherent nature ta 
conceal his feelings, and his clerk was in the adjoining 
room and might easily have overheard anything in 
the nature of an angry explosion. Mr. Murstock 
was never known to explode. Indeed, amongst his 
numerous acquaintances he was regarded as one of the 
most imperturbable fellows going, whom nothing 
appeared to excite, either pleasurably or otherwise. 
Laconic of speech, subdued in manner, with an inscrut- 
able air of mystery about him, he remained something 
of an enigma even to those who claimed to know him 
best. But this morning, alone in his office, the mask 
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of indiflference which his face usually wore was lifted, 
and revealed an expression of obvious concern. 

Physically, he was a pretty good specimen, con- 
siderably above the average height and of athletic 
frame. The face, however, was not prepossessing, 
though the features were well-defined and strong. 
The deep-set, steel-grey eyes were just one whit too 
close together to inspire confidence, and there was 
more than a hint of ruthless purpose in the hard lines 
of the mouth and prominent jaw, which a thick, black 
beard only partially concealed. Though apparently 
not more than thirty years of age, his dark, wavy hair, 
growing low down over a broad forehead, was already 
lightly touched with grey about the temples. 

It was strange to notice the sudden change in his 
expression produced by a single knock at the door, 
which separated his room from the outer office, a 
change at once significant of the man's character. 
His face immediately resumed its inscrutable mask, 
and he called out blandly, "Come in, Tatham.'' 

Tatham, a young man of about twenty, was Mr. 
Murstock's clerk, and the only one which his somewhat 
limited business as a broker permitted him to employ. 

"Messrs. Ferguson and Co. would like to speak to 
you on the telephone, sir." 

"Any idea what it's about, Tatham?" was the 
casual response, as Mr. Murstock calmly folded up the 
letter which was still in his hands and placed it in his 
pocket. 
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"Weil, sir, I believe it's about that last consign- 
ment of tea. Shall I ask them to give me a message, 
or "Will you speak to them yourself ?" 

Mr. Murstock removed a spepk of dust from his 
coat, and announced his intention of speaking to 
Messrs. Ferguson and Co. himself. Nor was there 
anything in his conversation with those gentlemen that 
might give the least indication of his state of anxiety 
and concern. 

Presently he was alone again in his private room, 
seated at his desk. Taking the letter from his pocket 
he read it through for the second time. 

And since the letter has an important bearing on Mr. 
Murstock's subsequent actions we may as well note 
its contents. 

loa. Crook Street, London, W. 

September 27th, 1909. 

Sir, — ^We are surprised that you have failed to ful- 
fil your promise to repay us the amount of our loan 
to you with interest. We would remind you that on 
the occasion of our last interview with you we gave 
you clearly to understand that it must positively be 
paid by September 27th (to-day's date). 

We now beg to inform you that unless we receive 
the full amount of our loan with interest to date (nine 
hundred and sixty-five pounds ten shillings in all) 
by noon on Wednesday next, the 29th inst., we shall, 
without further notice to you, institute immediate 
proceedings with a view to enforcing payment. 
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You will please consider this communication as 
final. 

We are, sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

J. Schneider & Co. 
Henry Murstock, Esq., 
123a, Harp Lane, 

Great Tower Street, E.C. 

Messrs. Schneider & Co. were a well-known firm 
of money-lenders, with a reputation for stern measures 
with recalcitrant clients, and there was no doubt in 
Mr. Murstock's mind that these good people would 
act up to their reputation in this instance. 

Although he had already been granted a slight ex- 
tension of time beyond the date of payment originally 
agreed upon, Mr. Murstock had not anticipated that 
Messrs. Schneider would adopt their present hostile 
attitude immediately upon his failure to carry out his 
promise, but had supposed that there would be some 
slight further period of grace within which to give him 
an opportunity of meeting his obligation. 

*This is disgusting treatment," he muttered to him- 
self. **Only one clear day in which to raise nearly 
a thousand pounds. And at the present moment I 
believe I have a bare £30 to my credit! How on 
earth do they suppose Fm to do it? It strikes me the 
game is up here, and if I only had a bit more by me 
I would clear out of the country to-morrow, and these 
infernal money-lenders could whistle for their claim. 
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I've made more or less of a hash of business, my luck 
has been 'dead out/ at cards and everything else, and 
there doesn't seem to be the ghost of a chance for me." 

Thus the worthy Mr. Murstock, softly soliloquising 
on what he felt to be the peculiar hopelessness of his 
position. 

On the table was another letter, unopened. It wa3 
the last of a small batch of letters brought by that 
morning's mail. It bore the Plymouth post mark, 
and the address had been written in pencil. Mr. 
Murstock picked it up mechanically, and glanced at 
the obviously hasty scrawl upon the envelope. Then 
an exclamation of surprise escaped him, and without 
more ado he opened it. It read as follows : — 

ss. "Sardinia," off Plymouth. 

September 27th, 1909. 
Dear Murstock, 

I guess you'll open your eyes pretty wide for once 
when you see that I am back again in the old country. 
At least, I hope to be there in about an hour's time, 
as we are now only a few miles from Plymouth. I 
won't stop for a long letter, as I intend giving you a 
look up at your office to-morrow morning. But I may 
as well tell you that I've struck a bit of luck at last, 
which amply compensates me for the four years' knock- 
ing about that I've had in South Africa. You will 
guess what it is when I tell you that 1 found it near 
Kimberley. A real beauty, too, my boy, and I hope 
to live happily on the proceeds. You shall have a pee!} 
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at it yourself, old chap, to-morrow. Shall be going to 
my brother after seeing you. Hope to spring a pretty 
big surprise on him, as he has no idea of my return 
and knows nothing about my "find." 

Yours always, 

Basil Fairlight. 

P.S. — Shall come up from Plymouth to Paddington 
by the night mail. Ought to be with you about 11.30 
to-morrow morning. 

The perusal of this letter certainly caused Mr. 
Murstock, as his friend had anticipated, some astonish- 
ment. But it did more than that. It would have been 
apparent to a close observer that it set in motion some 
absorbing train of thought, that for the time being 
excluded every other consideration. 

What strange fate was it that was to bring a valuable 
stone (for such Murstock guessed the **lucky find*' 
to be) within his reach, perhaps place it in his very 
hand, at a moment of peculiar financial embarrass- 
ment? If only that stone happened to be his, what 
a diflferent complexion it would place on his position! 

If only Why, he could clear out of the country 

and make a fresh start elsewhere, and those precious 
money-lenders could go to the deuce. 

Henry Murstock was not a man troubled with con- 
scientious scruples, and he was one who, when occasion 
demanded, could make up his mind quickly. The 
acquisition of the stone which his friend would shortly 
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be showing to him seemed a possible way out of all 
his troubles, and it was an opportunity not to be lost. 
But could It be done? He resolved to make the 
attempt, hazardous as it might be. 

He consulted his watch and saw that it was already 
past II o'clock, for he had been late in his arrival 
at his office that morning. There was not a moment 
to lose. He touched a small gong that stood on the 
table, and when young Tatham appeared in answer 
to the summons he despatched him, to the latter's 
secret satisfaction, on an errand which would occupy 
some considerable time. Tatham, it may be men- 
tioned, found his duties in the broker's office somewhat 
irksome and uninteresting. 

**ril look after the outer office while you're out, 
Tatham," said Mr. Murstock, with assumed delibera- 
tion. "Oh, and by the way, I wish on your way back 
you would drop in at Hughes and Co.'s office in 
Mincing Lane, and ask them if they could favour me 
with a reply to my letter. I'm waiting for their quota- 
tion, you know." 

"Right, sir, I'll call there," was the clerk's 
response, as he left the office. 

In another minute Mr. Murstock might have been 
seen examining, with a good deal of interest, a small 
phial, which he had taken from one of the locked 
drawers of his desk. It bore no label of any kind, 
and contained an innocent-looking, colourless, fluid. 
Mr. Murstock had brought it back with him from 
South Africa some two years ago, with a vague idea 
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that some day its potent contents might be of service 
to him in an emergency. 

"Now/' he said to himself, as he placed the phial 
just behind a bottle of whisky that stood on a table 
in a corner of the room, "I think I am pretty well 
ready. If I can manage to introduce a few drops of 
this stuff into a whisky-and-soda, it will have the effect 
of inducing a few hours' blissful slumber, which will 
be quite sufficient for my purpose, namely, a good start. 
I can fancy young Fairlight's feelings when he comes 
to. Rather a risky game for me, of course, but it's 
that or nothing so far as I can see.'* 

Mr. Murstock was calmly lighting a cigarette a little 
later when the door of the outer office opened and Basil 
Fairlight stepped in. He was a good-looking, curly- 
headed young fellow of about twenty-three, and there 
was a merry twinkle in his blue, mischievous eyes as 
he greeted his friend. He seemed to be bubbling over 
with good humour. 

**Ah, Murstock, you old rascal, how are you? By 
jove, you haven't altered a bit. Fancy your hanging 
out in a crib like this ! Scheming to make your mil- 
lions, eh?" 

"Awfully pleased to see you again, old fellow," was 
Murstock's response, in a somewhat heartier tone than 
was customary to him. "You look as happy and jolly 
as ever. But you never were one to let trouble weigh 
heavily upon you, you lucky beggar." 

"Oh, nor you, either," was his friend's laughing 
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reply. "Never much up, and never much down with 
you, eh?" 

"Well, I don't know about that, old man," said 
Murstock, with a quiet smile, "but, of course, one has 
to take life as it comes and make the best of it. But 
come in to my sanctum of sanctums, Fairlight, and 
have a smoke. This," he added, with an ironical 
sweep of the hand and another smile, "is merely the 
outer office." 

"And Where's all the staff, Murstock?" queried 
Fairlight, in a tone of playful raillery. "It looks very 
unbusinesslike, you know, to see an empty outer office 
when you come to interview a prosperous city broker." 

Murstock laughed pleasantly. "My entire staff, my 
dear fellow," he said, "consists of precisely one clerk, 
and he happens to be out just now on a little errand." 

By this time they had entered the inner room, which 
Fairlight surveyed with an expression of some interest 
and amusement. The idea of Murstock — ^\\'hom he 
had known abroad as a rover of the somewhat ven- 
turesome type — settling down to the relatively quiet, 
humdrum routine of city life seemed to tickle him. 

"Well," he ejaculated, "I should never have thought 
it, that's all I say. Anyhow, I'm pleased to see you 
have a whacking big safe in that corner in which to 
store all your valuables and securities. Now that 
certainly does look like business." 

"Oh, that," replied Murstock, smiling affably at his 
friend's chaff, "I had to take over with the offices, 
whether I wanted it or not. As a matter of fact, ^he 
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previous tenant left under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances and I took the place practically just as it 
stood." 

"I suppose you mean he *did a bunk/ eh?" said 
Fairlight, with a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 
"Well, my dear Murstock, accept my fatherly advice 
and take care you don't quit the same way. You 
always were a bit erratic and irresponsible, you know." 
And he slapped his friend playfully on the back. 

'Well," said Murstock, with the air of a man 
slightly piqued, "I trust you won't think me erratic 
and irresponsible if I invite you to join me in a whisky- 
and-soda on the strength of your safe return. Or 
perhaps you will regard it as another instance of my 
unbusinesslike habits ?" 

"Let's have the whisky first, old fellow," said the 
smiling Fairlight. "My opinion on your habits will 
do afterwards. But, I say," he added, suddenly pull- 
ing out his watch, "I can't stop long, as I'm in a 
hurry to pay my brother a nice little surprise visit. 
I've left all my luggage at Paddington, and shall fetch 
that afterwards." 

"I think," said Murstock casually, "you said in your 
letter he knew nothing about your return or of the 
luck you had struck?" He was gazing thoughtfully 
before him at the moment and apparently watching 
with some interest a circle of smoke he had just blown 
from his cigarette. 

"That's right," assented Fairlight. "He hasn't the 
remotest idea. By jove ! won't he be surprised I And 
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now, my boy," he added, mischievously, "I know you 
are just dying to have a peep at my lucky 'find,' and 
as you're such an old friend I don't mind gratifying 
your curiosity." 

And, with an elaborate and almost boyish air of 
mystery, he began to unbutton his waistcoat in order 
that he might get at an inner pocket. 

Murstock laughed good-naturedly. "Well," he said, 
**I must admit it's not every day I get a chance to 
view wealth in such a concentrated form, but I'm 
afraid my opinion as to its value won't be worth much, 
for I really know very little about diamonds." 

By now Murstock was pouring out a couple of 
whiskies at a small side-table which stood in a corner 
of the room. His back was towards his friend, or 
the latter might have noticed that his hand shook 
slightly. There was a click of glasses. Then he 
returned to the desk, beside which Fairlight had al- 
ready ensconced himself in an easy-chair. The latter 
was in the act of opening a neat little leather case, of 
oblong shape, which he held in his hand. 

In another moment there lay exposed to view a stone 
of the most dazzling beauty that Murstock had ever 
beheld. It was fully the size of a walnut, and it 
seemed to scintillate light from a thousand points. 

For perhaps a minute Murstock gazed at the stone 
in speechless amazement and admiration, whilst his 
friend regarded him with a look of critical amusement. 

'*Not such a bad specimen, is it?" he queried, with 
his merry eyes still fixed on Murstock. 
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"Well! upon my word " exclaimed the latter. 

"But do you mean to say it was like that when you 
found it? I thought diamonds were very different 
from that when first found." 

There was a curious mixture of cunning and amuse- 
ment in Basil Fairlight's expression as he answered 
this question. 

"Never you mind just now, old man, what it was 
like when I found it, or what process (if any) it may 
have passed through since it came into my hands. 
There it is, for what it is worth, and '* 

"Oh, that's all right, of course," Murstock hastened 
to add. He was just wondering by what means pre- 
cisely Fairlight had obtained possession of such a 
treasure, and whether, perhaps, his tale of a lucky 
find was merely a "bluff." But, in any case, there was 
the stone in all its glory, straight in front of his very 
eyes. Murstock's pulses began to throb. "I only 
meant,*' he went on haltingly, "er — well, the fact is, I 
had never expected to see anything like that. I 
wonder you weren't afraid to carry the thing about 
with you." 

"I hadn't the remotest fear," said Fairlight, with 
cheerful emphasis, "for the simple reason that no one 
knew anything about it." 

"Oh, but these things have a way of leaking out, 
you know." 

"Not this, my boy. I was too jolly careful for that. 
You can bet your life, I planned everything out to a 
nicety, " 
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"Well," laughed Murstock, who had now recovered 
from his first astonishment, "you have managed to 
land in London with it safely enough, anyway. That's 
something to be thankful for. And here am I," he 
added abruptly, with an air of self-reproach, "so taken 
aback at your amazing good fortune that I haven't 
yet even congratulated you. . . . Well, you lucky 
beggar, here's wishing you a happy and prosperous 
future on the proceeds of your 'find/ " And he raised 
his glass aloft preparatory to taking a drink. 

"Thanks, old man," said Fairlight. "Your timely 
return to the subject of whisky-and-soda has saved 
me the embarrassment of reminding you of it. Fm 
just dying for a drink. And this," he added, with 
mock gravity, raising his glass in response to his 
friend's congratulations, "is absolutely my first taste of 
alcohol since my return to the old country. Suppose 
I swear that I'll make it my last, eh? Well, here's 
luck, for this time anyway." 

Beyond a slight tremor of the hand there was noth- 
ing to indicate in Murstock's demeanour, as he took a 
sip at his whisky, the state of his feelings at the mo- 
ment, but as he set his glass down a look of concern 
crept over his features. The unsuspecting Fairlight 
was quenching his thirst with a vengeance, and Mur- 
stock regretted that he had not anticipated this possi- 
bility when he mixed the drink. The dread that he 
might have administered an overdose of the subtle and 
tasteless drug sent a shiver through him. 

The glass was empty when Fairlight set it down. 
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"Ah, that's good/' he exclaimed heartily. "Doesn't 
look much like turning teetotal, does it? That's a 
jolly fine whisky, old chap. Upon my word, I " 

It was the last word he spoke. With startling sud- 
denness his face had turned to a deathly pallor. He 
half rose from his chair, then sank back again. For an 
instant — and only an instant — his eyes were turned 
upon Murstock with a look of recognition and under- 
standing; a look that struck terror to the heart of the 
man who now stood, transfixed with fear, watching 
the death agonies of his friend. 

There was a convulsive movement of the lips, as 
though the dying man sought to speak, but no sound 
escaped them. In another moment all was over. His 
head sank upon his breast and his arms fell limply at 
his side. 

Simultaneously something dropped upon the floor. 
It was the diamond, which Fairlight, to the last, had 
clutched in his hand 



CHAPTER II 

A STARTLING INTERRUPTION 

To do him justice, a wave of horror and remorse swept 
over Murstock at this unlooked-for tragedy, and he 
cursed his folly in not having anticipated and allowed 
for the possibility that Fairlight might take the 
drugged drink at a gulp instead of in ordinary sips. 

But although a dread foreboding told him that the 
worst had happened he snatched eagerly at the faint 
shadow of a hope that came to him, that perhaps, after 
all, the inert form before him was not that of a dead 
man. With feverish haste he loosened his victim's 
clothing, and felt for the feeble heart-beat that should 
tell him there was yet a spark of life. But he felt in 
vain, and cold beads of perspiration broke out upon his 
forehead as the terrible truth dawned upon him. 

"Good heavens!" he muttered to himself, "what a 
ghastly fool I've been. Whoever would have thought 
he would drain his drink in that fashion? If only I 
had put a little less of that stuff in !*' 

For a few moments he looked about him helplessly, 
scarcely yet able to realise what had happened. 

But Murstock was not a man long to remain helpless 
in any situation. Inherently redeurceful and cool 
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headed, he quickly regained some measure of self- 
possession. His first act was to lock the door of the 
outer office. He knew that Tatham, his clerk, could 
not be back for some time, and any chance callers must 
be left to assume that no one was in. He then 
returned to the inner office, carefully closing the inter- 
cepting door after him. 

He was filled anew with a sense of horror as his eyes 
fell again upon his victim's motionless form, and the 
silence of the room, where but a minute since his 
friend's voice had rung out so full of life and 
laughter, seemed imcanny. Indeed, for a moment his 
cool nerve was shaken again, and bitter remorse as- 
sailed him. For, be it remembered, unscrupulous as 
he was, Murstock had had no intention of taking life, 
though, acting on a hasty impulse, he had not hesitated 
to drug his friend with a view to robbing him. 

His coolness, however, quickly returned to him, 
and his remorse was short-lived. The sight of the 
sparkling diamond, still lying at his victim's feet, 
renewed within him the sense of greed which had first 
prompted his mad act. Stooping swiftly, he snatched 
it up, replaced it in the little leather case, and put them 
in an inner pocket of his coat. 

A momentary impulse came to him to clear out of 
the office there and*then — to flee at once from the evi- 
dences of his crime. But a very brief thinking space 
convinced him of the futility of any such course. 
Within an hour, or at most a couple of hours, his clerk 
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would return, discover everything, and a hue and cry 
would be raised at once. 

For a minute or two he paced the room, his hands 
clasped together and his brow knit in deep thought. 

He recalled that Fairlight had told him that no one 
knew of his return or anything about the diamond. 
This was of obvious importance. If only he could 
conceal the body for a few days he might, in the mean- 
while, either devise some means for getting rid of it 
altogether, or make good his escape before the crime 
was discovered. He might even 

A loud knock at the door of the outer office at this 
moment gave Murstock a most disconcerting start. 

"Who the devil's that?" he muttered. "It can't 
possibly be Tatham back already. Besides, he wouldn't 
knock like that" 

He made no attempt to go to the door, but stood, 
with bated breath, in the inner room, hoping the caller, 
whoever he might be, would conclude that no one was 
in. 

It was soon evident, however, that the caller was not 
disposed to take this view of the matter, and there was 
an imperative note about the second knock that sounded 
curiously ominous in Murstock's ears. An oath escaped 
him as, with a sense of desperation, almost of panic, 
at the dread thought of discovery, he looked fearfully 
about him. His eyes fell upon the great safe in the 
comer of the room. 

"I guess that's the only place," he muttered, and 
in an instant he had taken a key from his pocket, 
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rushed across to the corner of the room, and unlocked 
the door of the safe. It was of absurdly roomy 
dimensions for his limited requirements, and was al- 
most empty. 

Murstock was a man of considerable strength, and 
it was the work of a few moments only to drag the 
inert form of his victim into the safe. Having thrust 
it inside, he was in the act of shutting the door when 
there was a further demonstration of impatience on 
the part of his, as yet, unknown caller. 

Murstock swore savagely. "I suppose there's noth- 
ing for it," he muttered to himself, a;s he turned the 
key of the safe, "but to go and see who it is. I must 
make some excuse for keeping them waiting so long, 
and also for their finding me locked in in this unusual 
way. What a mercy I did lock the door !" 

A moment later and he was hurrying to open the 
door of the outer office, inwardly fuming at this ill- 
timed interruption, but endeavouring outwardly to 
appear calm and unconcerned. 

In spite of himself, however, an exclamation of 
astonishment, not unmixed with vexation, escaped 
him as he opened the door, for the caller proved to be 
about the last person whom Murstock either expected 
or desired to see at that moment. 

It was his uncle, Sir Algernon Touchey. 

Sir Algernon Touchey was an old man, very thin 
and bent, with a halo of white hair and whiskers, and 
an air about him which seemed to suggest a curious 
mixture of benevolence and suspicion. He had pierc- 
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ing blue eyes, and when he spoke his voice had the 
peculiar quaver of perpetual irritability and fussiness. 
It was seldom that Murstock saw him, and this was 
the first occasion on which he had ever received a visit 
from him at his business. None the less, Murstock 
had always contrived to keep in the good graces of his 
uncle, for the latter was wealthy, and on the rare 
occasions when he had taken it into his head to invite 
his nephew to his house, he had more than once thrown 
out a hint of his intention of leaving his nephew a 
handsome legacy. When Murstock was a lad he had 
been a great favourite with his uncle, and although 
the old man was seldom betrayed into any exhibition 
of affection, his feelings towards his nephew had prob- 
ably undergone little change since those days. 

It was immediately apparent that he was exception- 
ally irritable and fussy this morning, and it was only 
natural that his temper should not have been improved 
by the delay in opening the door. 

"Good gracious, Henry!" he exclaimed petulantly, 
without any preliminary greeting, "what do you mean 
by keeping me waiting like this at your door? I say 
again, what do you mean by it? If this is the way 
you treat your clients, it's no wonder that you com- 
plain that business is bad.'* 

"Fm awfully — I'm awfully sorry, Uncle," stam- 
mered Murstock, for once at a loss as to what he should 
say, "The fact is," he went on, awkwardly, and with 
a rather ghastly attempt at a smile of pleasant surprise, 
"I hadn't expected this pleasure, and " 
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**But, confound it, sir! Why didn't you open the 
door?" demanded his irascible relative. "Why 
should I be kept waiting outside in the passage simply 
because you don't happen to expect me? You were 

in all the time, and yet " Then he broke off 

abruptly, and the piercing blue eyes became suddenly 
suspicious. "Now I come to think of it,*' he went on 
in more deliberate tones, "isn't it somewhat extra- 
ordinary that a business man should lock himself in 
in this fashion? Isn't it just a trifle unusual, eh?" 

Murstock felt distinctly uncomfortable under the old 
man's searching glance, but his manner did not betray 
the fact 

"Of course it's imusual, Uncle,'* he said, with a 
somewhat more successful attempt at a smile, "and I 
should say it looks uncommonly bad in a yoimg man 
who wants to make his way in the world — like myself, 
for instance. But come in. Uncle, and I'll tell you all 
about it" 

And he calmly led the way into his inner office and 
invited his uncle to be seated. Somewhat mollified, 
the latter sank into the identical easy-chair which Basil 
Fairlight had so recently occupied. 

"I'm really awfully sorry. Uncle," went on Mur- 
stock, "but the fact is I've been a bit seedy lately, 
and to-day I felt particularly rotten. Couldn't sleep 
a bit last night, and this morning I hardly knew how to 
keep my eyes open. So as things were quiet I thought 
I would just have a nap, and chance any callers, but, 
of course, I had to lock the door as my clerk was out 
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I hope, Uncle/' he added, innocently, "you hadn't 
been waiting long?" 

"Never mind how long I was waiting," snapped 
Sir Algernon. "I can only say that I appear to have 
paid you my little surprise visit at a very inopportune 
moment from your point of view. You'll have to 
mend your ways, Henry, if you want to get on. Late 
hours, seedy in the morning, falling asleep at mid-day 
—-all that sort of thing won't do, you know. I say 
again, Henry, that sort of ihing won't do!" 

It may, perhaps, be wondered that Murstock had 
not found some means of getting rid of his uncle 
instead of inviting him inside, for there could be no 
question that the call was about as ill-timed ( in a sense 
little dreamt of by his worthy relative) as it could pos- 
sibly have been. It was not only that every moment 
might be of the utmost consequence to him, but the 
sudden crisis in which he found himself placed 
demanded all his thoughts. But there had been no 
time to devise off-hand a sufficiently plausible reason 
for not admitting his uncle, and Murstock understood 
that gentleman's inquisitive and, in some ways, sus- 
picious nature too well to attempt to dispose of him 
with an obviously hasty and perfunctory excuse. So 
it had seemed to Murstock that the simplest and quick- 
est way out of the difficulty was to admit the old man, 
tender his apologies with a show of penitence, and 
submit to censure with the best grace at his command. 
None the less, he found the situation intensely exas- 
perating, and it was with the utmost difficulty that he 
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listened, or appeared to listen, for some minutes to his 
uncle's testy remonstrances, uttered as they were in 
petulant and provokingly deliberate tones and with 
much repetition. 

"Yes, Uncle," he said at length, when an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for him to break in, and anxious 
now to bring the interview to an end as speedily as 
possible, "I must confess I deserve a severe wiping 
down. I have an honest - dislike for unbusinesslike 
methods myself, but I can assure you that this morning 
has been quite an exception to my usual habits. A 
good job that is so, or I should soon be in difficulties/' 
And he smiled pleasantly at his uncle, whose manner 
had now become a little less irritable. 

"I observe," said the latter, with some return of his 
air of suspicion, "that I am not your only visitor 
this morning, after all/' And he pointed to the bottle 
of whisky and two glasses. 

Murstock started for a moment. 

"Quite right, Uncle," he said, "I did have a caller, 
an hour or more before you came, a man with whom I 
am glad to say I have only occasional dealings. He's 
a fellow who always expects you to humour him with 
a drink and to join him in one yourself. Personally, 
I hate whisky in the morning, but, of course, there are 
some men who are just the reverse, and sometimes 
it's policy to humour them — from the point of view of 
business, I mean," he added, with quiet emphasis. 

It would probably not have sounded very convinc- 
ing to a man oi the world, but Sir Algernon, who had 
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always lived a very retired life, was in many ways 
as simple as a child, in spite of his little suspicions,, 
and his nephew's adroit reference to the exigencies of 
business completely deceived him. 

"Well, well, Henry,'* he said, "it may be as you sayr 
though I don't approve of such methods myself. I 
say, I don't approve of such methods myself. How- 
ever, what I have really called for is to ask you to come 
and have a little lunch with me. We can, of course, 
get it in the City — wherever you please, in fact — ^but 
it will give us an opportunity for a quiet chat together." 

It will easily be understood that Murstock was in 
no humour to accept this invitation, but it occurred to 
him that it might be wise to do so. There was no 
telling what contingencies might arise as a result of his 
crime, and his uncle's testimony as to his coolness and 
self-possession at this particular hour, and the fact 
that they had lunched together might prove of vital 
importance to him. He therefore accepted the invi- 
tation, and said he should be pleased to take his uncle 
round to the "Ship," which was only a minute or two's 
walk. 

"I'm afraid I shall not be able to stop very long,"^ 
he added, "as I am expecting a man here presently 
whom I am rather anxious to see. It's about a little 
outstanding account, as a matter of fact," he ex- 
plained with a smile, "so, of course, I don't want to 
miss him." 

"Quite right, Henry, quite right," said his uncle, 
whose outbursts of irritability were usually followed 
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by brief periods of placidity. Happily for Murstock, 
this change in his somewhat exasperating relative's 
manner had now supervened, and in a few minutes 
Murstock was conducting him downstairs, having first 
carefully locked the door of the outer office and placed 
the key in his coat pocket 

"But how will your clerk get in if he returns before 
you do ?'* enquired his inquisitive uncle, observing this. 

"Oh, that's all right," replied Murstock airily. 
"I've had to send him on a rather long errand this 
morning, and it's not at all likely that he will return 
before I do." 

They descended the flight of stairs that led to the 
street, the old man feeling his way somewhat cau- 
tiously, for the light was none too good. A thick 
yellow fog had crept up from the river near by with 
that suddenness peculiar to the London climate, even 
in September, and Sir Algernon croaked a testy com- 
plaint of what he termed the "beastly City atmosphere." 

In the narrow, side street in which the building was 
situated, they found a small knot of people gathered 
round a street hawker, who, availing himself of the 
momentary absence of a police constable, was deftly 
performing a conjuring trick, in which a pocket 
handkerchief and an artificial egg figured prominently. 
Simultaneously, he was expatiating glibly on the clev- 
erness of the trick, the ease with which it might, by a 
little practice, be accomplished, and the absurdly small 
price at which he was prepared to offer it to his patrons. 
Needless to say, this commonplace spectacle would, 
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under no circumstances, have been of any interest to 
^lurstock, but, much to his secret vexation, it proved 
an entertaining novelty to his erratic relative, who, 
in spite of the inclement weather, insisted on watch- 
ing the performance of the trick and calling his 
nephew's attention to the dexterity with which "this 
poor street hawker," as Sir Algernon termed him, was 
seemingly able to evolve an tgg from an ordinary 
pocket-handkerchief. Consequently, they stood look- 
ing on for a minute or two, and might have remained 
longer had not Murstock resorted to subterfuge. 

"I don't think you are wise, Uncle, to stand about 
in this damp fog," he said, with apparent solicitude 
for the old gentleman's health. "It's rather risky, I 
assure you." 

"Perhaps you are right, Henry," the other assented 
as they resumed their way, "but really it is astonishing 
to me that a man capable of performing such a clever 
trick as that should be obliged to display his skill 
in the street instead of on the stage of a music hall !" 

Murstock found it very difficult to play the part he 
had set himself, as he sat in the basement restaurant 
of the "Ship," listening to his uncle's prosy conversa- 
tion, over a chop and chips and a bottle of light wine. 
Sir Algernon, on the other hand, seemed to enjoy him- 
self immensely, and assured his nephew more than 
once that it was an unusual treat to him to lunch in 
a busy City restaurant. Moreover, under the influence 
of a glass or two of good wine, the old man's manner 
expanded perceptibly, and it would have been hard 
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for a casual observer to have recognised in this seem- 
ingly genial and benevolent old gentleman the usually 
fussy and complaining Sir Algernon Touchey. He 
pressed the wine upon Murstock, too, with hospitable 
insistence, and presently, over a cigar and liqueur, he 
told tales of his far-off youth for his nephew's benefit, 
to one of which at least the latter certainly paid flat- 
tering attention. 

This referred to a mysterious murder which had 
taken place in the northern suburb in which Sir 
Algernon had always lived. With much wealth of 
detail and a good deal of repetition, the old man 
narrated the circumstances of that long-forgotten 
crime — how a man was poisoned in a lonely house 
and his body lay for months undiscovered in a coal 
cellar — whilst his nephew listened with breathless in- 
terest, oblivious of everything. He forgot the crowded 
restaurant, the life and movement of the place, he 
forgot even his own anxiety to get back to his office in 
order to keep the imaginary appointment with the man 
who owed him money. 

Presently the old man paused for breath, though 
it was obvious he had not finished yet. 

"And was the murderer ever caught?" enquired 
Murstock, with an eflFort to conceal his eagerness for 
the answer. 

"I'm coming to that, my boy, I say Tm coming to 

that/' went on his uncle, as he pulled reflectively at his 

cigar. "You see, when the body was at last dis- 

covered — and it was quite by chance that it was dis- 
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covered, mind you — ^the police calculated that it had 
probably lain where it was found for at least six 

months. In fact, old— er— old what's-his-name " 

And Sir Algernon paused to try and recall the name, 
whilst Murstock bit his lips. "I mean," resumed Sir 
Algernon, "the Home Office expert of that time who 
examined the remains. Dear me, how treacherous 
my memory gets, to be sure. I can't think of his name, 
but it doesn't matter. At all events, the Home Office 
expert of that time formed the opinion that the body 
must have been there at least six months, and very 
possibly longer, and, of course, that lapse of time made 
the task of tracing the murderer a most difficult one. 
The result was" — and again he pulled with exasper- 
ating deliberation at his cigar — "I say the result was 
that, what with the lapse of time and the consequent 
difficulty — one mfght almost say impossibility " 

"Quite so," interjected his nephew, unable for the 
moment to restrain his impatience, but speaking with 
studied deliberation, "what with all these circumstances 
the scoundrel got clean away, I suppose ?" 

"Yes," assented Sir Algernon thoughtfully, "he got 
clean away, as you say. And what is more, although 
it must be more than fifty years now since the murder 
was committed, he's never been heard of from that 
day to this." 

Murstock, whose face wore a singularly tense ex- 
pression, flicked the end of his cigar. 

"Strange," he murmured, "very strange. An inter- 
esting story. Uncle." Then he suddenly looked at his 
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watch. "Good heavens!" he ejaculated, **I had no 
idea I'd been away from the office so long. How 
quickly the time has passed! Tm afraid I must get 
back at once, if you'll excuse me, or I shall be late for 
my appointment. And I hate to keep anyone waiting." 

With a few words of thanks for his uncle's hospital- 
ity he fose to go. 

"Well, good-bye, Henry, if you must go," said his 
uncle, with a geniality singularly at variance with his 
manner of an hour or so ago. *Take care of yourself, 
my boy. And don't forget to come and see us soon. 
Your aunt will be as pleased to see you as I shall." 

The two men shook hands, and Murstock left his 
uncle to finish his cigar in the restaurant. In another 
minute he was mounting the stairs to his office, with 
a nameless dread upon him lest by some means his 
crime should already have been discovered. 



CHAPTER III 



THE MISSING KEYS 



MuRSTOCK had remained away from his office longer 
than he had intended. Consequently, he was not sur- 
prised to find his clerk waiting impatiently to go to 
lunch. 

"Not been waiting long, I suppose, Tatham?" he 
inquired casually. 

"No, sir, only a few minutes." 

Murstock put his hand in his coat pocket for the 
key to the safe. 

It should be explained here that Murstock, who was 
a methodical man in small matters of detail, invariably 
carried the office key (for convenience's sake) in th^ 
right-hand pocket of his coat, whilst the key to his 
safe he usually placed in an inner pocket. On this 
occasion, however, owing, doubtless, to his uncle's 
startling interruption, he had inadvertently placed the 
key of the safe in his coat pocket, a circumstance of 
which he had only become aware when, on leaving the 
office with his uncle and dropping the key of the door 
in the usual pocket, it had jingled against the key of 
the safe. He had thought no more of it at the time, 
but the recollection of it came to him clearly enough 
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now as he was in the act of putting his hand in the 
pocket of his coat. 

Suddenly he turned pale, and the hand in his pocket 
fumbled wildly. 

**Good heavens!" he muttered beneath his breath, 
"they're gone. I could swear I put them " 

He stopped abruptly, and in spite of his conviction 
that both keys had been in the right-hand pocket of 
his coat when he left the office with his uncle, he 
started to search in all his other pockets. For once, 
his consternation was quite palpable, and Tatham was 
so taken aback that he could only look on in embar- 
rassed concern. He had never seen his esteemed em- 
ployer much disturbed over anything before, and 
although it was doubtless very annoying to lose or mis- 
lay the key of the office door (for Tatham, of course, 
knew nothing about the loss of the key of the safe) 
he was surprised that the usually imperturbable Mr. 
Murstock should be so agitated now. 

To Murstock it was an utter mystery how he could 
have lost the keys. True, he had stood for a minute 
or two with his uncle in the small crowd just outside 
the building, but it seemed absurdly improbable that 
any pickpocket would risk his liberty by taking merely 
a couple of keys. Without knowing to what locks 
they belonged they would not be of the slightest use to 
him, and how could he possibly have that knowledge? 

Suddenly a very disconcerting thought flashed 
through Murstock's mind. The only person who could 
have known that the key of the office door was in the 
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right-hand pocket of his coat was his uncle, Sir Alger- 
non Touchey. Yet, on the face of it, it seemed 
ridiculous to imagine that worthy and guileless person 
abstracting a key from anyone's pocket. Besides, was 
it conceivable that he could have accomplished such a 
sleight-of-hand trick without Murstock's knowledge? 
Then Murstock remembered how very much engrossed 
he had been at the restaurant in his uncle's reminis- 
cences of that far-off murder case. Was it not just 
within the bounds of possibility that — had he for any 
reason been so minded — -he might have succeeded in 
stealthily abstracting the keys without detection ? His 
uncle, he recalled, had indeed sat on his, Murstock's, 
right-hand side, and therefore had been in the position 
most favourable to carrying out such a purpose. But 
again, the manifest absurdity of entertaining the idea 
struck him, and left him once more bewildered as to 
the meaning of it all. 

These thoughts flashed through Murstock's mind 
as he made his futile search. His impulse was to curse 
his ill- fate, but he checked himself in time. He did 
not wish to appear more concerned before his clerk 
than occasion seemed to warrant. 

"Really, this is most tiresome," he said, with com- 
mendable restraint, as he felt yet again in the pocket 
that should have contained the keys. "Fact is, Tat- 
ham," he went on, with a great effort to speak casually, 
"I've mislaid or lost my office key. I went out with 
someone an hour or so ago, and I certainly thought 
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I put it in my pocket, but it's not there now, nor in any 
of my other pockets/' 

Murstock purposely refrained from any reference to 
the key of the safe. 

'*WeIl, sir," his clerk ventured to suggest, ''perhaps 
I had better go along to Bayham's, the locksmith, 
and get him to try and fit a new one for you?'' 

"Ah, perhaps you had, Tatham. Be as quick as 
you can/' 

It seemed an eternity to Murstock while he paced 
up and down the office, waiting for his clerk to return. 
It gave him an opportunity, however, to collect his 
thoughts, and the more he reflected the more did the 
mystery of the lost keys baffle him. He had never 
had his pocket picked before, and it seemed an almost 
sinister coincidence that he should have had it picked 
on this particular occasion of all others, and, moreover, 
that merely a couple of keys should have been taken, 
while an immensely valuable diamond in another 
pocket should have remained untouched. True, that 
was in an inner pocket and therefore more difficult to 
get at, but he could not help being impressed by the 
irony of the situation. Why on earth a pickpocket 
should risk his liberty in taking keys was in itself inex- 
plicable to Murstock, unless, of course, he knew to 
what locks the keys belonged, and it was difficult to 
understand how anyone could possibly have had that 
knowledge. And again the thought obtruded itself 
that perhaps, after all, his uncle, acting upon some 
sudden and unaccountable impulse, had contrived 
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deftly to abstract the keys from his pocket. What, 
indeed, if he had intended it as a huge practical joke, 
though Murstock could not help reflecting that any- 
thing of that nature had always been entirely foreign 
to his uncle's temperament 

As he turned over the events of the morning he 
found himself wishing from the bottom of his heart 
that he might wake up and discover that it was all a 
ghastly dream. How insignificant by comparison 
seemed the threat of the money-lenders which had so 
shaken his peace of mind earlier in the day! 

Murstock was still deep in thought when young 
Tatham returned with the locksmith. The latter 
carried a bag of keys with him on the chance of being 
able to fit the lock there and then, and as it proved to 
be a lock of very ordinary and simple construction, 
he was able to do so without much difficulty. For 
very good reasons of his own, Murstock made no 
allusion to the more serious loss of the key of his safe. 

When the locksmith had taken his departure, Mur- 
stock returned to the inner room. The tragic event 
of the morning struck him with a fresh sense of horror 
as his eye fell upon the big safe in the comer. The 
thought that the body of his victim lay huddled there, 
in that grim-looking structure, the key of which he 
had just had the abominable ill-luck to lose, sent a cold 
shudder through him. That it could remain there 
indefinitely without ultimate discovery was an obvious 
impossibility. Yet what was he to do? 

One thing at least was manifest — the futility of 
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immediate flight. First, because it would almost 
certainly precipitate the very discovery which he so 
dreaded ; and secondly, because, in spite of the fact that 
he had secured possession of an almost priceless dia- 
mond, he had not adequate means in the shape of ready 
cash to make good his escape. It was obvious that he 
would have to think out carefully the best way of dis- 
posing of his guilty possession without exciting sus- 
picion, and he marvelled that the difficulty which this 
was likely to present had not occurred to him when the 
idea of robbing Fairlight first entered his head. He 
realised, now that it was too late, that in yielding to 
a sudden impulse of greed he had been betrayed into 
an act of the most consummate folly, and he scarcely 
dared to contemplate what the consequences to himself 
might be. 

It was a harrowing afternoon for Murstock. For 
an hour or more he sat buried in thought, overwhelmed 
by the ghastly plight in which his crime had plunged 
him. Then there was a fruitless visit to the "Ship,'* 
on the bare possibility of his finding the keys there, 
and even a furtive search in that part of the street 
which lay between his office and the restaurant in 
question. This was followed by several intensely 
exasperating interruptions on the part of his clerk, 
necessitated by the exigencies of business. 

In short, he found the enforced restraint of the office 
well nigh intolerable, and it was only by sheer 
determination that he contrived to maintain some 
semblance of his usual air of unconcern. Yet he 
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realised that it was of vital importance to him that 
nothing in his manner or in anything he might do 
should attract particular attention that afternoon, 
and it was for this reason that, with grim tenacity, 
he remained in his office till his customary hour of 
departure. This was 6 o'clock, at which time 
precisely Tatham, with -, commendable punctuality, 
thrust his head in at the door, in accordance with 
prescribed rule, to see if his services were required 
any further. 

Murstock, who had anticipated this interruption, 
was lighting a cigarette, with a deliberation which 
certainly conveyed no hint of the true state of his 
feelings. 

"No, Tatham, nothing more to-night, thank you," 
was his response, after a moment's apparent reflec- 
tion. 

Thank you, sir. Good-night." 

'Good-night, Tatham." 

Murstock heard his clerk racing downstairs, whis- 
tling lightheartedly as he went, and a sense of envy 
filled him. 

"By heaven, how I wish I could change places with 
him!" he muttered, as, with an involuntary final 
glance at the big safe in the corner, he prepared to 
take his departure. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MURSTOCK THINKS IT OVER 

Murstock's first act when he found himself in the 
street was to buy an evening paper. He had an un- 
comfortable foreboding that perhaps already a hue and 
cry might have been raised for the missing man, though 
he felt this to be very improbable. He had gathered 
from Fairlight that no one knew of his return, which 
had been entirely unexpected. Murstock much re- 
gretted that he had had no opportunity of going 
through his victim's pockets, as that might have yielded 
him valuable information, and, of course, the loss of 
the key of the safe now rendered any chance of doing 
so impossible. 

He did not trust himself to scan the paper in the 
street, much as he wanted to, but hurried on to Broad 
Street Station, where he caught his usual train for 
Crouch End. Once seated in his carriage he soon satis- 
fied himself that the paper contained no reference to 
the tragedy, and, small as this grain of comfort was, 
he was thankful for it. 

Murstock's quarters consisted of a couple of neatly 
furnished rooms in a somewhat old-fashioned house, 
situated only a short distance from Crouch End 
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station. For a young bachelor of moderate means 
nothing more comfortable could have been desired, 
and here, on those evenings that he elected to spend at 
home, it was his custom to keep very much to him- 
self. 

Consequently, when at length he found himself in 
the seclusion of his own sitting-room, he heaved a sigh 
of grim relief, for he felt that here, at least, he would 
be free from intrusion. His one desire was to think 
— ^to try and grasp the terrible position in which he 
found himself placed, and to devise some means of 
escape from the consequences of his crime. 

For several hours he sat buried in thought. A 
neighbouring clock was striking 1 1 when he at length 
rose from his seat. The strained haggard expression 
of his features had in some measure relaxed and given 
place to one of cold resolution. There was even a sug- 
gestion of calm confidence in himself as he proceeded 
deliberately to load and light a pipe and to help himself 
to some whisky. He started to pace up and down the 
room. 

"Yes,'' he said to himself, "I think that will be 
best. I must contrive to go about my work for a bit 
as though nothing had happened, and find out by 
judicious inquiry the best means of realising the value 
of the diamond. If it's a fact that Fairlight's return 
was unknown to anyone in London his disappearance 
can't very well leak out for some time to come. That's 
one reason why it will be wiser for me not to clear out 
just yet — at all events until I have carefully thought 
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out my plans. I don't like the idea of a sudden 
'bunk' if it can be avoided. Moreover, it's obvious 
that the body is safe enough where it is for the moment. 
Whoever has those keys, it's a million to one against 
their having the faintest notion of the locks to which 
they belong. The only possible exception is my uncle, 
and I can't for the life of me see how the old fellow 
could have taken them without my knowing it, even 
if he had had a mind to do so. But, of course, I 
must make absolutely sure as to that, and I'll go and 
see him to-morrow morning. I have no doubt I shall 
be able to judge from his manner whether he has any 
knowledge of them without making an actual sugges- 
tion that I have an idea he may have taken them. 
I can invent some round-about story concerning the 
keys which will serve my purpose. 

"Of course, I shall have to clear out presently. 
It's certain that I can't remain long in London — 
or in England for that matter — ^with the knowledge 
that my safe conceals the body of a man for whose 
death the law would hold me responsible, in spite of 
my plea that there was no intention to kill. But to 
disappear immediately, and without any apparent 
reason, would probably only hasten the discovery 
of the crime. A tolerably well-known City man can't 
vanish suddenly without exciting a good deal of com- 
ment, and there would be the usual publicity given 
to the fact in the papers, and all sorts of suggestions 
would be made as to what might have happened to 
me. And, of course, my worthy uncle, Sir Algernon, 
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would consult the police and instruct them to do all 
in their power to trace me. Then would come the 
trouble, for one of the first things they would probably 
do would be to have my safe opened, in the hope that 
It might afford some clue to account for my disappear- 
ance. Heavens, it would give a bigger clue than they 
expected to find if it came to that!" 

Murstock shuddered at the bare thought of this. 

*'No, no. Things having worked out as they have, 
I mustn't act hastily. Besides, there's the question 
of the disposal of the diamond. IVe got to turn that 
into money somehow, and as speedily as possible; 
yet the more I think of it the more I realise that it's 
no easy matter for a man outside the trade to sell a 
stone like that at short notice. There is the obvious 
risk of having to face awkward questions." 

Murstock's mind had been so entirely absorbed 
with the fear of the discovery of his crime that he had 
for the moment overlooked the money-lenders' pend- 
ing claim. The recollection of this now came to 
him as a fresh embarrassment and possible source ot 
complication, for he knew there was no chance of his 
finding the necessary money to satisfy Messrs. 
Schneider and Co. by the time stated in their letter. 
But whatever there might be to fear in this direction 
it was quite overshadowed by the consideration of his 
own personal safety. When a man's neck is at stake 
the prospect of a writ becomes trifling by comparison, 
and it was only a speculative thought as to the extent 
to which the money-lenders' proceedings against Mtn. 
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might possibly hamper him in the big game he had 
to play that caused him an additional pang of 
uneasiness. His mind quickly reverted again to the 
diamond, for the acquisition of which he had risked 
so much. 

With a hint of sudden eagerness he pulled from his 
pocket the leather case that contained his guilty 
possession, opened it, and placed the glittering 
gem on the table before him, where it caught 
the light. For a minute or more he feasted his eyes 
upon it. 

"I wonder how much it is actually worth?" he 
said to himself, picking it up and turning it gently 
about in the palm of his hand. "I wish to goodness 
I had some practical knowledge of the value of 
diamonds. It looks a beauty and must be worth some 
thousands of pounds, and that's all I can say at present. 
Anyhow, since I've paid so big a price for it, FU take 
good care I don't lose it as well as those keys." 

And he replaced it carefully in the case, and put the 
case back in his pocket. He reflected uneasily that it 
would only be consistent with his extraordinary ill- 
luck of that morning in having his pocket picked, if a 
burglar were to break into his room that very night 
and steal the diamond. He resolved to sleep with it 
under his pillow. 

By now everything was still and silent in the house, 

the other occupants having retired for the night. Mur- 

stock helped himself to another whisky, for he did 

not feel like going to bed yet. Now and then he 
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peered out from behind the blind, across the dark 
patch of garden, half fancying that he heard a foot- 
step there, and as the hour grew later the sense of un- 
easiness increased. Again and again, as he paced the 
room, he would pause to listen, only to resume his rest- 
less movements to and fro and to assure himself that 
there was nothing to fear. 

"I suppose the fact is," he said to himself, grimly, 
"this blessed crime is getting on my nerves already. 
But Fm not going to let it do that, if I can help it. 
I never meant to kill the fellow, and if he hadn't had 
such an unholy thirst on him and swallowed the 
whole tumblerful straight off he would merely have 
been rendered insensible for a time, as I intended. 
But, now that I have landed myself in this dreadful 
predicament, the only thing is to gtt out of it the best 
way I can. I admit it's a bad start to have lost the 
key of my safe, but I think I can scheme my way out 
of the danger zone yet, all in good time." 

In spite, however, of his attempt to view the matter 
philosophically, the sinister coincidence of that missing 
key struck Murstock with unpleasant force. Was it 
an ill omen? He was not a superstitious man, but 
alone in his den, and in the stillness of the night, that 
thought obtruded itself with a haunting insistence. 



CHAPTER V 



AN EARLY MORNING CALL 



On the following morning, Murstock, with his in- 
variable punctuality, descended to breakfast at 8 
o'clock precisely. It was his custom to take the meal 
alone in his own sitting-room. Had there been any- 
one, familiar with his habits, to observe him on this 
occasion, they would have noticed that instead of 
adopting his usual course of tackling his breakfast first 
and then glancing at the Daily Messenger — ^his favour- 
ite morning paper — he .reversed the process. With 
obvious eagerness he scanned the head-lines, and then 
had a general glance through the paper. 

"Of course, there's nothing," he said to himself, as 
he put the paper down and turned his attention to his 
breakfast. "I knew there couldn't be anything. In 
fact, I don't see how there can be for some time to 
come, since apparently no one knew of the fellow's 
return. All the same, I shall watch carefully. There 
is just the chance that somebody or other who knew 
him may have spotted him before he reached my 
office, and it might get to his friends' ears in that way, 
and they would naturally make enquiries. But it's 
only a small chance after all." 

50 
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Having duly finished his breakfast he decided that 
the best plan would be to pay his uncle an early 
visit. It was essential that he should make quite sure 
about those keys as soon as possible. It seemed 
absurd on the face of it to imagine that the old man 
could, or would, have taken them, but Murstock felt 
that he would be easier in mind and know better where 
he stood if he cleared up the point once for all. 

Sir Algernon Touchey lived at Muswell Hill, not far 
from Murstock's neighbourhood. It was a fine, crisp 
morning, and as Murstock tramped briskly along Park 
Road his brain was busy thinking out the course he 
should adopt with his uncle. 

"The old chap will open his eyes a bit when he sees 
me at this early hour,*' he said to himself, "and I don't 
suppose I shall find him in as placid a mood as he was 
when I left him yesterday at the 'Ship.' But I've 
got to get through with this little interview somehow 
or other, whether he is*^ cantankerous or affable." He 
smiled to himself as he recalled his uncle's parting 
words about coming to see him soon, and reflected that 
this was accepting his invitation with a vengeance. 

As he rang the bell at Sir Algernon's tolerably im- 
posing residence he was conscious of a sense of some 
uneasiness. He gave his card to the maid, and was 
shown into the comfortable library, where already a 
cheerful fire was burning. 

He had been waiting perhaps ten minutes when he 
heard his uncle's shambling steps approaching. The 
old man was clad in a dressing-gown and looked as if 
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he hadn't been up long. His expression was not en- 
couraging. 

"Ah, Uncle, how are you?" said Murstock, as he 
shook Sir Algernon's hand. "I must apologise for 
troubling you at this early hour, but a small matter 
connected with business is causing me some little 
worry, and I have taken the liberty of coming to see 
you about it. It's always useful to be able to talk 
these things over with someone whom one can trust 
implicitly, and it is very likely your judgment may 
assist me." 

Sir Algernon had seated himself by the fire, and 
motioned to Murstock to do the same. 

"Humph !" he said, regarding his nephew curiously. 
"I suppose you've got into some scrape, eh ? I thought 
yesterday you didn't seem quite yourself." 

"No, no. Uncle, it's not that, I am happy to say. 
It's simply this. I don't know whether I have ever 
told you, but the previous tenant of my offices left 
very abruptly — in fact, cleared out, owing rent. Of 
course, when I took the offices over, I was given to 
understand by the agents of the landlord that the 
tenancy had then expired and that everything was in 
order, or I should naturally not have taken them. 

"Well, after I left you yesterday afternoon," 
Murstock went on in measured tones, and intently 
watching his uncle, who was fidgeting with the tassels 
of his dressing-gown in a manner suggestive of latent 
irritability, "I went straight back to the office in order 
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to keep the appointment about which I think I told 
you." 

Murstock waited for a moment with his eyes fixed 
searchingly upon his uncle's face. 

"Well?" said the latter, somewhat impatiently, 
"and I hope you weren't late for the appointment. 
If there is one thing I deprecate more than another 
— ^particularly in a young man — it's unpunctuality. 
Tell me, were you, or were you not, late for your 
appointment with the gentleman about whom you 
spoke to me yesterday?" 

For the moment Murstock was somewhat taken 
aback at his uncle's sudden cross-examination. 

"Er — no — no— I wasn't late," he replied. "In fact 
I had to wait a few minutes. But what I was coming 
to was this " 

"Wait a moment, wait a moment," broke in his 
uncle testily. "Let us go by steps, and then we shall 
know where we are. You told me yesterday, if you 
remember, that the gentleman in question owed you 
money, and that it was with reference to that that he 
was calling upon you. Now, did he, or did he not, 
pay you that money?" 

For once, Murstock was very near to losing his 
patience. 

"No," he replied abruptly. "He did not pay me 
an3i:hing. Not a sou." 

**Very well, then, my friend, why refer to that 
precious gentleman at all? It's about something else, 
evidently, that you wish to consult me, and you go 
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and drag in a confounded side issue. Go on, please, 
do. And for heaven's sake, keep to the point" 

Murstock controlled himself with an effort. "I 
might point out," he said, "that it was you who, to 
use your own expression, dragged in this side issue. 
I merely " 

"No, no, no! Ten thousand times no! You dis- 
tinctly told me that you went straight back to your 
office in order to keep a certain appointment. And 
then, if you please, you pause dramatically, as if that 
had brought you to a vital point in your narrative. 
Was that so, or was it not?" 

As may be supposed, Murstock found his uncle's 
methods of argument extremely exasperating. More- 
over, he was a bit non-plussed by them, which added 
not a little to his secret vexation. But he was de- 
termined not to lose his temper. 

"I can only say," he replied, with studied calm, 
"that I wasn't aware of making any dramatic pause, 
However, perhaps you will allow me to proceed. The 
gentleman of whom we have been speaking had only 
just left me when I received a visit from a man who 
was a total stranger to me, and who coolly informed 
me that he was the lawful tenant of my offices. And 
upon my telling him — as I did, pretty bluntly — ^that 
his statement was preposterous on the face of it, since 
I, myself, held the offices under a written agreement, 
he put a question to me which I confess I found it 
somewhat difficult to answer." 

Murstock paused a moment. 
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"Well, and what was that?" queried Sir Algernon, 
whose interest appeared to fluctuate between the tas- 
sels of his dressing-gown and his nephew's narrative. 

Murstock's voice became more impressive, and his 
steel-grey eyes searched his uncle's momentarily 
averted face with a scrutiny that might have been 
embarrassing had it been observed. 

I will tell you what it was," he went on gravely. 
This extraordinary person then walked across to the 
far corner of the office, and said abruptly, *And who is 
the lawful possessor of this safef " 

There was a curious emphasis on the word "safe." 
and there was no doubt, this time, about the dramatic 
pause. 

The old man turned his piercing blue eyes upon 
his nephew's tense face, and regarded him for a mo- 
ment in silence. His expression was one of mingled 
perplexity and irritation. 

"Look here, my dear friend," he said in querulous 
tones. "I don't think I can be mistaken this time in 
judging from your manner that you have come to 
what you feel to be the vital point of your narrative. 
And that appears to be something in the nature of a 
conundrum, which you put to me in a way which sug- 
gests that you imagine I can answer it for you. If I 
am right in these deductions, all I can say is, how on 
earth do you suppose I can supply an answer ? How, 
in the name of all that's wonderful, am I to enlighten 
you on the question of the ownership of your precious 
safe?" 
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It struck Murstock that his uncle was a keener ob- 
server and a good deal more logical in his conclusions 
than he had given him credit for being. Moreover, 
the task of drawing an inference from his manner and 
his answers as to whether he had any knowledge of 
the keys was proving rather more difficult than he had 
anticipated. In the main, however, the opinion which 
he had all along entertained that his uncle knew 
nothing of his loss was confirmed, and he felt that no 
useful purpose would be served by disclosing it to his 
intensely fussy relative, and still less by any direct 
interrogation as to whether he knew anything about it. 
Indeed, for aught he could tell, it might be imprudent 
to do so. He therefore decided to bring his account 
of the interview which had never taken place to the 
best conclusion that he could. 

Accordingly, and in as few words as possible, he 
explained the circumstances under which he had 
become possessed of the safe, which, admittedly, the 
absconding tenant had had placed there, and the use 
of which it had been agreed that he, Murstock, should 
have so long as his tenancy continued. 

Sir Algernon listened with obvious impatience. 

"It seems to me,'' he said querulously, when Mur- 
stock had finished, "that it would have been a good 
deal more sensible if you had gone to a lawyer for an 
answer to a question of that sort instead of bothering 
me about it. I know no more about such matters 
than you do — ^perhaps less — ^and why on earth you 
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should consult me about it, with such an air of mys- 
tery too, baffles me. I say again, it baffles me/' 

For a few moments the old man sat regarding his 
nephew in silence, with his head on one side, as though 
he were turning over some point that had just 
occurred to him. Murstock was about to speak when 
his uncle went on again. 

"Excuse my asking you, Henry,'* be said, in a 
somewhat changed tone, "but I wish you would tell 
me, plainly, if you have suffered from any pains in 
the head recently, or been troubled with insomnia?" 

"Certainly not. Uncle. Whatever makes you ^* 

"One moment, one moment, please, tell me this, 
for it is equally important. Do you, or do you not, 
suffer frcMn dizziness, or loss of memory, or — or — 
absent-mindedness ?" 

It might have been Murstock's fancy, but it seemed 
to him that there was an almost ominous emphasis 
on the last word, and although he did not quite under- 
stand what the old man was driving at, he began to 
feel rather uncomfortable. His uncle had such a dis- 
concerting way of suddenly importing an air of sus- 
picion into his questions. Yet, all the time, there was 
the underlying thought that it might be, after all, only 
a somewhat laboured attempt on the old man's part 
to be "funny." 

"My dear Uncle," Murstock replied, with an effort 
at a reassuring smile, "it's very kind of you to be so 
concerned about my health, but I am happy to say I 
am perfectly well. In fact, as fit as a fiddle." 
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"As fit as a fiddle, eh?" echoed Sir Algernon 
incredulously. "I'm afraid that statement must be 
regarded as evidence at least of the defective memory 
at which I have hinted." His tone had now become 
more caustic again. "Don't you remember, my dear 
friend," he went on, "that you told me only yester- 
day morning, when I disturbed you so inopportunely 
at your office, that you had been *seedy' lately and 
had had a bad night? And yet here you are declar- 
ing boastfully that you're as fit as a fiddle. To which 
I reply, with all possible emphasis, Fiddlesticks^ 
1 Murstock realised that he had made a slip. It also 
struck him that his uncle's memory for details was 
better than his own, and that he must be more on his 
guard. Unconsciously, his face assumed the hard, 
inscrutable expression which usually concealed so 
successfully his feelings. Before he had time, how- 
ever, to frame a reply to his uncle's criticism, that 
persistent gentleman went on again. 

"Now, what I was coming to, young man, was this 
— and I'm only putting two and two together — I dis- 
covered you at your office yesterday morning, as you 
know, locked in and apparently asleep. Mid-day, 
mind you! It was evident from your manner when 
I saw you that you weren't quite yourself, and you 
confessed that this was so. This morning you come 
to me, almost before I am out of my bed, to consult 
me, presumably, on some delicate personal matter, 
and it proves, after a somewhat rambling statement, 
to be merely a point of law, of which I know no more 
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than a torn cat. And as Vm not a lawyer, and never 
even had much to do with business, I d'on't see how 
anyone with a grain of sense could expect me to 
know. In short, my friend, your conduct seems to me 
so extraordinary, so unusual, so — if I may use the ex- 
pression — so eccentric, that I really can't help feel- 
ing there must be something radically wrong with 
your health, either of body or of mind — perhaps both ! 
I say, perhaps both!'* 

"Really, Uncle," Murstock began, smiling as if he 
were enjoying a joke, though he felt far from being 
amused, "I assure you " 

"Wait a moment, please. I've not finished. It's 
of no use your trying to pass it off in that casual way. 
Now, look here, will you come with me to my doctor? 
He's an excellent man, particularly in cases of 
nervous breakdown or mental overstrain, and I feel 
sure — although you may not admit it — that you are 
on the verge of something of that sort. Let me take 
you to him. I say again " 

Murstock rose decisively from his seat and. started 
to button up his coat. There was a good-natured 
smile on his face that admirably belied the true state 
of his feelings. 

"Since you press me so closely on the matter, 
Uncle," he broke in, "I'll admit Vtn not up to the 
mark, and haven't been just lately. But I'm afraid 
I haven't much faith in doctors for little ailments 
such as mine. Consequently, I must decline, with 
many thanks, your kind offer. Perhaps, now I come 
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to think of it, it was somewhat ill-judged on my part 
to trouble you about the ownership of my safe, but 
to tell you the truth I never looked at it in that light. 
I merely thought to talk it over with you and get your 
views on the matter." 

Well, and youVe got them," snapped his uncle. 
And, look here, if you won't come with me to my 
doctor^ you had better a£ least let me give you a note 
of introduction to my solicitors. They will tell you 
all you want to know about your precious safe." 

But Murstock politely declined this offer too, saying 
he would discuss the matter with the agents from 
whom he had taken the office. 

"Now, why on earth couldn't you think of that 
before?" queried Sir Algernon testily. "Upon my 
word, you really are most dreadfully feeble. And for 
goodness* sake," he added, fussily, as his nephew took 
his departure, "do take care of yourself. It strikes me 
very forcibly that the best thing you could do would 
be to go right away for a complete rest and change. 
That is what you want A complete rest and change." 

"I daresay I do," was Murstock's smiling com- 
ment, "and I only wish I could get it. But business 
must be attended to, you know. . . . Still," he added, 
on a sudden afterthought, "if you should hear pres- 
ently that I have cleared off on a long holiday, you'll 
know that Fve found the strain of business too much 
and taken your advice. Good-bye, Uncle. Give my 
kind regards to Aunt Rachael.*' 



CHAPTER VI 



MR. HUGH TWICER 



MuRSTOCK returned to his office in a much harassed 
frame of mind, and he found it extremely difficult to 
make even a pretence of attending to the ordinary 
routine of his business. The recollection of his crime 
of yesterday, and the thought that the victim's body 
lay huddled in that big safe in the comer, haunted 
Wm. Yet, since immediate flight would be folly, 
he must make some show of coping with business, 
and to this end he went through his correspondence 
and dictated a few replies to his clerk. 

Then, too, he had to consider what he should do 
with regard to Messrs. Schneider and Co.'s claim. 
He knew their reputation too well to doubt that they 
would take proceedings unless the amount due was 
paid by the time Sitated in their letter. 

*That claim is an infernal nuisance," he said to 
himself, as he sat alone in his office. "The amount 
of course, would be comparatively trifling if I could 
only realise this stone, but I have not the least idea 
yet how I am to do that. It's no good my dangling 
the thing right away under some diamond merchant's 
nose and asking him what he'll give for it. There 
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can't be many stones of that size and value in the 
country, and he would, no doubt, want to be satisfied 
as to my credentials in the matter, and all that sort of 
thing. These things can be got rid of, of course, if 
one knows the ropes, but that is just what I don't 
know, and I shall have to feel my. way cautiously. 

"No, I think I must let those precious money- 
lenders do their worst for the moment. It's no use 
asking for any further time, that's certain. But it 
might not be a bad idea to get hold of Lawrence at 
lunch time, if I can, and pump him with one or two 
questions. It's best to know just how I stand in the 
matter." 

Lawrence was a young solicitor with whom Mur- 
stock was on friendly terms, and who invariably 
lunched at an A.B.C. shop in the near vicinity. 
Thither Murstock presently betook himself and had 
the good fortune to secure a. seat next to his friend. 

"By the way," he said, after a few minutes' casual 
conversation, "it's possible I may be consulting you 
professionally ere long over a little matter that is 
causing me some bother." 

"Oh? Glad to hear it, Murstock. Other people's 
troubles are good for us lawyers, you know," said 
Lawrence, with a smile. "What is it all about?" 

"Oh, only a matter of a debt that I can't conven- 
iently pay at the moment. The confounded people are 
in such a hurry for the money that they are threaten- 
ing me with proceedings." 

"What is the amount ?" 
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''Well — er — ^pretty considerable," was the hesitat- 
ing reply. 

"I mean, would it be a county court action or a high 
court action? That is, is it over £ioo?" 

"Yes, Fm sorry to say it is," said Murstock, smiling 
rather grimly. 

"I see. Well, then, they'll issue a writ, no doubt." 

"Ah ! Well, now, I don't understand these matters 
myself, of course, but if ihey do what sort of em- 
barassment would that cause me at the moment?" 

"Oh, you get eight clear days, anyway, before they 
can get judgment But, of course, you could enter an 
appearance and the action would then be set down for 
hearing." 

"Which would give me a little further time, eh ?" 

"Exactly." 

"And suppose, meanwhile, I found myself able to 
pay the amount of their claim?" 

"Well, then," said the young lawyer, unconsciously 
assuming that he was talking to a prospective client, 
"we should pay the amount into court, together, of 
course, with the costs of the writ. And that, so far as 
we wefe concerned, would end the matter. Except," 
he added humorously, "for my little bill of costs." 

"Oh, of course, we wouldn't forget that," said Mur- 
stock, with a smile. "Well, Lawrence, I'll let you 
know in due course. I expect you'll find me one 
morning waiting on your doorstep in a state of more 
or less agitation." 

"That settles it," he said to himself, as he made his 
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way back to his office. '^Schneider and Co. can issue 
their blessed writ for all I care, and then, before the 
eight days expire, FU instruct Lawrence to enter an 
appearance — that is, if I am still in the country then. 
Of course, if within a wedc or two I am able to find a 
means of realising the value of the diamond in Lon- 
don, I can get Lawrence to pay the amount of the 
claim into Court, as he says. If not, I shall probably 
have prepared my way by then for clearing out of the 
country, in which case it won't much matter.'* 

He had not been long back at the office when his 
clerk tapped at the door and entered. 

'There's someone who wishes to see you, sir," he 
said, somewhat dubiously. *'He won't give a name or 
say what it's about, but I believe he only has some- 
thing to sell. He's very persistent and says he is 
systematically interviewing all the City brokers." 

"Tatham," said Murstock, with an air of quiet re- 
proach — for he never blustered — "surely you know 
better than to disturb me with a mere tout's yarn. 
You must know I never see them. Unless he cares 
to give a name and to say what he wishes to see me 
about, tell him to go away." 

Tatham retired with an expression which seemed 
to imply that he had expected as much. He was 
:Soon back again, however. 

"I beg pardon, sir," he said apologetically, as he 
Jianded Murstock a card, "the man says he is a dealer 
in all sorts of curios and precious stones, and that he 
should very much like to show you some. He tells 
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me he has travelled for thirty years in the Far East 
and is now working London. He is quite an elderly 
man, sir." 

Somewhat to Tatham's surprise, his employer 
seemed impressed. He looked thoughtfully at the 
card, on which was inscribed in neat printed letters, 
Mr. Hugh Twicer." 

What a very extraordinary story,'* he ejaculated 
half to himself. "A man hawking precious stones 
about in the City of London!" He remained for a 
few moments in thought, his fingers idly drumming 
on the table. 

*Terhaps I may as well see this eccentric and very 
persistent fellow, Tatham," he said, with an air of 
resignation. "Show him in. 

"A very curious chance!" he muttered, when 
Tatham had withdrawn. "Precious stones, eh? I 
wonder if I can manage to get any information that 
may be useful to me out of the old rascal. 'Mr. Hugh 
Twicer/ I see he calls himself." 

There was a shambling step in the outer office, 
and the green-baize door that separated it from Mr. 
Murstock's room opened slowly. 

"Good-morning, sir," said the hawker of curios and 
precious stones, with a solemn bow as he entered. 

He spoke with a slight American accent, but his 
deeply tanned and swarthy complexion testified to a 
long residence in tropical countries. He had a pro- 
fusion of white hair, and a flowing white moustache 
that threw into striking relief his dark, sombre eyes. 
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They were dreamy eyes, too, with something strange!}' 
introspective in their steady gaze. His fairly tall, 
gaunt form was bent with age, and he leant heavily 
upon an ebony walking-stick, which was covered with 
weird Eastern designs. In his left hand he carried 
a fair-sized, black leather bag of rather antiquated 
pattern. 

"Good morning," returned Murstock, shortly, as 
he gave a swift comprehensive glance at the strange 
figure before him. He was surprised at his com- 
paratively well-dressed, if also eccentric, appearance 
and his obvious stamp of a man above his calling. 
Unconsciously, his eyes rested on the black leather bag. 

"Yes," said the hawker, as though he read his 
thoughts. "I carry an astonishing assortment of 
curios and precious stones in this old bag. They are 
the result of my travels in many lands, and I have 
brought them to England — ^to London — in the hope of 
finding purchasers." 

"You're an American, aren't you, Mr. Twicer?" 
queried Murstock, as he shot a glance at the green- 
baize door to make sure it was closed. 

"Yes, I guess Fm a Yankee, right enough," replied 
the hawker with a momentary accentuation of the 
American twang, "though it's more than thirty years 
since I saw my native country. And in that time 
I've " 

"Yes, yes, never mind about that," interrupted 
Murstock, with an assumption of impatience, "I'm a 
busy man, and my callers usually come to the point 
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pretty quickly. Now, tell me plainly. Why do you 
think it worth while troubling me with a bag of 
curios ?" 

He looked up sharply at the old hawker with an 
expression that clearly implied he had no time to 
waste. 

But Mr. Hugh Twicer was quite unmoved by this 
hint of impatience. Indeed, he scarcely seemed to be 
aware of it, as for a few moments he stood looking 
down at the speaker with a far-away, dreamy ex- 
pression in his sombre eyes. 

**Well?" said Murstock interrogatively. 

"I came,'* replied the hawker, with a strong smile 
suddenly lighting up his mysterious eyes, "because I 
knew you would be glad to see me." 

The words were uttered quite simply and without 
any suggestion of a hidden meaning. But they gave 
Murstock, with his guilty conscience, an uncomfortable 
start. 

"I don't understand you,'* he replied in cold, 
guarded tones. "What do you mean when you say 
that you knew I should be glad to see you? Your 
presence here is not of the remotest interest to me." 

The old man smiled enigmatically. "I guess you 
will hardly understand me if I attempt to explain," 
he said. "But I may tell you this — and you can be- 
lieve me or not, as you please — all my life I have 
been a profound student of occultism and all that con- 
cerns the spirit world. Indeed^^ ij^j^^jn^xiy years I 
nractised in various countries as*a spTnt medium, and 
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I have so developed my psychic powers that I know 
the moment I set foot in a building whether or not 
that building contains someone who^ w ill regard my 
wares with interest and approval. And by pausing, 
in turn, outside the different offices in that building 
I am able to locate the particular office in which I 
shall find the man who is most likely to prove a pur- 
chaser. Hence, upon chancing to enter this building, 
I was led to you. I have come simply where the 
spirit has bidden me come.'' 

It was an astounding statement to make, and in 
another man it would probably have sounded like so 
much solemn humbug or nonsense, a form of cheap 
clap-trap designed to impose on the ignorant and 
credulous. But there was such an air of sincerity 
about the venerable hawker and such an underlying 
suggestion of some mysterious power in his fine, dark 
eyes, that whatever else might be said of his seemingly 
fantastic claims, no hint of imposture was conveyed. 
Perhaps, too, the man's appearance and striking 
personality heightened the effect and helped to 
redeem his words from any impression of mere idle 
brag. 

Murstock was not a man to be easily imposed upon. 
Level-headed, practical, and tolerably shrewd, he gave 
no thought to matters beyond the average man's ken. 
But it struck him as very strange that this haw^ker of 
curios and precious stones should come to him, just 
at this particular time, with such an air of conviction 
that his wares would be of interest to him. It w?s 
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beyond conception that he could possibly have known 
of his, Murstock's, possession of a valuable diamond, 
and therefore it really seemed as if there might be 
something in his claim to a sort of instinct that guided 
him in his calls. 

And the thought that was working in Murstock's 
brain was thisr— that if this man before him had, in- 
deed, some expert knowledge of precious stones, it 
might be worth while to show him the diamond, and 
perhaps obtain some hint of its actual value and the 
best means of realising it. It would be easy to give 
a sufficiently plausible reason for its being in his pos- 
session, though there was the obvious objection that 
the old man might talk about it elsewhere in the city. 
Murstock reflected, however, that it was doubtful if 
anyone would credit such an improbable story, and that 
it was more likely that anything he might say in that 
direction — if, indeed, he said anything at all — would 
be regarded in the light of a little business "bluff" 
or "swank." At all events, he felt that the chance 
was too good to miss, and he decided to risk it. 

"Look here, my man," he therefore said, patron- 
isingly, "although I can't myself quite accept your 
extraordinary claims to supernatural powers, I don't 
doubt your sincerity, and I recognise you're altogether 
above the average stamp of hawker." 

The old man bowed slightly in acknowledgment of 
the compliment, whilst the faintest shadow of a smile 
— unobserved by Murstock, whose eyes were momen- 
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tarily cast down — flickered about the corners of his 
mouth. 

Murstock went on, 

"Now, I'll be quite candid with you. I don't think 
I'm likely to be a purchaser of anything this morn- 
ing; but if, now that you are here, you care to show 
me a few of your things, I'll consider the matter and 
you can call again." 

Mr. Hugh Twicer was only too ready to oblige, and 
lost no time in displaying some pf his goods. Murstock 
observed with secret satisfaction that he evidently 
dealt more in precious stones than in mere curios. 
Indeed, of the former he appeared to have a very fair 
collection, and he discoursed with much technical de- 
tail on their value and merit. 

"I'll tell you what," said Murstock presently, when 
the old man had replaced his goods in the bag, "it 
just occurs to me that you might perhaps be interested 
to see a diamond that I myself happen to have on 
commission for a wealthy client. I have little doubt 
that, with even all your experience, you have never 
seen anything like it." 

He spoke quite casually, as, with assumed delibera- 
tion, he produced from an inner pocket the leather 
case that contained the great diamond. He opened it 
and placed it before his visitor as coolly as he tnight 
have displayed an interesting picture post card. 

For a few moments there was silence as the old man 
.bent over the glittering gem. 
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"Great heavens!" he said, in awed tones. "What 
a stone! What a stone!" 

There was silence again as he turned it gently about. 
Then he scrutinised it carefully through a powerful 
magnifying glass, which he produced from his bag. 

"I reckon you're about right, friend," he said, 
presently. "Fve certainly never seen such a stone as 
this. I can see it's a gem of the first water." 

He was holding it now lightly in the palm of his 
hand. "But I must tell you this about it," he went on, 
looking fixedly at the stone. "It has one grave defect, 
though, fortunately for you, no purchaser could very 
well discover what that was before it came into his 
keeping." 

"And what is that?" queried Murstock, with a 
note of concern in his voice. 

"Simply this, friend, that it is an unlucky stone! 
As you may have gathered, I am a mystic and am 
possessed of psychic powers, and I am plainly con- 
scious of a certain malign influence about this diamond 
as it rests here in my hand." And he replaced it in its 
case almost as if he were glad to set it down. 

Murstock smiled, though a trifle uneasily. He was 
not superstitious, except, possibly, in the sense in 
which it has been said most men are superstitious if 
one probe deep enough down into their inmost souls. 
But it at once occurred to him that it had certainly 
proved a particularly unlucky stone for Fairlight, 
whilst it had no sooner come into his own possession 
than he had lost the key of the very hiding place in 
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which he had deposited his victim's body. He could 
not help feeling that, in the light of the hawker's asser- 
tion, it was, to say the least of it, a rather grim coin- 
cidence. 

But Murstock wasn't going to confess to any mis- 
givings on this score. 

"I don't believe in that sort of thing myself," he 
said, with a somewhat ironical smile. "So far as I 
am concerned, the main thing is the intrinsic value of 
the stone. Guess, now, how much my client expects 
me to be able to get for it." 

The old man pondered for some moments with 
brows knit. 

"I know about what / could get for it if I had to 
dispose of it," he said. 

"And how much would that be?" asked Murstock, 
still with his casual air. 

"About £12,000. Possibly as much as £15,000, 
though I don't think it would quite reach the latter 
figure." 

Murstock's heart leapt within him at the mention 
of so high a price. His own most sanguine estimate 
had been about half this sum. And yet, here was 
this venerable connoisseur of precious stones telling 
him, with an air of absolute certainty and conviction, 
that it was worth between twelve and fifteen thousand 
pounds. 

But no sign of exultation escaped him. He calmly 
lighted a cigarette and made a pretence of stifling a 
yawn. 
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"Humph!" he said. "Well, we shall see. Per- 
sonally, I had hoped to get a rather higher figure than 
that for my client. But I daresay you're a better 
judge in such matters than I. I suppose/' he added; 
as an afterthought, "you would, yourself, take it to 
Hatton Garden?" 

*'0h, dear no!" was the emphatic reply. "I could 
do better than that. No Hatton Garden for me with a; 
diamond of such enormous value as that. I should 
gp to a man whom I have known intimately for many 
years, and who has made a specialty of disposing 
of big diamonds and other stones of great value. Like 
myself, he has travelled much in Eastern countries, 
but now he has retired and is living quietly in Canada 
— at Winnipeg, as a matter of fact." 

"Ah, then," said Murstock, who felt a good deal 
more interested in what his visitor was telling hirti 
than he cared to show, "if he has retired he would 
probably, be no good to you now ?" 

"Wouldn't he though! Only the last time I heard 
from him* he told me he was always open for a iig 
deal." 

"Well, even so," said Murstock, with apparent 
simplicity, "you forget that with a diamond of such 
exceptional size as this he would probably want ta 
know all about the nature of your commission, and 
he might become suspicious. Eh?" 

A sudden look of cunning swept over the old man's 
face, singularly at variance with his former expression. 
He glanced behind him as though to make sure that 
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there was no fear of being overheard. Then he leant 
towards Murstock mysteriously. 

"He wouldn't do that with mel' he said, with one 
of his eyes screwed up knowingly. "Between our- 
selves, it's the sort of thing he lays himself out for. 
No awkward questions asked, and he knows the ropes 
so well that he can afford to give a good price for what 
is brought to him. But it must be something big. 
He won't be bothered with small jobs. You under- 
stand ? He is— or rather, used to be — a secret dealer 
in precious stones. . . . And let me tell you, friend, 
he's the only man in the wide world that Hugh Twicer 
would trust in a transaction of this sort. He would 
never give me away, any more than I would dream 
of giving him away." 

"I see," said Murstock thoughtfully. He was 
wondering how far he dared trust this extraordinary 
hawker. "Of course," he went on, in measured 
tones, "that sort of thing may be all very well for you, 
but for myself I think I prefer to pursue my business 
on more conventional and orthodox lines." 

"But it doesn't always pay to," said Hugh Twicer, 
with another knowing look. "Still, no doubt you 
know your own business best, and, of course, your 
client may have given you definite instructions to deal 
through Hatton Garden. It's not for me to presume 
to tender advice to you. I'm merely telling you how 
/ should act if I happened to be in your shoes. But 
let me say this," he added significantly, as he prepared 
to go, "I think you would be wise to carry out your 
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commission as quickly as you can, in case the stone 
should bring misfortune to you." And his dark, 
mysterious eyes rested on Murstock's face with a 
strange expression. 

Murstock was thinking hard. The hawker's con- 
versation had suggested an idea to him which seemed 
to fit in very opportunely with the desperate position 
in which he knew himself to be placed. He had 
anticipated the necessity of having to remain for a 
time in London in order to find a purchaser, but if 
there was a good prospect of selling the stone to 
advantage abroad there was much to be said in favour 
of an earlier departure. Perhaps, too, he argued, 
it might after all be wiser, on the score of his crime, 
to clear out as soon as possible. He could invent some 
plausible reason to account for his absence without 
in any way disclosing the fact that he was leaving the 
country, and could let it be understood that he should 
be back again in a week or two. His office could be 
kept at least nominally open through Tatham, thus 
considerably minimising the risk of his safe being 
meanwhile interfered with, as there would be a natural 
inference that he intended to return shortly. When 
once, however, he had succeeded in turning the dia- 
•mond into ready cash he could make himself scarce for 
good and all and let his crime be discovered when it 
might. 

For some moments Murstock puffed at his cigarette 
in silence, his steel-grey eyes returning his visitor's 
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gaze unflinchingly, and giving no clue to the thoughts 
which were passing through his mind. 

"Fm not in the least afraid of this stone bringing 
me misfortune, as you suggest,'' he said deliberately, 
'*but at the same time, for my client's sake, I would 
wish to dispose of it with as little delay ias possible. 
Now, you have told me of a certain man in Canada 
to whom you say you would go if you were selling the 
stone yourself. What I want to know is this" — 
he paused for a moment as though carefully weighing 
his words — "would you care, for a consideration, to 
give me a letter of introduction to your friend, and, 
if so, would such introduction be sufficient for my 
purpose?" 

Murstock was perfectly aware that he was liable to 
be deceived in a transaction of this kind, and that 
deception might prove disastrous to him. But, on 
the other hand, he had come to the conclusion that 
this old hawker' — queer mixture of mysticism and 
'cuteness, as he appeared to be — might in the main be 
relied upon. Moreover, the man had volunteered his 
statement about his friend in Canada without having 
any idea— so far as Murstock coiild understand — 
that the information was likely to be of the least use 
to him personally. The inference, therefore, was, 
Murstock argued, that the statement was true. 

"Yes," replied the old man frankly, "I could give 
you a letter of introduction to my friend, and you may 
take it from me that it would be quite sufficient for 
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your purpose. Of course, as you say, there would be 
a consideration," he added tentatively. 

"Oh, of course; I shouldn't expect you to do it 
for nothing." 
. "Very well, then. If you care to pay me, say, £10 
(I couldn't expect less, 1 think), I'll give you a letter 
to my friend which I will guarantee will be quite 
sufficient introduction. But I must make one condi- 
tion, and that is, that you give me your word of honour 
that whatever happens you will not disclose to anyone 
the name or identity of my friend. To do so might be 
to bring him within the pale of the law, you under- 
stand. And I may tell you, I owe him a good turn, not 
a had one. Think it over," he added, "and I'll drop 
in again in a week or two's time." 

He moved towards the door, and it was perhaps 
that simple action that quickened Murstock's decision. 
It flashed through his mind that in a week or two's 
time it might be too late. He was determined, now 
that he had paid so big a price for the stone — the 
price of a human life — ^that he would get its value by 
hook or by crook. The chance of an introduction to 
a man who would buy the stone from him, without 
embarrassing enquiries, was too good to be lightly 
ignored. Besides, the condition of secrecy which 
Hugh Twicer imposed was in every way in keeping 
with Murstock's own wishes, and was probably the 
best guarantee he could have of the maintenance of a 
discreet silence on the hawker s part concerning the 
transaction. But, at the same time, Murstock realised 
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the danger of being too precipitate, and he determined 
to consider the matter further before coming to a final 
decision. For the moment, he would temporise with 
the man. 

"Wait a bit," he said, though without any appear- 
ance of hurry. "I'll tell you what FU do. . . . If 
you care to come here to-morrow morning, say about 
1 1 o'clock, and bring with you a letter of introduction 
to your friend, I'll give you the £io you ask for it, 
provided my client, whom I will consult in the mean- 
while, agrees to my adopting this course. If he doesn't 
agree, then the matter is 'off/ If, on the other hand, 
I am instructed to act on your offer (which I think 
very probable) I will, as I say, give you the £io, and 
you can fully count on my not mentioning your friend's 
name to anyone in connection with the matter, or, 
indeed, discussing the transaction with anyone else. 
And I have no doubt you will be equally discreet 
yourself ?" 

Murstock shot a quick, interrogative glance at Hugh 
Twicer, whose emphatic nod of acquiescence, as he 
prepared to take his departure, carried a degree of 
conviction peculiarly welcome to Murstock. 

"I'll be here at 1 1 o'clock to-morrow, right enough," 
were his parting words. 



CHAPTER VII 



UNWELCOME ENQUIRIES 



''You're wanted on the telephone, if you please, 
sir." 

Hugh Twicer had not been gone many minutes 
when Tatham made the announcement. 

"They wouldn't give me a name, sir/' he added, 
"as they said it was a private matter." 

"How confoundedly stupid some people are about 
«not giving their names," muttered Murstock, vexed 
at this interruption, as he went to answer the call. 
His mind was absorbed with what had just passed 
between himself and Hugh Twicer, and he was in no 
mood for petty personal matters. 

"Hullo! Are you there?" he said, with a per- 
ceptible inflexion of annoyance in his voice very un- 
usual with him. 

Yes. Is that Mr. Henry Murstock ?" 
It is. Who are you?" 

"I am Mr. William Harris, of Cape Town." 

"Oh ? I'm afraid Fm not much wiser now." 

"What! Didn't my friend, Mr. Basil Fairlight, 
mention my name to you when he called yesterday 
morning? He told me he would." 

79 
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Murstock puUed-to the door of the little telephone 
box in which he was standing. It was well for him 
that the speaker at the other end could not see him, 
or he would have been startled at the sudden pallor 
which had overspread his face. » 

The abruptness, the directness of the question 
staggered Murstock, and for the moment threw him 
into a state of panic. Then Fairlight's visit to his 
office yesterday morning was known to somebody, 
after all! This was the thought that flashed through 
bis mind and for an instant turned him sick with dread. 

"No " he started. But, almost before the word 

was out of his mouth he realised his mistake. To 
answer in that way was, of course, to imply that 
•Fairlight had been with him, which was about the last 
thing in the world he wished to admit. 

"No^I don't know who you are," he said, in a 
desperate attempt to lessen the effect of his blunder. 
"And what did you say about Mr. Basil Fairlight? 
I didn't quite catch that." 

"Why, he told me when he left me yesterday morn- 
ing that he was just going to see you before going on 
to his brother, and he said he would mention my name 
to you. You see, I wanted to consult a broker on a 
matter of business, and he kindly offered to introduce 
me to you. I travelled in the same boat with him 
from the Cape, you know." 

"Oh, I see," said Murstock, with a strong effort to 
speak casually. "Of course, I remember Mr. Basil 
Fairlight very well, but it's a long time since I last saw 
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him. Corisequeritly, I couldn't quite utt(ferstand you 
whai you first spoke about him. f I only wish he had 
come to see me. We were very gobd friends^ I sup- 
pose something or other on the way must have 
prevented him from calling.'' 

"But I, myself, came with him as far as the top of 
your turning.^'! 

Mur stock's blbdd ran cold.' A haunting fear swept 
upon him that his crime was on the verge of being 
discovered. 

"I— er — what did you say?'' He hardly recog- 
nised his own voice.; 

**I was saying that I, myself, accompanied Mr. 
Fairlight as far as the top of your turning." 

Murstock steadied himself against the instrument. 
He realised that he must sayf something — ^anything 
— to keep the speaker at the other end in ignorance 
of the effect of his words. 

^'Really ! That seems strange," he contrived to 
say. "Well, I believe he used to have a good many 
friends about this part of the City, you know, so I'm 
afraid someofie else must have had the pleasure of his 
unexpected visit." 

"But didn't you get his letter telling you he was 
going to call?" 

There was a pause at Murstock's end. For a mo- 
ment his heart seemed to stop beating, and he leant on 
the frame of the telephone instrument. How much 
did this unseen man knouf? was the thought that 
burned itself into his brain. 
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'*Are you there ?" he heard the voice saying. 

"Yes — er — Vm here. But there's a slight noise 
at this end, and I missed your last question. What 
was it?'' 

He tried to speak naturally, but his voice sounded 
strangely hollow. 

"I asked you if you didn't get Mr. Fairlight's letter 
telling you that he was going to call." 

Again a pause. "No — I didn't." 

Cold beads of perspiration were on Murstock's brow 
as he jerked the words out. 

"Well, that's very odd. Very odd, indeed. As 
a matter of fact, I was with him myself when he posted 
it at Plymouth, just after we left the boat. He told 
me it was a letter to you to say he would call the fol- 
lowing morning as he had something that he was 
particularly anxious to show you." 

Murstock gasped. He was thankful, indeed, that 
the speaker at the other end could not see the effect 
his last words had produced on him. 

"Did — I suppose— er — he didn't happen to say 
what it was that he wished to show me, did 
he?" 

It was only with a great effort that he got the words 
out. 

This time there was a pause at the other end, and 
brief though the pause was, it had an ominous signif- 
icance to Murstock. Curiously, too, it appeared to be 
the turn of the speaker at the other end not to have 
heard what was said. 
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"I didn't quite catch that!" he said, with a hint 
of hesitancy in his voice. 

Murstock repeated the question. 

''Well, no, he didn't," was the reply. *'But I have 
reason to believe it must have been something of great 
value. In fact, I think I can make a fairly shrewd 
guess as to what it actually was, as he talked pretty 
freely to me. He had come straight from the 
Kimberley district, you know." 

''Oh, indeed! I see." 

'*Yes. Well, I mustn't trespass too much on your 
time. What I really rang you up for was to ask you 
if you could give me an appointment when I could 
come and discuss my little matter of business with 
you. But as you haven't yet seen Mr. Fairlight, I 
think I will let it stand over for a day or two and see 
if I can't get hold of him in the meanwhile." 

"Oh, as you please," said Murstock, thankful to 
bring the conversation to an end and by no means 
anxious for an interview. "As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Harris, it will suit me better to defer it for a day or 
two as I am extremely busy just now. Perhaps, too, 
I shall see something of Mr. Fairlight myself in the 
meanwhile, if, as you say, he intends giving me a look 
up, and no doubt he will mention the matter to me 
then." 

"Quite so. We'll leave it like that, Mr. Murstock 
— for the present. Good-bye." 

"Great heavens! That's given me a beastly fright," 
said Murstock to himself, when he was back in his 
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room again, his face pale and haggard. ^'It may 
make it extremely awkward for me, as it shows that 
one person at least knciws thM Fairlight intended to 
come and see me yesterday, and there's' no telling 
what that may lead to. Upon my word, I could have 
dropped when that fellow sai'd he had actually accom- 
panied Fairlight as far as the top of my turning. 
That brings it infernally near home. If I had only 
known yesterday morning what I know now I would 
never have risked the job. I wonder if this man 
knows Fairlight's brother and is likely to get into 
touch with him? That would be another infernal 
complication that I hadn't anticipated." And he 
looked at the great safe in the corner of the room 
with a sense of helplessness and dread upon him. 

The remainder of the afternoon • passed slowly 
enough for Murstock, hai'assed in mind as he was 
at this latest development. . It was a relief to him 
when 6 o'clock came, and Tatham had takeij his de- 
parture. He was on the point, df leaving the office 
himself when the telephone bell went. 

''Confound it all! Just as I'm going, of course/* 
he muttered, as he snatched up the receiver. 

"Is that Mr. Murstock's office, if you please?" said 
a woman's voice, pleasant and refined in tone. 

"It is. And he's speaking himself. What do you 
want, please?" Again there was a touch of asperity 
in Murstock's voice. 

"Oh, I'm Miss Alice FitzGerald." The words were 
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uttered in a tone which appeared to imply that no 
further explanation would be necessary. 

"Miss Alice FitzGerald," repeated Murstock, con- 
siderably mystified. "Fm afraid I don't know anyone 
of that name. Haven't you got the wrong number?" 
he added, vexed at being delayed in this way. 

"I think not," was the reply. "I'm Mr. Basil Fair- 
light's fiancee, you know." 

For the second time that afternoon Murstock 
turned deathly white. Here, then, was another person 
who knew something. 

"I — er — I — didn't quite catch that," he managed 
to say, though the words had come to him as clear as 
a bell. It was an instinctive effort on his part to gain 
time. 

The speaker at the other end repeated the sentence, 
slowly and with that, peculiar distinctness of enuncia- 
tion which one usually employs when addressing 
someone who is a little hard of hearing. Her well- 
modulated i^oice carried with perfect clearness, and 
Murstock somehow felt that the lady was slightly 
piqued at not having been heard in the first instance. 

"Did you hear that?" For there was a pause at 
Murstock's end. 

"Oh — er — yes, I heard that, but I'm afraid I am 
somewhat at a loss to understand. I mean — er " 

"Hasn't Mr. Fairlight spoken to you about me?" 

Murstock was at his wit's end for a reply. There 
was something almost uncanny in this succession of 
enquiries over the telephone, from people of whom he 
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had never even heard, concerning the man whose body 
was in his safe. Yet he knew that any appearance of 
hesitancy on his part might tell heavily agaipst him 
ere long. 

"Did you hear that?" he heard the voice at the 
other end say, with emphasis on the last word. 

"Yes, I heard," said Murstock, with a strong effort 
to control his voice and direct his thoughts. "But 
I'm afraid there must be some misunderstanding 
somewhere. I haven't seen Mr. Fairlight for years, 
and I didn't even know that until an hour or so ago 
he had returned to England. Then. a gentleman — 
a total stranger to me — rang me up and made a very 
similar enquiry to your own, and was surprised to 
learn " 

"Do you mean to say Mr. Fairlight hasn't been to 
your office?" The question was asked in a tone of 
astonishment that excused the interruption. 

"I do, indeed. I've seen nothing of him at all," 
said Murstock, in as natural a voice as he could com- 
mand, though the hand that held the receiver to his 
ear trembled palpably. *T told the gentleman who 
rang me up just now," he went on, "that I could only 
conclude Mr. Fairlight must have called on someone 
else instead." 

"Well, that's most remarkable! Apparently, then, 
you didn't even get his letter, since you say you were 
not aware of his return to England?" 

"No, I had no letter. If he wrote, I think he must 
have misdirected it." 
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"Oh, I know he wrote, for I saw the letter my- 
self." 

Murstock began to feel as though a net were being 
drawn about him. 

*1 may tell you," the speaker at the other end pro- 
ceeded, ''that Mr. Fairlight and I travelled to England 
by the same boat. We parted at Plymouth as he 
was coming to London by an earlier train than I, and 
it was arranged that he should call upon me, at my 
aunt's house at South Kensington, this afternoon. 
He had told me he was going to see you, and he said 
he would speak to you about me as he thought it 
possible you might be of some assistance in securing 
me a post as lady secretary. That was why I con- 
cluded you would know who I was when I mentioned 
my name. . . . Well, as Mr. Fairlight didn't call this 
afternoon and I hadn't heard from him, it occurred 
to me to ring you up, as I was becoming uneasy. Of 
course, I didn't know your address, but, fortunately, 
I found your name in the Telephone Guide." 

"I see," said Murstock, his brain in a whirl at the 
extraordinary combination of circumstances that ap- 
peared to be working against him. "Well, no doubt 
you will hear from Mr. Fairlight in a day or two, 
and " 

"In a day or two!" echoed the lady. "But it seems 
so very strange that I should not have heard already. 
We had only just become engaged, and — ^he was 
so 
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There was a slight cmofional catch in the speaker's 
voice, but she went on again in a moment. 

"Quite apart from that, Mr. Murstock, I have good 
reason to be uneasy. To my certain knowledge, Mr. 
Fairlight had in his possession a very valuable 
diamond. In fact, I may as well tell you he showed 
it to me, and" — ^here the lady spoke with a sudden 
impressiveness that was not lost upon the listener — 
"he told me he was particularly anxious to show it to 
you/* 

To say that Murstock was thrown into a state 
bordering on panic by this direct mention of the • 
diamond, coupled, as it was, with a reference to him- 
self, is to express but mildly the state of his feelings. 
But the thought flashed through his mind that his 
very life might depend upon his coolness, and with 
a supreme effort he contrived to keep his wits about 
him. 

"I gathered," he saidj with a calmness that surprised 
himself, "from what the gentleman said who rang me 
up: — Mr. William Harris, I think, was his name — ^that 
Mr. Fairlight had something valuable to show me, 
but I didn't know what it was. I agree with you 
that the fact of his having a valuable diamond on him 
gives you some ground for feeling uneasy, but at the 
same time I can scarcely think he is likely to have met 
with foul play, if that is what you fear." 

"Did Mr. Harris — who, I may tell you, is my 
brother-in-law — ^mention to you that he accompanied 
Mr. Fairlight as far as the comer of your street? I 
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know they arranged to go together as far as that, as 
my brother-in-law had business himself to attend to 
in the City/' 

"He did say so/' 

"How far, may I ask, is your office from the top of 
the street?" 

Murstock had an uncomfortable feeling that the 
conversation was assuming rather the nature of a 
cross-examination. He answered quite frankly, how- 
ever. 

"Oh, roughly, something less than fifty yards." 

"So that it would seem that Mr. Fairlight vanished, 
with this valuable diamond, at a point within fifty 
yards or so of your office, after having expressed his 
intention of coming to see you with it ?" 

There was no mistaking the note of suspicion in the 
speaker's voice. But although it sent a cold shudder 
through him, Murstock was quite master of himself 
now, and his cool, alert brain took in all the possi- 
bilities of the situation. 

"It would seem, as far as I can gather," he 
answered, coldly, "that the last we know at present of 
Mr. Fairlight's movements is that he was in the com- 
pany of your brother-in-law. Mr. William Harris. 
Whether that was at a point fifty yards from my 
office or fifty miles, I have no means of knowing, 
since the whole aflfair is a complete mystery to me." 

"But what am I to do, Mr. Murstock? It seems 
to me to be a matter for the police to take up." 

Murstock experienced another cold shudder, but he 
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replied quite naturally. "It is scarcely for me to offer 
advice," he said, "as the matter does not concern me. 
but — since you ask me — I think if I were in your 
place my first enquiries would be directed towards Mr. 
William Harris." 

AVhat do you mean?" 

'Oh, simply that he appears to know more about 
Mr. Fairlight's latest movements than anyone else, 
and that he should therefore be best able to throw a 
useful light on the matter." 

"I see!" 

Something in the tone in which the words were 
uttered led Murstock to think that the latent hint 
which his last remark had been intended to convey 
was not altogether lost upon the speaker at the other 
end. 

"Thank you," she added. "Good-bye." 



CHAPTER VIII 

murstock's position becomes more dangerous 

As he journeyed home in the train Murstock again 
scanned with eager interest the evening paper. 

Suddenly his eye fell upon something that riveted 
his attention. It read as follows: — 

"Mysterious Disappearance 

"Young Man with a Valuable Diamond Vanishes 

"Considerable anxiety is being felt by the friends 
and relatives of Mr. Basil Fairlight, a young man 
who is said to have just returned from South Africa 
with a very valuable diamond in his possession. 

"As reported to us the circumstances of the case 
would appear to be as follows. Mr. Basil Fairlight — 
who is a son of the late Mr. Stafford Gordon Fairlight, 
of Raglan Hall, Chingford — had been for several years 
in South Africa, principally in the mining districts. 
For some time past no word had been received from 
him, and it was beginning to be feared that some harm 
must have befallen him. Yesterday morning, however, 
we are informed, his brother — Mr. Gordon Fairlight, 
who lives in Gower Street, Bloomsbury — received a 
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letter from Mr. Basil Fairlight (posted apparently at 
Plymouth the previous evening) announcing that he 
had just returned from South Africa and expected to 
be in London the following morning. The letter stated 
that the writer was first going to see a broker whom 
he knew in the City, and to whom he was writing by 
that post, and would then call on his brother. 

*The most important part of the letter, however, was 
the postscript, which announced that the writer had 
had the rare good fortune to discover a diamond of 
immense value, and that he was going to show it to 
his friend the broker, who, the writer stated, had a 
considerable knowledge of precious stones. 

"Naturally, Mr. Gordon Fairlight was greatly sur- 
prised, and equally delighted, at the receipt of this 
letter, and awaited his brother's arrival with eager 
anticipation. As the day wore by, however, and he 
neither saw nor heard anything of him, he became 
uneasy, particularly having regard to his brother's 
reference to the valuable diamond which was in his 
possession, and in the evening he made enquiries of 
various common friends on the chance of one or other 
of them having seen something of his brother. These 
enquiries, however, threw no light on the matter. 
To-day he has been pursuing his investigations fur- 
ther, and is endeavouring to find out who was the 
broker whom his brother intended to see, but whose 
name w^as not mentioned in the letter.*' 

Then followed a description of the missing man's 
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appearance, except as regards the clothes he wore, 
on which point, of course* there was no information 
available. 

"Great Scott!" said Murstock to himself, as he 
folded up the paper and thrust it into his pocket, 
"this is awful. My position seems to be getting 
worse every hour. They're certain to find out who the 
'broker' is, since there are at least two people already 
who know. And even this infernal account in the 
paper makes the case against me appear blacker than 
it need do, for I see it refers to the broker as having a 
considerable knowledge of the value of precious stones. 
That's just what I haven't got — I only wish I had — 
and I can't make out how Fairlight can have sup- 
posed I knew anything about them. 

"Another thing I can't make out is why Fairlight 
should have represented to me that no one knew of 
his return to England. His brother certainly knew, 
and that, of course, is quite sufficient to make my 
position infinitely more dangerous. 

"Then again, there's his mysterious fiancee. Be- 
yond a doubt, I should say, she must know his brother's 
address (or at all events, she will see it now in the 
paper), and will go and see him. And, of course, she 
will tell him of her telephone conversation with me! 
Fairlight never breathed a word to me about his 
having become engaged, much less to ask me if I could 
do anything in the way of finding her a crib as secre- 
tary. Neither did he say a word about that precious 
fellow from Cape Town — ^his fiancee's brother-in-law. 
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True, he may have had it in his mind to speak about 
these things before he left me. I know one thing, and 
that is that if I can possibly divert suspicion to that 
brother-in-law Vm going to do so, though I am afraid 
there won't be much in it. Still, it might give me 
a brief breathing space. It seems certain that my only 
chance now will be to clear out of the country at 
the first opportunity, and I must say it's a bit of luck 
that that extraordinar}' hawker chap, Hugh Twicer, 
should have chanced to drop in this afternoon and 
put me on to a likely channel for disposing of the stone 
to advantage — though there will be risk enough even 
so." 

Then a very disconcerting thought occurred to Mur- 
stock, and he wondered that it had not struck him 
before. What if Hugh Twicer, on realising — ^as he 
was bound to do when the crime was discovered — ^that 
he had unwittingly aided a murderer, were to divulge 
to the police his, Murstock's, destination and object? 
That, of course, would mean his arrest immediately 
he reached the hawker's friend, if, indeed, he got that 
far. But, on a moment's reflection, he felt that it 
was scarcely probable Hugh Twicer would do that, 
as that would involve the betrayal of his friend, on 
which point he had spoken with convincing sincerity 
when he had declared he would never dream of giving 
him away. Indeed, the very fact of his having made 
the condition of secrecy which he had imposed struck 
Murstock as a strongly favourable point. 

"No," he said to himself, "I don't think I should 
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have much to fear in that direction. It's evident to 
me that — whatever the reason — this fellow, Hugh 
Twicer, isn't going to get his friend into trouble if he 
can help it. It may well be, of course, that the two 
men have been mutually concerned in questionable 
transactions in the past, so that each fears the other, 
or it may be simply loyalty to his friend, for they say 
there's honour amongst thieves ; but in any case, unless 
I am vastly mistaken, that old hawker chap, or what- 
ever he styles himself, would keep discreetly in the 
background when he found there was a hue and cry 
for me. What baffles me is, how many hours or days 
after I clear out will elapse before my safe is opened T 
That's what " 

Suddenly, he became aware that two men in the 
carriage were discussing the very case which so in- 
timately concerned himself. 

"Yes," one of them was saying, "I've just been 
reading about it. Looks a bit 'fishy,' doesn't it? Got 
a valuable diamond on him, and goes to see this broker, 
who is supposed to have a knowledge of precious 
stones, and then disappears. I should have thought, 
by the way, that precious stones were a bit out of 
an ordinary broker's line, eh?" 

"No doubt," said the other, "but, of course, the 
broker might have gained his knowledge entirely apart 
from his business. For instance, he might have had 
some experience himself of the diamond fields before 
taking to City life. One thing that strikes me as 
significant is this. It would appear from the paper 
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that this fellow, Fairlight, wrote to the broker to say 
he was coming to see him on the following morning. 
Probably, too, he would have mentioned about the 
diamond. Now, my point is this, if he wrote, there 
must be some broker in the City who received that 
letter, and *' 

"Yes, I see what you're driving at, and it's a jolly 
good point. You mean, of course, that the broker who 
received the letter will come forward when he sees 
this in the paper, and say whether or not Fairlight 
did, in fact, turn up." 

"Certainly. That would be the natural thing for 
an innocent man to do, as he would realise that to 
remain silent would be only to excite suspicion." 

"Well, it will be interesting to see if he does come 
forward. Do you think they will have any difficulty 
in tracing him if he doesn't?" 

"Crouch End! Crouch End!" the porters were 
shouting as the train drew up at Murstock's station, 
and he had to alight without catching the reply to this 
very interesting question. 

That evening he laid his plans for departure. The 
fact that news of Fairlight's disappearance had got 
into the papers decided him definitely to avail himself 
of Hugh Twicer's offer, whatever the risks, since the 
danger he would run in remaining where he was would 
be greater still. It must be neck or nothing now, he 
told himself. He would go to business as usual to- 
morrow, and would withdraw from the bank the small 
sum of money standing to his credit, and settle up 
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with the hawker. Then he would book the first avail- 
able passage to Canada-— of course, under an assumed 
name. He reflected that at this season of the year 
he would probably be able to secure a berth in the next 
out-going boat. 

"The worst of it is," he said to himself, as he figured 
out the approximate cost of getting to Canada and 
having to travel some distance there before reaching 
his final destination, "I'm so infernally hard up that by 
the time I have paid Hugh Twicer his f lo and booked 
my passage, I shan't have enough over to provide 
against contingencies. Tm afraid it would be worse 
than useless to go to my uncle for a loan, and besides 
he would ask too many questions. The only man I 
can think of is Harford. I think, if I pitched a suit- 
able yam to him, I ought to be able to tap him for 
a loan of £25, which would be quite sufficient." 

Mr. Harford, it may be explained, was a business 
friend of Murstock's, of very good standing in Mincing 
Lane, and the fortunate possessor of considerable 
private means. As it happened, Murstock had recently 
done him a good turn in the course of business, and it 
was this fact that gave him grounds for believing that 
the favour of a temporary loan of a relatively small 
sum of money would not be refused. He decided that 
he would go and see Mr. Harford on the following 
morning. 

As on the previous night, before turning in to bed 
he feasted his eyes on the glittering gem that, save 
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when he had shown it to Hugh Twicer, had lain hidden 
all day in the little case in his pocket. 

"What a beauty !" he murmured, as he gazed down 
upon it. "Seems impossible to imagine its bringing 
ill-luck to anyone. And yet that fellow seemed so 
certain about it !" 

An uneasy look crept into his face. He was think- 
ing of his own ill-luck and the startling swiftness of 
developments since the stone had come into his posses- 
sion. 

"Confound it all!" he muttered. "I shall become 
superstitious myself if I don't look out. Its intrinsic 
value is close on £15,000, anyway. That's what I've 
got to think of." 

Carefully he replaced the diamond in the case. 

"But I wish to heaven," he added grimly, "it hadn't 
cost me a human life." 



CHAPTER IX 

AN UNFORTUNATE CLASH OF CALLERS 

It was with almost trembling eagerness that Murstock 
turned to his paper, the Daily Messenger, on the fol- 
lowing morning. Sure enough, it contained a whole 
column about the missing young man from South 
Africa. A good deal of it had appeared in the evening 
paper of the previous day, but there was an important 
addition which set Murstock's pulses throbbing anew. 
This was as follows : — 

"From our latest enquiries we gather that Mr. Basil 
Fairlight became engaged to a young lady on the home- 
ward voyage from Cape Town. She is a Miss Alice 
FitzGerald, and is at present residing with her aunt, 
Mrs. Colborn, at South Kensington. Miss FitzGerald, 
in an interview which she was good enough to grant 
our representative, confirmed the statement already 
made that the missing young man had a very valuable 
diamond in his possession. Indeed, she stated that he 
had more than once shown it to her, and had told her 
that he estimated its value at well over f 12,000. It 
further appears that she herself saw the letter which 
Mr. Fairlight wrote to his friend, the City broker, 
expressing the intention of calling upon him. 
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"Miss FitzGerald also states that upon reaching 
Plymouth on Monday evening last it was arranged 
that her brother-in-law, Mr. William Harris, who had 
accompanied her from Cape Town, should journey to 
London with Mr. Fairlight by the boat-train. Miss 
FitzGerald proceeding thither with a lady friend the 
following morning, as she did not wish to travel up 
overnight. Late yesterday afternoon Miss FitzGerald 
communicated through the telephone with the broker, 
whom her fiance had intended to see, but he declared 
emphatically that Mr. Fairlight had not called upon 
him and that he had not received any letter from him. 

"Our representative also had an interview with Mr. 
William Harris. That gentleman stated that on ar- 
riving at Paddington, shortly after midnight, he and 
Mr. Fairlight secured a couple of bedrooms at the Great 
Western Hotel, and that on the following morning, 
having business himself in the City, he accompanied 
Mr. Fairlight as far as a turning out of Great Tower 
Street, in which turning he was given to understand 
that the office of Mr. Fairlight's friend was situated. 
He, too, in the afternoon of yesterday communicated 
by telephone with the broker in question, and was 
met by an expression of astonishment at the news of 
Mr. Fairlight's return. Mr. Harris, it seems, had no 
definite knowledge of the existence of the diamond, 
though he understood Mr. Fairlight had something of 
great value on him which he desired to show to the 
broker, and he states that he had good reason to 
conclude it was a diamond. 
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"We are now able to supplement the description 
already given of the missing man's appearance by 
stating that he was wearing a dark grey lounge suit, 
a turn-over collar, and a tie in which a small gold pin 
was fixed. He also wore a dark blue Melton over- 
coat (of the Chesterfield pattern) with velvet collar, 
and a Trilby hat." 

'Tretty bad, pretty bad!" muttered Murstock to 
himself as he set the paper down and turned mechani- 
cally to his breakfast. "The only redeeming feature 
is that it might strike anyone reading this account 
that the brother-in-law may conceivably know a little 
more about the diamond than he cares to admit. Why 
should he be so particular about accompanying Fair- 
light to the top of the turning out of Great Tower 
Street, and if he did, in fact, do so, had he possibly 
already secured the diamond for himself and cleverly 
substituted an imitation stone in its place — a precon- 
ceived plan, eh ? They spent the night together at the 
Great Western Hotel, I see, and although it is stated 
that they engaged two rooms, it would be interesting 
to know if those rooms communicated. 

"Another point that might strike the casual reader 
would be the possibility of that precious fiancee being 
an accomplice. . . . Still, all that doesn't in the least 
alter the fact that / am the real culprit. Heavens! 
If I only had that infernal key of my safe I would 
lose no time in burning the body. I suppose quick- 
lime would do the job. Ugh! it's awful." And 
Murstock shuddered at the gruesome thought. 
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He left his unfinished breakfast and hurried off to 
the City. He had not been at his office long when he 
was served with a writ, at the suit of Messrs. Schneider 
and Co. He accepted the document with perfect 
composure, however, his only comment to the process- 
server being a polite intimation that the matter should 
receive his attention in due course. 

Presently, having withdrawn from the bank the 
very small amount standing to his credit, he found 
himself awaiting, with considerable impatience, the 
arrival of Hugh Twicer. He had despatched his clerk 
on an errand in order that he might know nothing of 
the hawker's second visit. That worthy man arrived 
punctually on the stroke of ii, while Murstock was 
smoking a cigarette in the outer office. 

"Ah, here you are,'' said the latter, "come inside. 
My clerk is out just now, so I'll lock this outer door 
as we don't want to be disturbed by any chance callers. 
If anyone happens to call they'll conclude that both I 
and my clerk are out. That does happen sometimes," 
he added, smiling, as he led his visitor into the inner 
room. 

"Well, I shall not detain you long," said Hugh 
Twicer, in businesslike tones. "Here is the letter of 
introduction to my friend, which I give you purely 
upon the conditions agreed to yesterday. You will 
see that it contains no actual reference to the diamond. 
It is quite unnecessary that it should, and in the event 
of its falling into wrong hands, by any mischance, the 
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reference might prove unfortunate. I am sure you 
will quite understand me/' 

He shot a quick glance at Murstock as he spoke, and 
placed an unsealed envelope on the table. It was ad- 
dressed to "Mr. Abe Tanfield, of 998a, Main Street, 
Winnipeg, Canada." 

Murstock, having carefully read through the letter of 
introduction, replaced it in the envelope and put it in 
his pocket. Brief as the letter was, it was to the point, 
and he felt that it would serve his purpose. 

"That is quite satisfactory," he said, and without 
more ado counted out ten sovereigns and handed them 
to Hugh Twicer. 

He had scarcely done so when there was a loud 
knock at the door of the outer office. Both men started 
palpably and turned uneasily in the direction from 
which the sound came. 

"Let them knock," said Murstock, after a brief 
pause, "it's no one of any consequence. Til be bound. 
They'll soon clear off, anyway." For reasons of his 
own he preferred that no one should see his visitor 
leave the office. 

But whoever the chance caller might be, it was 
evident that the locked door did not convey to him 
the idea that there was no one inside, for the first knock 
was quickly followed by a second, and the second by a 
third, each knock growing louder and more insistent 
than the one before. 

"Confound it all !" muttered Murstock savagely, and 
in evident doubt as to what to do. 
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Hugh Twicer looked distinctly uneasy. "I think I 
know the reason of it, friend," he said in a grim whis- 
per. "It's just a phase of the ill-luck that hangs about 
that diamond of yours." 

"No, no, it isn't anything of the sort," said Mur- 
stock, in an impatient undertone. "It's just some silly 
fool who hasn't the sense to " 

Another loud knock at the door interrupted his sen- 
tence, and a querulous voice could be plainly heard 
soliloquising on the utterly unbusinesslike habits of the 
young men of the present day. 

Murstock swore beneath his breath. He had recog- 
nised his uncle's rasping voice. That his fussy relative 
should have taken it into his head to pay him another 
unexpected visit was bad enough in itself, but that he 
should have happened to call at such an awkward 
moment was exasperating beyond measure. Indeed, 
it placed him in something of a dilemma, for it was 
quite conceivable that his persistent uncle would remain 
on the door mat for an indefinite period, awaiting de- 
velopments, in which case the longer the opening of 
the door was delayed the worse it would be. Besides, 
Tatham would be back soon now. 

Murstock was on the point of answering his uncle's 
impetuous summons when Hugh Twicer — ^who seemed 
as anxious as Murstock himself to avoid unnecessary 
observation — ^told him to wait a moment. "No need 
for anyone to know I'm here," he said, as if seized 
with a sudden idea, "hide me in that big safe of 
yours." 
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And before Murstock could stop him he had darted, 
with surprising agility, across the room and clutched 
hold of the steel knob on the safe door, apparently 
imagining that the door would not be locked. He had, 
however, no sooner touched the safe than he staggered 
back with an exclamation of horror, whilst he clasped 
the hand that had come in contact with the safe as 
though it had been burnt. Strange words escaped his 
lips, which Murstock took to be oaths in some foreign 
tongue. 

"Whatever's the matter?" demanded the latter, his 
face ghastly white. 

Hugh Twicer recovered himself quickly, though he 
still nursed the hand that had touched the safe. 

"It's the worst of being a psychic," he said, philo- 
sophically. "I can't tell you what's the matter, friend, 
but there's something queer about that safe of yours. 
I wouldn't get inside it if you offered me " 

"Who wants you to get inside ?" broke in Murstock, 
with an angry gleam in his eye. "It strikes me you're 
talking a lot of rot. There is nothing the matter with 
the safe that I know of, and it's been in my possession 
several years." 

There was a fresh assault upon the office door at 
this juncture, and it was evident that Sir Algernon 
Touchey had heard voices within. For the moment 
Murstock had forgotten his uncle. With a warning 
sign to Hugh Twicer to be ready to take his departure 
he hurried to the door. 

As he opened it the old hawker, bag in hand, sham- 
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bled out, and Sir Algernon stepped in. The latter's 
glance followed the retreating figure of the hawker with 
obvious curiosity and suspicion. Then he glared round 
upon his nephew, who was making a strong effort to 
appear calm and unconcerned. 

"Now don't tell me that you're glad to see me, young 
man," said Sir Algernon, in tones of extreme annoy- 
ance, "because I shan't beheve you. Upon my word, 
your methods of conducting business are inscrutable. 
I say they are inscrutable. Locked in again — as if 
you were plotting a murder — and then, when at length 
you deign to open the door " 

But Murstock was equal to the occasion. He smiled 
with the utmost sangfroid, in a way which seemed to 
imply that his uncle had just missed a good joke. 

"Locked in, indeed V* he exclaimed. "You may well 
say that!" 

He laughed outright, and considering the trying con- 
ditions under which the effort was made it was cer- 
tainly an excellent imitation of a good hearty laugh. 

"You may be surprised to learn. Uncle," he went on, 
with a quiet chuckle of amusement, "that it was that 
extraordinary-looking personage whom you saw a mo- 
ment ago who did the 'locking-in.' Upon my word, 
it's the funniest thing I've heard of for a long time." 

By this time he had led his uncle into the inner office. 
That gentleman was now regarding his nephew with 
considerable astonishment and perplexity. 

"What do you mean, young man?" he demanded, 
peremptorily. "I say again, what do you mean ?" Sir 
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Algernon had a curious habit of reiteration, particu- 
larly in moments of annoyance or irritation. 

'Well, ril tell you all about it, Uncle, and I think 
you will agree that I have really had an amusing little 
experience." Murstock was still smiling broadly. **To 
begin with, that strikingly eccentric-looking individual 
with the old black bag is no other than the man who 
claims to be the tenant of this office. You remember 
my telling you about him yesterday? Well, he evi- 
dently took it into his head to press his preposterous 
claim a little further, and so this morning he pays me 
another visit — as it happened, just after Tatham, my 
clerk, had gone out The moment he entered the 
office he asked me if I were alone, and when I told 
him that I was, hanged if he doesn't turn the key in 
the door and stalk into my inner room ! Of course, I 
asked him pretty plainly what he meant by such be- 
haviour, but I quickly came to the conclusion that the 
old fellow was not entirely responsible for his actions 
and that the best way was to humour him a bit. Your 
persistent knocks on the door were really most oppor- 
tune, for I told him I believed it was a policeman, as 
I was expecting one, and that happy inspiration on my 
part had a salutary effect on him. I little thought, 
though," Murstock added with another laugh, **that the 
'policeman' would prove to be my uncle." 

"Humph !" said Sir Algernon Touchey, with a sar- 
donic smile, "a queer experience in a City office cer- 
tainly. But the old fellow didn't show any surprise 
when your visitor turned out not to be a policeman, did 
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he ? I wonder at that/' And Sir Algernon regarded 
his nephew quizzically. 

"I think," said the latter, ''my telling him that I 
was expecting a policeman gave him a bit of a fright, 
and he thought he had better clear off while he had 
the chance." 

"And are you expecting a policeman?" 

Murstock met his uncle's searching gaze with an 
assumption of amusement which he was far from feel- 
ing. 

"No, that Fm not," he replied. "No visits from 
policemen for me, Uncle, thank you. I prefer to " 

"One moment, one moment," broke in Sir Algernon, 
with intense f ussiness. "Let us go by steps. There's 
a point I should like to clear up before we go any 
further. You say you told that man that you were 
expecting a policeman. You tell me that you're not 
expecting a policeman. If it is a fact that you're not 
expecting a policeman, then your statement to that man 
was a deliberate lie. I say it was a deliberate lie. Now, 
is that so, or is it not ?" 

"Really, Uncle," began Murstock, "I " 

"Now you are trying to hedge," interrupted his uncle 
testily. "And if there's one thing I hate more than 
another, it's hedging. Can't you answer a plain ques- 
tion in a plain way? Of course, if you're going to 
tell me that, for some reason or other, you are expect- 
ing a visit from a police officer this morning, then your 
statement to that man who has just gone was perfectly 
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true. Perfectly true. But in that case, why did you 
tell me that you're not?'' 

"But I do tell you that I'm not expecting a visit 
from a policeman. Neither am I." 

In spite of himself there was a note of annoyance 
in Murstock's voice. This harping on the possibility 
of his expecting a visit from a policeman was getting 
on his nerves. But he quickly recovered his good 
humour. 

"Of course, Uncle," he went on, "if you choose to 
put it in that way, I'm afraid I did tell that fellow a 
lie, and I must say I think the circumstances justified 
it. It was the simplest way of getting rid of him. 
It's quite evident he's a bit queer in the head. I 
daresay you noticed as he went out his peculiar 
looks?" 

"Oh, peculiar looks don't count for much in my 
estimation. You must not pay too much attention to 
them. Some people might say that you're peculiar 
looking. I suppose, by the way, that that fellow is the 
man who claims to be the owner of your precious safe 
—eh?" 

"Er— yes— that's the fellow." 

"And, of course, that is the safe in question?" Sir 
[Algernon pointed to the comer of the room. 

"Yes, that's it," said Murstock. "How is Aunt 
Rachael, Uncle ?" 

But Murstock's attempt to change the subject was 
not successful. 

"Oh, don't let us bother about your Aunt Rachael 
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at the moment/' was the somewhat ungracious reply- 
to Murstock's kind enquiry after his aunt's health. 
'Tm interested in that safe of yours just now." And 
he moved across the room to make a closer inspection. 

"You have no objection to my lighting a cigarette, 
I suppose ?" said Murstock casually, as he watched his 
uncle out of the comer of his eye. 

"Not the least — though I think it's a bad habit in 
business. What on earth do you find to stow away in 
this safe, Henry?" 

"Well, to tell you the truth " 

"Eh? What's that you're saying? I didn't catch 
that." And Sir Algernon wheeled round abruptly and 
fixed his piercing blue eyes on his nephew's face. It 
was impossible to tell whether the old man had be- 
come suddenly suspicious, or had, indeed, merely failed 
to catch what was said. 

"I was saying," repeated Murstock, apparently quite 
unmoved, but inwardly chafing, "that to tell you the 

truth " 

'Oh, I beg pardon. Yes, yes, to be sure. Go 
on.^ 

"To tell you the truth," Murstock went on deliber- 
ately, "I really make very little use of that safe. Just 
store a few books and a — er — little loose cash there, 
and so on." 

"Humph ! Ah !" said Sir Algernon, eyeing the great 
safe with a degree of interest and curiosity that very 
much vexed his nephew. "Now, I daresay it will sound 
strange to you, Henry," he went on, with a sudden 
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lapse into an almost boyish simplicity of manner, *'but, 
do you know, I doubt if I have ever seen the inside 
of a safe as big as this. Of course, as you are aware, 
I never was in business myself, so you must pardon 
an old man's curiosity, but I can't help feeling I should 
much like to have just a peep inside. May I ?" 

Tatham's return at this precise moment saved Mur- 
stock the necessity of inventing an excuse for not 
gratifying his uncle's curiosity, and he seized the op- 
portunity to hurry into the outer office, ostensibly for 
the purpose of interrogating his clerk on some matter 
of business. 

"I'm awfully sorry, Uncle," he said, when he re- 
turned to the inner room, "but I find I have to go out 
and see a man on a rather urgent matter, so I'm afraid 
I must ask you to drop in some other time." 

Up to now Murstock had no idea what was the ob- 
ject of his uncle's second visit, and he had purposely 
refrained from asking him. He guessed, however, that, 
whatever it was, the intimation of a pressing business 
engagement would bring him to the point. 

Sir Algernon seemed somewhat crestfallen. 

**I suppose," he said, as he picked up his old-fash- 
ioned silk hat, "that means I'll have to be content with- 
out seeing the inside of your big safe this morning, 
eh? Ah, veil, of course, it can't he helped. Business 
is business. ... By the way, Henry, this man you're 
going to see on a somewhat urgent matter — if I may 
ask the question — I suppose he doesn't happen to be 
the individual who owes you money, does he?" 
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Murstock thought he detected the faintest suspicion 
of a twinkle in his uncle's eye, and he could not help 
wondering if his excuse had been accepted as genu- 
ine. 

**I only ask, of course," his uncle went on, with an 
air of benevolence, "out of interest in your welfare, 
Henry." 

"Oh, quite so, Uncle. I appreciate that. No, it*s 
not that man. This concerns a commission I have for 
a very good customer, and I'm anxious not to disap- 
point him. That's all." 

"I see," said Sir Algernon gravely, with his head on 
one side as though he were carefully weighing the 
purport of his nephew's words. "I see. Well," he 
added, with a briskness quite unusual in him, "I'll be 
off at once. I had to come into the City, as it hap- 
pened, and I told your Aunt Rachael I would give 
you a look up to ask you to dine with us this evening. 
We have a few friends coming round — good old Col. 
Phrenzie, of Highgate, for one — and would like you to 
join us if you are free." 

Murstock accepted the invitation with a cordial ex- 
pression of thanks. Not that he had the remotest in- 
tention of fulfilling the engagement — a wire at the last 
moment would excuse him from that — ^but it was the 
quickest way of getting rid of his troublesome rela- 
tive. 

Just as they were shaking hands in the outer oiffice a 
tall, erect, middle-aged man, with an alert manner and 
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hawk-like eyes, stepped in and, addressing himself to 
Tatham, asked politely for Mr. Henry Murstock. 

"Tell him," added the stranger, with quiet em- 
phasis, **that Detective Stalker would like to see him 
for a few minutes." 

Sir Algernon started. Then, with one swift glance 
of surprise and reproach at his nephew, he disappeared 
without a word. 



CHAPTER X 



DETECTIVE STALKER 



''Detective Stalker!" 

To Murstock it was an ominous enough announce- 
ment, but, beyond a momentary pallor, he contrived to 
appear quite unconcerned. He realised instantly that 
the betrayal of any emotion or agitation on his part 
now might precipitate the discovery of his crime. That 
it must soon be discovered he no longer doubted, but 
he still clung to the hope that he might meanwhile be 
able to make good his escape. 

He allowed a faint expression of surprise to show 
itself in his face as he turned, with perfect courtesy, to 
the detective. 

"I am Mr. Henry Murstock," he said simply, "will 
you step inside?" And he led the way into the inner 
room. He motioned politely to his visitor to be seated, 
and himself sat down at his desk, his back to the light 
Then he calmly lit a cigarette, and inquired blandly 
in what way he could be of assistance to the detec- 
tive. 

Mr. Stalker came to the point at once. His free-and- 
easy manner was singularly at variance with the popu- 

"4 . 
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lar conception of a detective, and when he spoke it was 
in the tone of a gentleman of culture. 

"I am a private detective, Mr. Murstock — late of 
Scotland Yard, you know. Tve been instructed by 
friends of Mr. Basil Fairlight to make enquiries con- 
cerning that gentleman's — er — ^somewhat mysterious 
disappearance, and as I am given to understand that 
you are a personal friend of his, and that it was his 
intention to come and see you on the particular day 
on which it seems he disappeared, I thought I should 
like to ask you a few questions on the matter. Of 
course, I need scarcely tell you, Mr. Murstock, that 
you are not bound to answer any questions I may put 
to you." 

He spoke quite casually, and readily accepted a 
cigarette from Murstock's case. In spite of his hawk- 
like eyes and a little habit that he had of suddenly 
turning them full upon the person to whom he was 
speaking and as suddenly withdrawing them, it was 
difficult to realise that this man had probably spent 
the best part of his life in tracking criminals. 

"If it is possible for me to assist you in any way, 
Mr. Stalker, I shall be most happy to do so," replied 
Murstock, secretly relieved at the knowledge that his 
visitor was acting in a private capacity and was no 
longer an official representative of Scotland Yard. It 
was something to be thankful for that the police had 
not yet been consulted. 

"And so far as answering questions is concerned," 
Murstock went on cordially, "I shall be only too pleased 
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to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions 
you may wish to put to me. I have, of course, read 
something about the matter in the papers, and I only 
hope you may be successful in speedily restoring Mr. 
Fairlight to his friends. We should all like to know 
he is safe and sound." 

"Thank you very much, Mr. Murstock. I felt sure 
I could count on your hearty co-operation the moment 
I saw you.'' 

The detective blew a ring of smoke from his ciga- 
rette and gazed thoughtfully at the ceiling for a few 
moments in silence. 

*1 suppose," he said, with a slight drawl and one of 
those swift, momentary glances at Murstock, "you 
were, maybe, surprised when Mr. Harris, of Cape 
Town, and Miss FitzGerald rang you up on the tele- 
phone yesterday afternoon, weren't you?" 

In spite of a certain conciliatory air, there was some- 
thing in the detective's manner suggestive rather of a 
clever counsel opening his cross-examination, some- 
thing that seemed to imply he had his best cards up his 
sleeve and would play them all in good time to the 
general discomfiture of the witness. Murstock was 
conscious of this impression, but there was no hint 
in the steady gaze of his steel-grey eyes of any un- 
easiness he may have felt. 

"I was never more surprised in my life," he an- 
swered, with conviction. "Till then I had no idea of 
Mr. Fairlight's return to England, let alone his dis- 
appearance." 
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''You know, I suppose, that he wrote you a letter 
telling you of his return and stating his intention of 
calling upon you the following morning?" 

*1 am told that he did so," was the guarded reply; 
"but no letter from him reached me." 

"Do you suggest, then, that the postal authorities 
are to blame for your ignorance of Mr. Fairlight's re- 
turn?" enquired the detective, with a pleasant smile 
but a faint hint of irony in his voice. 

"Either that, or that the letter was never, in fact, 
written," was the cool rejoinder. 

"The latter alternative scarcely seems probable, does 
it, in view of the testimony of Mr. Harris and Miss 
FitzGerald, together with Mr. Fairlight's own state- 
ment in his letter to his brother? In that letter he 
stated that he was writing to a certain broker in the 
City whom he knew, and that he was going to see him 
before proceeding to Bloomsbury, where, as you may 
know, Mr. Fairlight's brother resides. Now, although 
your name was not actually mentioned in the letter, 
there can, it seems to me, be little doubt you were the 
broker in question, having regard to the evidence of 
Mr. Harris and Miss FitzGerald on the point. They, 
clearly, must have understood it was you whom Mr. 
Fairlight intended to see, or they would never have 
communicated with you." 

The detective shot one of his quick, scrutinising 
glances at Murstock to see if the obvious logic of his 
deduction were appreciated. 

"Yes, I see your point," said Murstock, calmly. 
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"Looking at it in that light it would appear that Mr. 
Fairlight had an intention of coming to see me." 

**And that he wrote to you expressing that inten- 
tion," pursued the detective with another quick glance. 
"In that case, I suppose we must fall back on the 
delinquencies of the postal authorities to account for 
the non-receipt by you of that letter?" 

But Murstock was not to be driven into admitting 
more than he was compelled to. 

"It would certainly seem," he replied coolly, "that 
Mr. Fairlight had expressed an intention of coming to 
see me, but the statements of Mr. Harris and Miss 
FitzGerald that he had written a letter to me, do not, 
I am afraid, convince me — in the absence of such let- 
ter — that he did, in fact, write to me. Of course, Mr. 
Stalker," he went on with an air of deference, "it's 
not for me to suggest theories to a man of your ex- 
perience, but it has somehow occurred to me that pos- 
sibly there may have been some kind of conspiracy in 
the matter. To a late Scotland Yard officer like your- 
self, Tm sure it's not necessary for me to pursue the 
point further. At all events, the whole affair is utterly 
inexplicable to me, and I sincerely hope you may soon 
be able to clear it up." 

"Oh, I have no doubt about that," replied Mr. Stalker 
airily, and with a degree of assurance that was far 
from pleasing to Murstock. "Fm so used to these little 
mysteries, don't you know? Often enough I arrive 
at my solutions almost by intuition." He rose from 
his seat and started to pace thoughtfully up and down 
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the room. "What raises this case out of the common- 
place, Mr. Murstock," he went on, "is the fact that 
Mr. Fairlight appears to have had a very valuable 
diamond on him. Did you know that, by the way ?'* 

"Well, I gathered from Mr. Harris over the tele- 
phone that he had something of value on him, and 
Miss FitzGerald told me it was a diamond. Besides, 
I think the account in the paper mentioned the fact." 

"Ah, to be sure. Well, it seems," went on the de- 
tective, "that Mr. Fairlight's estimate of the value of 
that diamond was about twelve thousand pounds." 

"Sounds rather improbable, doesn't it?" said Mur- 
stock, with a smile of incredulity. 

"Improbable or not, there is no doubt it was a stone 
of great value. Indeed, it was on the strength of his 
extraordinarily lucky 'find' that Mr. Fairlight threw 
up his quest of wealth in the diamond fields and re- 
turned to England." 

The detective suddenly resumed his questions. 

"By the way, Mr. Murstock, what do you say in 
answer to Mr. Harris's statement that he actually ac- 
companied Mr. Fairlight, on the morning of his disap- 
pearance, as far as the top of your turning — ^this turn- 
ing out of Great Tower Street, in which your office 
is situated ?" 

"I say that we only have his word for that," an- 
swered Murstock doggedly. "Have you interviewed 
him yet?" 

"Oh, yes." 

"Well, what did he say?" 
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Mr. Stalker laughed good-naturedly as he shot an- 
other glance at Murstock from his hawk-like eyes. 

"He said he had no doubt your office contained the 
secret. Funny thing to say, wasn't it? Suggested I 
should ask to see the interior of your safe, or some silly 
nonsense of that sort." 

The words were carelessly — almost flippantly — 
spoken, but Murstock had an uncomfortable impression 
that the detective was observing him more narrowly 
than he had done hitherto. 

But Murstock merely raised his eyebrows and smiled 
with an air of mild astonishment and amusement. 

"Upon my word," he said, "that's very funny. Talk 
about jumping at conclusions, eh? I should think 
Mr. Harris must have a perverted sense of humour." 

"So should I," remarked Mr. Stalker, drily. To 
Murstock there was an ominous suspicion of double 
meaning in the words. 

Suddenly the detective's eye fell upon the safe in 
the corner of the room. Without a word, he saun- 
tered up to it and regarded it with critical interest. 

Murstock's heart stood still, and a paralysing dread 
gripped him by the throat. Was this detective, after 
all, going to ask to be allowed to see the inside of the 
safe? Even in his momentary terror it struck him as 
a grim and sinister coincidence that for the third time 
that morning his victim's place of concealment had 
attracted attention. 

Mr. Stalker wheeled round abruptly and fastened 
his keen eyes on Murstock's face. 
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"That's a fine safe of yours, Mr. Murstock," he 
said. "I'm always interested in safes. Had a lot to 
do with them in my time." He still spoke casually, but 
there seemed to be always an underlying significance 
in what he said. Curiously, Murstock had suddenly 
become absorbed in assorting some documents on his 
desk, and his comment was scarcely audible. For the 
moment he was at his wit's ends, and the detective's 
next words came as an unspeakable relief to him. 

"Well, Mr. Murstock," said that gentleman, "I see 
you are very busy this morning, so I must not trespass 
too much on your time. I am extremely obliged to 
you for your courtesy and your readiness to answer 
my questions. If any fresh point should arise I'll 
come and see you again, if I may." He looked side- 
ways at Murstock, and again the latter had a disquiet- 
ing impression that the speaker meant more than he 
actually said. 

"Come again by all means if you think I can be of 
any assistance to you," said Murstock, more thankful 
than he dared to show that the interview was nearly 
over. "If I may presume, however, to make a sug- 
gestion, it is that you should further interrogate Mr. 
Harris, of Cape Town." 

He spoke with deliberate and careful emphasis, and 
in a way which clearly implied that it was doubtless 
unnecessary for him to say an3rthing more in that direc- 
tion. 

The detective gave an approving nod, but the insin- 
uating smile which, for an instant, lit up his strong 
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features robbed it of any reassurance it might other- 
wise have conveyed to Murstock. 

"Not a bad idea of yours, Mr. Murstock," he said. 
"rU have a further chat with the gentleman who 
makes the preposterous suggestion that your safe prob- 
ably- contains the secret. Ha! ha! Too funny for 
anything, isn't it? Good-day." 

And he went out of the office nodding and smiling 
pleasantly enough, but with a last swift, half-stealthy 
scrutiny of the pale, set features of the man to whom 
he was speaking. 

Murstock remained in deep meditation for some min- 
utes after the detective had taken his departure. A 
disconcerting thought was obtruding itself upon his 
mind with growing insistence. At first he had scouted 
the idea — for it had come to him several times already, 
but the succession of untoward events of the morning 
had strengthened it, and he now found himself haunted 
by the suspicion — ^the fear — ^that the stone he had ac- 
quired by such dreadful means was verily a stone of ill- 
luck; and that its sinister influence was already at 
work. 

"It certainly does seem like it," he muttered to him- 
self. "This latest development caps everything. To 
think that that infernal detective should chance to call 
and be announced exactly as my inquisitive old uncle 
— ^with his stupid questions about possible visits from 
folicemen, which I had so carefully denied — ^was in the 
act of leaving the office! And how much, I won- 
der, does the detective really know or suspect ? Upon 
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my word, in spite of his affable airs, I never in all 
my life felt more like a criminal under cross-examina- 
tion than I did when he was putting some of those 
extremely awkward questions. And somehow I think 
he regards that suggestion about the safe as less of a 
joke than he pretends. Anyway, my mind is quite 
made up now. I'm going to book a passage, by the 
first boat possible, to Canada— or the States, if I can 
do it quicker that way ; hunt out that Winnipeg man, 
and get rid of this diamond for the best price I can. 
If I do get caught — well, Fm done, that's all. It's 
neck or nothing with a vengeance. It's just about as 
certain as it can be that I've got to do a little 'dis- 
appearance' on my own account, and that with as little 
loss of time as possible." 

He put on his hat and made his way to the offices 
of a well-known steamship company. 

Whatever his recent ill-luck had been, it certainly 
could not be said that he was unfortunate in his efforts 
to book an early passage, for he succeeded in securing 
a second cabin berth in a boat leaving Southampton 
for New York in two days' time, namely, the following 
Saturday. 

"That's good," he said to himself. "Now I must 
get hold of Harford and see if I can tap him for a £25 
loan. I think that will be sufficient for a 'resei:ve' 
with the little I still have left of my own. It's no 
good asking for more than I really need, or I may 
possibly put him off it altogether. He's got plenty, 
of course, but I want him to think it is only a slight 
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temporary embarrassment that brings me to him. 
He will probably think I've either been going the pace 
a bit or have made an unfortunate little 'spec/ and 
unless Fm much mistaken he won't ask any questions. 
He's a decent sort, is old Harford. '* 

Mr. Harford's office was in Mincing Lane, and 
thither Murstock betook himself. Much to his vexa- 
tion, however, he was informed that Mr. Harford 
was confined to his house at Hampstead through ill- 



ness. 



Nothing serious, I hope?" enquired Murstock, feel- 
ingly. 

"Oh, no," was the reply. "He contracted a slight 
chill about a week ago, but is much better now, and, 
in fact, hopes to go away to-morrow for a few days." 

Murstock returned to his office. 

"I must see Harford to-night at all costs," he said 
to himself. "I can't afford to lose this chance. I'll 
send him a wire at once." 



CHAPTER XI 

AN ADVENTURE ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 

It was about ten o'clock that evening when Miirstock 
emerged from Mr. Harford's house on the fringe of 
Hampstead Heath. His mission had been entirely suc- 
cessful, and five crisp £5 notes were tucked away in 
his purse. He had remained chatting for a consider- 
able time with his friend, who had been interested 
to hear his views as to the "mysterious disappearance 
of Mr. Basil Fairlight,'* concerning whom the Evening 
Herald had another article. By now it had become — 
perhaps owing to the dearth of other news — a topic 
of general interest, and the erstwhile invalid had re- 
cently had little else to do than read the papers. His 
allusion to the subject, therefore, was not unnatural, 
and Murstock had been quite equal to discussing it 
with an air of personal detachment. Much to the lat- 
ter's secret satisfaction, the account in the evening 
paper had not brought the crime any nearer to his 
door. 

Now, as he set his face homeward, he felt some 
renewal of hope within him that he might yet be able 
to get out of the country with the diamond, for which 
!:e had paid so big a price. 

125 
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It was a fine, starlight night, and he decided to 
tramp home across the Heath to Highgate, and so to 
Crouch End. In his over-wrought condition he felt 
the need of brisk exercise, and the more round-about, 
if quicker, journey to his destination by tube and 'bus 
did not appeal to him. 

But first he must have a drink, and he would take 
this opportunity to get change of one of the £5 notes 
in his pocket. Accordingly, he stepped into the saloon 
bar of a large public house close by and ordered a 
whisky and soda. It happened to be the proprietor of 
the establishment who served him. 

"Can you oblige me with change of a £5 note?" said 
Murstock, pulling the notes from his purse and put- 
ting one of them on the counter. 

"Oh, certainly," said the proprietor, after a cursory 
inspection of the note. "You might just write your 
name and address on the back." Murstock readily 
did as was desired, and was duly handed the change 
for the note. 

It was a very ordinary and simple transaction, but 
it happened to attract the attention of three somewhat 
rough-looking men who were drinking together in the 
"four ale" bar opposite, and who, from their position 
at the counter, were quite well able to see what had 
taken place. Their interest in the proceeding, how- 
ever, was not at all ostentatious; on the contrary, it 
was discreetly veiled. One of the men, a slim, clean- 
shaven fellow with a villainous squint, tipped his com- 
panions a sly wink. Murstock noticed the men, but 
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only casually, his mind being already occupied with 
plans for his flight to Canada. 

Presently he ordered another drink and lit up his 
pipe. The hour was creeping on towards ii o'clock, 
and the customers were gradually thinning down. But 
neither Murstock nor the three rough-looking men in 
the opposite bar seemed to be in any hurry, and it was 
only the call of "Time, gentlemen, please, time !" that 
roused the former from his thoughts. He finished his 
drink, and with a courteous "Good-night!" to the pro- 
prietor, strode out of the bar. Then he buttoned his 
coat and set off at a good round pace across the Heath. 
He knew every inch of the way, and in order to cut 
off a pretty big comer he left the main road and pur- 
sued his way, with vigorous swinging stride, along 
a quiet by-path on his right. 

Everything was still and silent now, save for the 
faint, indescribable murmur of distant traffic that alone 
told its tale of life still throbbing in the West End. 
Afar off, lights twinkled in outlying suburbs, whilst 
here and there upon the rolling Heath the dark outline 
of a stately mansion could be seen. 

In spite of the harassed state of his mind, the 
peace and beauty of the night recalled to Murstock, 
in some subtle way, the days of his early boyhood, 
when, happy and innocent, he had roamed that same 
old Heath with some of his young playmates. Pres- 
ently he came to a gnarled and ancient tree, which he 
had often clambered in games of hide-and-seek. And 
there, but a few paces farther on, was an old rustic 
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seat on which he had once surreptitiously carved his 
initials. Many a time since had he passed that same 
seat, heedlessly enough, on which he knew the initials 

were still visible, but somehow to-night Well, it 

may have been the thought of his impending flight to 
a distant country, the uncertainty of the fate that might 
await him — perhaps a premonition that he would never 
cross his native Heath again ; at all events, he paused 
when he came to the old seat, and, leaning over it, felt 
with his hand for the deep grooves that should bring 
home to him that far-off boyish episode. And, sure 
enough, there were the initials — ^H. M.— deeply cut 
into the back of the seat. 

What was that? Murstock was abruptly startled 
out of his reverie by the sound of a stealthy tread. 
Without moving, he listened intently. Yes, there were 
certainly footsteps approaching from the direction in 
which he had just come. In itself, there was nothing 
unusual in this, even at that late hour, but it was the 
unmistakable hint of stealth that arrested his attention. 
Peering into the darkness that lay behind him he could 
faintly see the outlines of three men creeping towards 
him. 

Murstock was not in any sense a nervous or a timid 
man, but three to one were odds he was not prepared 
to face, particularly with a priceless diamond in his 
possession, to say nothing of the notes and gold. The 
bare thought of being robbed of that diamond sent a 
cold shudder through him. 

With his teeth set and his right hand tightly grasp- 
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ing his stout walking-stick, Murstock, without stop- 
ping to consider the matter, turned and fled. Of ath- 
letic build, strong and agile, he bounded over the un- 
even surface of the gtound with amazing speed. He 
had been a noted runner in his school-days, and this 
fact, coupled with the soundness of wind and limb 
with which he was still blessed, stood him in good stead 
now. 

The swift patter of feet behind him, a fierce, eager 
whisper and an answering oath, told him that his pur- 
suers had taken up the chase with a vengeance. But 
though they ran well, Murstock was soon steadily in- 
creasing his distance from them. 

Now he had gained a narrow path that led down in 
the direction of the Highgate bathing ponds. If once 
he could get to that point — still some distance off — 
he felt that there would be a chance of help being 
within reach and that it was doubtful if the men would 
care then to risk further pursuit. 

He was pelting down this incline at a furious speed 
when suddenly his foot caught in the protruding root 
of a tree and he crashed heavily to the ground. For 
some moments he lay there, half -stunned and dazed. 
Then his senses returned and he staggered to his feet. 
He was bruised and shaken, but had luckily escaped 
any serious injury. By this time, however, his pur- 
suers were almost on him. 

It is perhaps needless to say that they were the 
three men who had been drinking in the "four ale*' 
bar, and whose cupidity had been aroused by Mur- 
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stock's thoughtless display of bank notes. The fore- 
most of them was the man with a squint, and Murstock 
— ^always quick to remember faces — ^at once recognised 
him. At close quarters there was no mistaking that 
ugly squint ; indeed, the pale moonlight seemed to ac- 
centuate it. With a savage oath the fellow flung him- 
self upon Murstock, but the latter, strung to a pitch 
of fierce desperation, knocked his assailant senseless 
with a terrific blow over the head from his heavy stick. 
The next moment he was grappling with the two other 
men. 

Murstock was a man of powerful physique and pos- 
sessed of no small skill in the art of self-defence. To 
this fact he probably owed his life. In the first con- 
fusing onslaught his serviceable walking-stick was 
wrenched from his grasp, but the man who had secured 
it received for his pains a sledge-hammer blow on the 
jaw that dazed and staggered him. 

Then followed a desperate hand-to-hand struggle 
with the third man, himself a pretty tough customer. 
Locked in each other's arms the two men swayed to 
and fro for some moments. Then Murstock succeeded 
in tripping his man, only, however, to be dragged down 
himself, and they both rolled over and over. 

Meanwhile, the man who had gained possession of 
Murstock's stick had sufficiently recovered himself to 
return to the fray. He struck blindly at Murstock's 
head, but an angry oath told him that he had hit the 
wrong man's. Whereupon he discarded the stick, and, 
flinging himself on the ground beside the rolling, fight- 
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ing men, contrived to get his hands at Murstock's 
throat. Hanging on like grim death, he buried his 
grimy nails deeper and deeper into Murstock's throat. 
"Fve got 'im, Bill/' he hissed. "Fve got 'im, right 
enough. Turn 'is pockets out. Quick !" 

But thiis was easier said than done, for Murstock 
writhed and fought with the fury of a madman. Half- 
strangled though he was, one thought, and one only, 
was in his mind — the diamond! 

Then something happened which brought things to 
a startling climax. In the course of the struggle Mur- 
stock's waistcoat had been torn open, and a small 
leather case now slipped from an inner pocket. Mur- 
stock made a frantic grab for it, the case fell open, 
and something bright and scintillating rolled on the 
ground. 

There was a hoarse exclamation of mingled greed 
and wonder. 

Exactly what followed Murstock never knew. It 
was all too quick and sudden. He saw a revolver 
pointed at his head, instinctively he struck upward 
— in spite of the death-clutch at his throat, there was a 
flash, a report, the hands at his throat released their 
hold, and one of his assailants lay inert and limp. 
A fierce oath, and again the weapon was turned upon 
him, but before there was time for a second shot 
Murstock's fingers had closed like a vice on the man's 
wrist, and with a sudden twisting movement — a trick 
of Ju-Jitsu — ^he had broken his arm, the revolver fall- 
ing harmlessly to the ground. Mad with rage and 
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pain, the man flung himself upon Murstock as the lat- 
ter sprang to his feet. 

For one moment Murstock steadied himself. The 
next instant his long arm shot out like a piston rod ; 
there was the thud of a blow, full and square on the 
man's temple, and he dropped like a stricken bul- 
lock. 

Hark! What was that? The sound of rapidly 
approaching feet, as yet some distance off, but plainly 
audible in the stillness of the night. Murstock realised 
that there was not a moment to lose. Doubtless that 
revolver shot had been heard by someone — perhaps a 
policeman — who was hastening at top speed in the di- 
rection whence the sound had come. And, needless 
to say, to be mixed up in this affair, even as prosecutor, 
was about the last thing Murstock desired, particularly 
on the eve of his flight from the country. 

As he turned to snatch up the precious diamond, 
and before he had time to secure it, his first assailant 
— who had apparently just recovered his senses — 
caught sight of the glittering gem on the ground, and, 
springing to his feet, made a desperate attempt to 
forestall Murstock. The latter, however, with an 
adroit movement, flung him aside, and in another in- 
stant had seized the diamond and the small leather case 
and thrust them into his pocket. 

At this juncture the clear blast of a policeman's 
whistle could be heard, and added not a little to Mur- 
stock's panic. 

Ominous sound as it was, however, it served him 
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well in one respect, for his first assailant — on the point 
of renewing the attack — ^appeared now to be seized 
with sudden alarm, and turned and fled precipitately. 
And Murstock, heedless alike of the two prostrate 
forms at his feet and of his own exhaustion, was off 
like a shot himself. The man had bolted down the 
open hill; Murstock made a sprint for cover, though 
it meant hard collar work for a hundred yards or 
more. Swiftly, yet warily, he made his way beneath 
the dark shadows of trees and bushes, pausing every 
now and then to listen for anything that might indicate 
that he was being pursued. Again and again the 
dread sound of that police whistle smote upon the still- 
ness of the night, and every time he heard it he cursed 
beneath his breath. 

Suddenly his blood ran cold. His quick ear had 
caught the sound of swiftly approaching footsteps. 
Barely had he time to conceal himself in the thick 
undergrowth of some bushes before the forms of two 
policemen darted past him and disappeared in the 
direction from which he had just come. 

"A devilish near squeak that!'' muttered Murstock 
to himself as he listened to the sound of the retreat- 
ing footsteps. "A nice figure I should have cut, skulk- 
ing here like this, if they had happened to spot me I 
I wonder what they'll make of the affair when they 
see those two beggars stretched out. Think they've 
been fighting, perhaps. My word, but it was a rare 
bit of luck for me that that scoundrel shot his own 
accomplice instead of me. As it is, I was very near 
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being strangled, anyway. Heavens! I can feel that 
fellow's fingers at my throat now." 

Soon everything was still and silent again, and from 
the fact that the police whistle was no longer to be 
heard Murstock concluded that the officers must by 
now have reached the scene of his recent conflict. 
Creeping stealthily from his hiding place he followed 
a rough footpath which he knew would shortly bring 
him to the Spaniard's Road. This he reached without 
encountering anyone, and after walking a short dis- 
tance along that road he struck off to the left through 
some deserted fields. 

For a mile or more he tramped wearily and pain- 
fully on. For now that the excitement of his desperate 
adventure was over he was conscious of his bruises 
and other minor injuries, and especially of a sense 
of exhaustion. Consequently, it was with no small 
relief that he presently espied the lights of East Finch- 
ley station, whence, he knew, but a short journey would 
land him home. 

Luckily, he was just in time to catch the last train 
to Crouch End, and scrambled into an empty third- 
class compartment. The short railway journey gave 
him the first opportunity he had had of going through 
his pockets to make sure that he had not lost anything 
in the course of his violent struggles, and he was much 
relieved to find that he had not, as any article of his 
own that might have been discovered would possibly 
have proved a dangerous clue to his own identity. 
Of course, there was the walking-stick, but there was 
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nothing particularly distinctive about that, so that its 
loss was of little imporance. 

Then he did the best he could in the time to improve 
his appearance a little. Fortunately, the ground on 
which the struggle had taken place had been dry, and 
it was, therefore, mostly dust, and not mud, which 
covered his clothes. His hands were cut and bleeding, 
so he put on his gloves to hide them. He knew his 
face must be badly bruised and scratched, but he could' 
do nothing to improve that at the moment. 

When the train drew up at Crouch End he was calm- 
ly smoking a cigarette, and anyone who might have 
chanced to see him making his way homeward — ^say, 
a policeman on his lonely beat — ^would scarcely have 
guessed the terrible experience he had just been 
through. 

A stiff whisky was his first thought on reaching his 
quiet den. Then he sank exhausted into a chair. 

"By heaven!" he said to himself, "that was a near 
squeak of losing my diamond — ^yes, and my life, too ! 
I suppose it's another instance of the beastly ill-luck 
attaching to the stone. Upon my word, it does seem 
like it. However, bar a little damage to my person — 
and the marvel is it wasn't worse — I seem to have got 
out of it pretty well. I guess, though, I shall feel 
more like stopping in bed to-morrow, and perhaps it 
would be as well to do so. I'll tell my worthy land- 
lady I'm not up to the mark and that I'm going off on 
Saturday morning for a week or two's rest and re- 
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cuperation. Not a bad way, that, of accounting for 
my departure." 

He smiled grimly to himself. Then, stiff and sore, 
he clambered upstairs to bed. 



CHAPTER XII 



MURSTOCK LIES LOW 



There was no doubt about Murstock's feeling dis- 
inclined to turn out on the following morning. He 
was not only stiff and sore, but also much shaken^ 
and in no sense equal to putting in an appearance in 
the City. 

"rU just stop quietly in bed," he said to himself^ 
"at all events till this evening. After all, it will 
serve to pave the way for what's coming, as I shall 
be going away to-morrow/ morning, presumably for the 
benefit of my health. I can send a wire to Tatham 
to tell him I shall not be at the office to-day as Vm 
unwell, and then presently I must write him a few 
lines, so that he may get them to-morrow morning, ta 
say I've decided to get right away for a week or two's 
complete rest, and that he must do the best he can 
in the meanwhile to keep things going at the office. I 
had better send him a couple of weeks' salary, too. 
It is obviously desirable that the office should be kept 
open for a time, even if no actual business is trans- 
acted, and that the general impression should be that 
I am merely temporarily absent through ill-health. I 
think I had better call it a sudden nervous breafc- 
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down. One hears so much about that sort of thing 
now-a-days. As the time goes by and still I don't re- 
turn, I must leave them to conclude it's a case of lapsed 
memory.'* He smiled faintly to himself. 

After he had partaken of a light breakfast in bed, 
Mrs. Reed, his good landlady, came upstairs to express 
her regret that he was not quite himself that morning, 
and to enquire if there was anything she could do for 
him. 

"Nothing just now, thank you, Mrs. Reed." Mur- 
stock spoke slowly and wearily. "I confess that I 
feel a bit queer this morning, but I'll see what a quiet 
day in bed will do for me. I ought really to get away 
for a few days' complete rest and change, and I think 
I may do so to-morrow. I've been working very hard 
lately, and I'm a bit run down in consequence. I 
think it's my nerves." 

"Perhaps you would like to see a doctor, sir?" 
Mrs. Reed was very short-sighted and did not notice 
the somewhat disfiguring bruises on her lodger's face. 

"Oh, it doesn't matter about a doctor, thank you, 
Mrs. Reed. Just a little rest, that's all I want," said 
Murstock, with the air of a martyr to overwork. 
"And, perhaps, Mrs. Reed, you would be kind enough 
to bring me a telegram form, so that I can send a wire 
to my clerk." 

The good lady did as she was requested, genuinely 
concerned at her lodger's unusual state of exhaustion, 
and a few minutes later she despatched the maid to 
the local telegraph office. 
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Left to his own resources, Murstock was soon smok- 
ing his pipe comfortably enough in bed, and scanning 
.with some eagerness his morning paper, which had only 
just been brought up to him. It was characteristic 
of the man that he had purposely refrained from show- 
ing any signs of impatience to see a paper. He was 
wondering if he would find anything fresh in it about 
the missing Mr. Fairlight. 

But it was something else that abruptly riveted his 
attention, to the exclusion even of that very interesting 
problem. Murstock gave vent to a soft, low whistle 
of dismay as he caught sight of the head-lines. 

"Double Tragedy on Hampstead Heath 
"Horrible Midnight Discovery *' 

"Good heavens! What's this?" he gasped, as he 
sat up in bed, that he might the better read what fol- 
lowed. 

"At a late hour last night," he read, "a ghastly 
discovery was made on a lonely part of Hampstead 
Heath, lying approximately midway between the Span- 
iard's Road and the Highgate bathing ponds. 

"It appears that at about 11. 15 p.m. P. C. Jones, 
who was on duty near that part of the Heath, heard a 
revolver shot. As there have been several complaints 
lately of attacks by footpads on the Heath, he con- 
cluded that something serious had happened, and at 
once started to run as hard as he could in the direc- 
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lion from which the sound of the shot had come. He 
also blew his whistle. 

"In a very little while he came across the bodies of 
two men. They were lying close to a narrow path 
which descends somewhat steeply in the direction of 
the bathing ponds. One of the men had a gaping 
wound in the head and had evidently been shot at 
close quarters. Death must have been instantaneous. 
The revolver, a weapon of heavy calibre, lay on the 
ground near the body of the other man. As far as 
can be judged at present, the death of the latter would 
appear to have been caused by a terrific blow on the 
temple. His right arm was also broken, and both men 
had sustained many minor marks of violence. 

"P. C. Jones was quickly joined by other constables, 
who had heard his whistle, and no time was lost in 
conveying the bodies to the Hampstead Mortuary, 
where they await identification. 

"The police are of opinion, from the position and 
nature of the injury, that the man who was shot could 
not have inflicted the wound himself, and the baffling 
question at the moment is this: If he met his death 
at the hands of the other man, who killed the latter? 
The theory of the police is that there must have been a 
third man involved in the aflfair, and in this connection 
the testimony of a gentleman who chanced to be cross- 
ing the lower part of the Heath towards midnight is 
of importance. He states that he saw a shabbily- 
dressed man, '^lean shaven and of slim build, hurrying 
in the direction of Hampstead Heath railway station. 
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The gentleman's attention was attracted to the man 
because he noticed that he looked behind him fre- 
quently, and his heavy breathing seemed to indicate 
that he had been running. 

"A careful search of the scene of the tragedy made 
it clear that a desperate struggle had taken place, but 
the only clue that was discovered, besides the revol- 
ver, was a stout oak walking-stick with a crook 
handle. 

"At the moment of going to press the whole affair 
is shrouded in complete mystery, and as information 
of the tragedy has only just come to hand we have, of 
courst, had no opportunity of gathering any further 
details. We understand that the case is in the hands 
of that able officer, Divisional-Inspector Keene." 

Murstock put down the paper with a muttered 
oath. 

"This is appalling," he said to himself. "Upon my 
word, I can hardly realise it. Why — Great Heavens t 
— this means that — ^that I've committed a second mur- 
der this week! . . . There's a big difference between 
this and the other, though," with a grim shrug of his 
shoulders. "I don't think this will weigh much on my 
mind, for it was in pure self-defence that I struck 
the fellow, and even so, I never guessed the blow 
would kill him. But what I can't help dreading is the 
bare chance of its being brought home to me, and what 
that would be almost certain to mean." 

The thought of the discovery of his first murder 
whilst he was being tried for the second made Kvk\ 
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shudder. Again the warning words of Hugh Twicer 
came to him as to the ill-luck attaching to the diamond. 
^*It strikes me," he thought to himself, "that at this 
rate, even if I have the good fortune to get out of the 
country to-morrow, I shall never reach my destination 
in Canada alive.'' 

So concerned was Murstock in this latest complica- 
tion that he had, for the time, forgotten to look for 
news as to the Fairlight mystery. He hastily snatched 
up the paper again. What he found was only a brief 
paragraph, but it was very much to the point and 
proved painfully disconcerting to him. It was a simple 
intimation that an arrest at an early date might be 
confidently expected, and that sensational develop- 
ments were anticipated. 

Murstock's face was a study as he put the paper 
down for the second time. 

'*Now what on earth does that mean? What can 
they have found out to justify that? I'll bet that 
cursed detective chap, with his pleasant ways, is at 
the bottom of it." 

Never had the grim spectre of the gallows seemed 
more imminent to him than at that moment, and he 
literally trembled as he lay there in bed. 

A somewhat peremptory knock at the front door 
at this juncture startled him nearly out of his senses. 
He had a horrible foreboding that he was about to be 
arrested. An absurd impulse seized him to hide some- 
where — anywhere — under the bed, or in the cupboard. 
But he checked himself, told himself that he was a fool, 
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and that whatever happened he must, to the last, keep 
cool and collected. 

Now he could hear Mrs. Reed going to the door, 
for the maid was busy upstairs. Then followed some 
sort of dialogue, during which Murstock could almost 
hear his own heart beating. Great Scott! she was 
coming upstairs ! It was someone for him! 

There was a timid knock on his door. 

It was a moment before Murstock could find his 
voice, and the timid knock was repeated. 

"Come — come in," was the faltering response. 

Mrs. Reed entered solemnly and closed the door 
behind her. She carried a small silver plate, on which 
was a visiting card. 

'T'm sorry to disturb you, sir, but there is a gentle- 
man downstairs who wants particularly to see you. 
He was going to leave a letter for you, but when I 
informed him you were in he seemed surprised and 
said he would see you instead. I told him you were 
ill in bed and trying to get a little rest, but he was most 
persistent. I understood him to say, sir, that he was 
your uncle. Shall I ask him up?" 

Mrs. Reed advanced to the bed and held out the 
plate. She did not observe the faint smile of relief 
on Murstock's face as he picked up the card, on which 
was inscribed the name of Sir Algernon Touchey. 

"Oh, yes, ask him up by all means, Mrs. Reed. I 
certainly don't feel much like receiving visitors to-day ,^ 
but, of course, I mustn't refuse my uncle." And Mrs. 
Reed withdrew, considerably impressed that her quiet. 
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unassuming lodger should prove to be so highly con- 
nected. 

"I always said he was a real gentleman," she said 
to herself as she bustled downstairs to inform Sir 
Algernon that Mr. Murstock would be happy to see 
him. 

In spite of his relief at finding that it was only his 
tmcle and not a police officer who had called to see 
him, Murstock was by no means pleased at the pros- 
pect of an interview with that habitually exasperating 
gentleman. "I can guess well enough what has 
brought the old man here," he muttered to himself. 
"It's that infernal invitation to dinner which I accepted 
yesterday and which I had clean forgotten. Not much 
wonder either, considering all I've had on my mind 
since, I had intended sending a wire excusing myself. 
And, of course, it would be just like the old man, 
having written a letter (doubtless of severe censure) 
to deliver it himself rather than waste a quite un- 
necessary penny postage stamp on it. No doubt, too, 
he'll have something to say about that confounded 
detective who called just as he was leaving the office 
yesterday." 

There was an air of obvious annoyance in Sir 
Algernon's manner as he entered the room and care- 
fully deposited his old-fashioned silk hat on the chest 
of drawers. 

"I told you only the other day," he began queru- 
lously and without any preliminary greeting, "that you 
had better take care of yourself, and now, here you 
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are, laid up in bed. You can't go on like this, you 
know. I say again, you can't go on like this." 

A moment later an expression of mingled perplexity 
and apprehension crept into his keen blue eyes as they 
fell on his nephew's bruised features. The marks of 
violence had now resolved themselves into dark patches 
of discoloration, which made a startling effect. 

"Humph!" he ejaculated, keeping a good yard or 
two away from the bed, "I had thought it must be a 
case of nervous prostration, but it seems to me it looks 
more like— er — small-pox. They say there have been 
a few cases about." 

Murstock smiled reassuringly. 

"No, no, unde, you needn't be afraid. It's not 
small-pox. Just simple nervous prostration as a result 
of overwork. I shall very possibly go away to- 
morrow for a week or two's complete rest and change, 
and that will put me right It's nothing " 

"But, one moment, my friend, one moment, I say," 
broke in the old man testily. "If it isn*t small-pox, 
what can be the meaning of those beastly marks on 
your face?" 

He drew nearer and bent over his nephew's face 
to make a closer inspection of the marks in question. 
Why, dash it all !" he exclaimed, almost savagely, 
they're bruises! Ordinary, common, vulgar bruises, 
that's what they are, my friend. What on earth were 
you up to last night? I say again, what on earth 
were you up to?" 

Murstock saw a chance here to make a deft allusion 
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to his unfulfilled promise of yesterday, and he deemed 
it wise to anticipate matters. 

"I had the misfortune to fall downstairs as I was 
leaving the office yesterday afternoon," he said. "I 
caught my foot somehow and pitched headlong. Might 
easily have broken my neck. As it was I shook myself 
severely and had to come home in a cab. I was so 
upset that I entirely forgot about my promise to dine 
with you. Fm awfully sorry, Uncle, for I hate not 
keeping my engagements, though in any case I should 
have been utterly unfit to come after that." 

Sir Algernon listened intently with his head on one 
side. 

"But, why did you fall downstairs, my friend, that's 
what I want to know? Why should you fall down- 
stairs on that particular afternoon? It seems, if I 
may say so, such an utterly senseless thing to do." 

From the way he spoke. Sir Algernon might have 
imagined that falling downstairs was a favourite form 
of amusement on his nephew's part, and one to be dep- 
recated chiefly on the ground of its unreasonable- 
ness. But Murstock knew Sir Algernon better than 
to treat the question otherwise than seriously. 

"Well, Uncle," he said, in matter-of-fact tones, "you 
know how dark those stairs are, don't you? I think 
I must have caught my foot in something. At all 
events, I slipped, and before I could recover myself 
I had pitched forward. You can see for yourself I 
damaged my hands as well as my face." And he held 
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out his hands for his uncle's inspection, as an eloquent 
confirmation of the veracity of his statement. 

"M'yes," said Sir Algernon, musingly, after a very 
thorough inspection of his nephew's hands, "they cer- 
tainly are damaged, but one would scarcely have ex- 
pected to find them so cut and chipped from a fall oil 
a smooth stone surface. I mean, one would have 
expected to find them bruised rather than cut and 
chipped, as your hands are. Do you follow me?" 

Murstock laughed good-naturedly, though not with- 
out a hint of latent irritation. 

"I don't know what one would expect," he replied. 
"I only know what I got as a result of my fall." 

"Well, tell me this," went on Sir Algernon, as 
though pursuing a highly interesting point. "Was 
your — er — fall in any way connected with your nervous 
trouble? Tell me that, my friend." 

Sir Algernon had a peculiar method of his own when 
interrogating. Whilst appearing to accept what was 
said as true, he had a disconcerting knack of question- 
ing and cross-questioning the speaker in a way which 
seemed to imply that it was desirable to make sur^ 
before he went any further. Murstock, however, was 
ready for him. 

"No, I don't think it had anything to do with it, ' 
he replied, decisively. "The fall was simply an ac- 
cident." 

"Oh, I see. Simply an accident, was it? An 
entirely unpremeditated act, eh? By the way, was 
there anyone to render you assistance? I hope so." 
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"No, I had to manage as- 



*f 



"Too bad, too bad! Well, of course, Henry, in 
the circumstances described by you, your aunt and I 
must accept your apology for not keeping your engage- 
ment to dine with us last night." 

Somewhat to Murstock's surprise, his uncle now 
prepared to take his departure. Murstock could see 
there was something on his mind, and he made a 
pretty shrewd guess as to what it was. He did not 
wish to leave unexplained any little point that would 
be likely to tell against him hereafter, if a plausible 
explanation might remove it. So he decided to refer -• 
to the matter himself. 

"By the way, Uncle," he said, "I'm afraid you may 
have left my office yesterday under a wrong impression, 
and one which I think, in justice to myself, I ought 
to remove. You had asked me, if you remember, if 
I was expecting a visit from a policeman, and I told 
you I wasn't. And then, by a truly remarkable coin- 
cidence, just as you were going, that man, Detective 
Stalker — whom I had never seen before — called." 

Sir Algernon grunted. He was gazing, half-pen- 
sively, at the coal-scuttle. Something in his manner 
seemed to suggest that he was not altogether unpre- 
pared for this. 

Murstock went on with quiet emphasis. 

"I assure you, Uncle, I was as surprised to see him 
as you were. I never " 

"But I haven't said that I was surprised," broke 
in Sir Algernon, sharply. 
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Murstock assumed an air of wounded dignity, and 
there was more than a touch of coldness in his reply. 

"Well, I ventured to take it for granted that you 
were surprised. At all events, / was extremely sur- 
prised. As a matter of fact, it turned out that he was 
a private detective who had been instructed to make 
enquiries about a man with whom I had former 
dealings." 

"What, that man who owed you money and who 
was so unpunctual with his appointments?" suggested 
Sir Algernon. A curious smile played about the cor- 
ners of the old man's mouth, and Murstock thought 
he detected a suspicion of mockery and disbelief in 
his tone. 

"No, not that man at all," he answered, with strained 
forbearance. 

"Or perhaps it was that extraordinary person who 
claimed to be the former tenant of your office, and 
wanted to walk away with that big safe of yours, or 
something of the sort, eh?" 

Sir Algernon's piercing blue eyes were turned sud- 
denly on his nephew's face with a look almost of cun- 
ning. It was one of those moments when Murstock 
did not know what to make of his uncle. Did he 
frankly disbelieve all he had been told, or was this 
merely a shot in the dark, designed possibly to fluster 
or nettle? If the latter were the intention, the chance 
shot failed to find its mark, for Murstock betrayed 
neither concern nor vexation. 

"No, it wasn't that man either, Uncle," he said, in 
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cool, matter-of-fact tones- "It was a fellow with 
whom I had dealings a year or so back, and who, by 
the way, was never any good to me. It appears that 
he has let somebody in pretty badly, and they're trying 
to nail him, that's all." 

"I see," said Sir Algernon portentously; "that's 
all, is it? Humph! . . . Well," he added, abruptly, 
'*I mustn't expose you too long to the excitement of 
a visit, so I think I'll be going now." 

He picked up his old silk hat and began brushing it 
meditatively with the sleeve of his coat. "Take care 
of yourself, Henry, take care," he went on, apparently 
addressing himself to his hat. "I'm glad you're think- 
ing of getting away for a bit to-morrow. Don't be in 
too big a hurry to return, that's my advice. I say, 
that's my advice." 

"Not bad advice either, Uncle," said Murstock with 
a rather grim smile. "And please express my apolo- 
gies to Aunt Rachael for " 

"For falling downstairs. I will, my boy. And 
don't do it again, that's all I say." 

And, with a final deprecatory shake of his head, 
Sir Algernon took his departure. 



CHAPTER XIII 



PLIGHT ! 



As Murstock listened to his uncle's retreating foot- 
steps he wondered if he would ever see the old man 
again. 

"If I do," he said to himself, with a grim smile, 
**I suppose it will be a case of catching a glimpse of 
him from the dock at the Old Bailey. Ah well, they 
haven't got me yet, and perhaps I shall prove a bit 
too clever for them in the end." 

But the smile faded from his lips as he thought of 
his utter impotence to do anything to remove the 
ghastly evidence of his crime. He knew that, sooner 
or later, the safe must be opened, and that the moment 
it was the whole country would learn, with horror, 
of his crime, and news of it would be flashed to every 
quarter of the globe. The more he thought of it, the 
more desperate he felt his position to be, but he told 
himself that there was nothing for it but to keep a cool 
head to the last and trust to his luck. On the latter 
score, however, his confidence was somewhat shaken. 
He was beginning to fear that the wonderful stone 
which had just come into his possession was, indeed, 
an ill-fated one. 

151 
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The idea of a diamond being either lucky or unlucky 
was a superstition at which he would have laughed 
only a few days ago. But much had happened in that 
time. Indeed, he could scarcely realise that it was 
only last Tuesday morning that Fairlight had come to 
see him at his office. And this was but Friday ! 

"I can't think," he said to himself, as his mind 
reverted to that fateful morning, " how I can have been 
such an awful fool as to run the risk I did. Even if 
I had succeeded in only rendering the fellow insensible, 
what chance would there have been of my getting 
clear away with such a stone ? In an hour or two at 
most there would have been a hue and cry raised. 
If I had only stopped to ask myself what I was going 
to do with the thing when I got it, or how I was to 
evade capture, I should never have given away to that 
mad impulse. It all comes of my cursed greed, and 
heaven knows I'm paying pretty dearly for it already. 
. . . Well, it's useless regretting now. I must see the 
thing through to the bitter end. 

'Then there's that infernal affair of last night. 
Every hour I remain in the country I run the risk of 
being laid by the heels for killing that chap. It doesn't 
matter two straws that it was done in self-defence. 
It could, of course, be only in a court of law that I 
could clear myself of a charge of murder or man- 
slaughter. And, naturally, the discovery on me of 
this diamond — which would be certain to follow — 
would at once implicate me in Fairlight's disappear- 
ance, and it wouldn't be long before I was charged 
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with his murder. And that wasf^t done in self- 
defence !" he added grimly. 

The day wore by with infinite tedium. Shortly 
after tea he got up and dressed. Then he wrote a 
letter to his clerk, Tatham, announcing in somewhat 
tragic terms, his dread of a nervous breakdown and his 
decision to go right away for a week or two in the hope 
of averting it. 

"Do the best you can at the office/' the letter 
went on, "for if all goes well I ought to be back again 
soon, and I don't want the business to suffer more than 
need be. I am enclosing a couple of weeks' salary, 
and will, of course, make good any deficiency on my 
return if an3rthing further should have accrued due to 
you." 

Then there was a significant postscript. 

"I feel very strange about the head to-night" 

It was Murstock's intention that the letter should be 
sufficiently ominous in tone to account presently for 
his continued absence, and to lend colour to the theory 
of lost memory, or possibly even of suicide. He knew 
his clerk well enough to feel sure he would, for the time 
being at all events, stick to his post, and account to 
any business callers for his employer's absence. But 
what if that detective called a^ain, or if there were any 
further awkward telephone enquiries, as there might 
easily be? Murstock felt that he must leave that 
to chance ; it was obvious he could not provide against 
all contingencies. The one imperative necessity was 
for him to clear out of the country while he still had 
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the opportunity to do so, and he could only trust it 
might be generally believed that he was merely tem- 
porarily absent in consequence of ill-health. The 
longer that view was held the better the chance of his 
escape. It had at first occurred to him to send his 
clerk a more liberal instalment of salary, but he had 
decided not to on the ground that it would be incon- 
sistent with his statement that he only intended to 
be away for a week or two. To have said he was go- 
ing to be away for a longer period might have given 
rise to undue speculation. 

Then there was Messrs. Schneider and Co.'s claim. 
Naturally, those worthy money-lenders would obtain 
judgment in their action, in the absence of any defence, 
and they would certainly seek to enforce payment. 
It would be extremely awkward if they put in an 
execution at his office, but Murstock thought it probable 
that they would first (on learning of his absence) refer 
to Sir Algernon Touchey, whom they knew to be his 
uncle and of whose wealth they must be well aware. 
What the outcome of that would be it was impossible 
to say. One thing was certain, and that was that the 
old man would be furious at the disclosure of his 
nephew's financial troubles. Believing, however — if, 
indeed, he did believe it — that his nephew's absence 
was due to ill-health, and rather than allow a relative 
of his to come to disgrace, it was not altogether im- 
probable, Murstock thought, that his uncle would settle 
the claim himself, and reserve his wrath for his 
nephew's return. 
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"Heigh ho !" he said to himself, as he lit a cigarette, 
"I've made an egregious fool of myself, and no mis- 
take. Greed, greed, that's what is at the bottom of it 
all. Less than a week ago, and I was at my wit's ends 
how to meet the claim of those confounded money- 
lenders. Why, that's a flea-bite compared with what 
Tve got to face now! If only I had had the sense to 
go to the old chap and make a clean breast of every- 
thing, I believe I could have got round him all right 
and he would have come to the rescue. Yes, in spite 
of his infernally irritable and fussy ways and his air of 
suspicion, he's a good sort at bottom. Of course, it 
would have been a long time before I should have 
heard the last of it, and he would have nailed me down, 
hard and fast, to repaying him by instalments. But 
what of all that ? And now " 

Murstock groaned. 

Sitting there alone in his room, and turning over 
in his mind the events of the past few days, it is doubt- 
ful if a truer conception of his own character had ever 
come to him than was borne in upon him that evening. 
Something hidden in the man's nature stirred within 
him, and for an instant an overwhelming sense of 
remorse at the contemplation of his heinous crime 
swept over him. If only he had not given way to that 
mad impulse of greed ! 

At length he roused himself from his reverie and 
decided that he would go out and buy an evening paper, 
for he was desperately anxious to see what further 
details there might be about his adventure of last 
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night. He had purposely refrained from troubling 
his landlady to send out for a paper, and he had not 
deemed it prudent to venture out himself earlier. 
It was wiser, he argued, to wait at least till dusk. 
Even so, as he made his way along the quiet Crouch 
End roads, it was witn difficulty that he checked him- 
self from casting furtive glances behind him. He 
seemed to feel that his steps were being dogged ; that 
he was being shadowed. 

Outside a shop in Crouch End Broadway was the 
poster of an evening paper, and the words, "The 
Hampstead Double Murder,'' stood out in bold relief. 
Murstock went in and bought a paper. He also pur- 
chased a couple of morning papers to see if they con- 
firmed the statement in the Daily Messenger, that an 
arrest might be shortly expected in connection with 
the "Fairlight Mystery." Then he adjourned to the 
quiet saloon bar of a public house near by and ordered 
a drink. Seating himself at a small table in a corner 
of the bar, he turned his attention first to the evening 
paper. 

He was startled to find that the latest tragedy in 
which he was involved had sprung into extraordinary 
prominence. There was a full and graphic account 
of the finding of the bodies by P. C. Jones, and of all 
that had happened afterwards. The bodies had now 
been identified, and it appeared that both men had been 
known to the police as desperate characters. 

Then followed various more or less ingenious 
theories as to how the tragedy might have happened. 
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The police, it was understood, were hopeful of an early 
arrest, though from the account in the paper it seemed 
that the clues were of the slenderest description. 
True, there was the testimony of the gentleman who 
had seen a shabbily-dresied man hurrying in the direc- 
tion of Hampstead Heath railway station, but the 
description which he had been able to furnish was only 
meagre. This testimony, however, had been carried 
a step further by the statement of a cyclist, who, it 
appeared, had seen the same man — or what was be- 
lieved to have been the same man — a short distance 
past the railway station and walking rapidly in the 
direction of Kentish Town. Beyond this, such clues 
as were offered were vague and conflicting. The in- 
quest was to be opened on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. 

Much to bis relief, however, Murstock could find no 
reference to Fairlight's disappearance in the two 
morning papers, though they both contained accounts 
of the Hampstead tragedy. 

As he finished reading about the latter, a gentleman, 
who had just seated himself at the same table, asked 
him casually, with a nod at the paper, what he thought 
of the affair. 

Murstock drew thoughtfully at his pipe for a 
moment. Nothing in his manner betrayed either an- 
noyance or embarrassment at the abruptness of the 
inquiry. 

**Hanged if I know what to make of it," he replied 
composedly, with a side-long glance at the speaker. 
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"It seems, from the papers, to be a baffling sort of 
crime altogether, doesn't it?" 

'TU tell you what I think about it," said the 
stranger, in the tone of one whose mind is already 
made up. He was evidently only too eager to expound 
his views on this topic of the hour. '*In my opinion, 
the police will be foolish if they confine their efforts 
to tracing this shabbily-dressed fellow who is said to 
have been seen hurrying in the direction of Hampstead 
Heath station. Very possibly he could throw light on 
the affair, but I don't believe he was the culprit. It's 
much more likely the two victims were his accom- 
plices in an attack on someone else. And I'll tell you 
why I think so. You noticed in the paper, I daresay, 
that a walking-stick was discovered near the bodies. 
Well, men of the character described here," tapping 
the paper impressively, "don't usually carry walking- 
sticks, and my theory is that that stick belonged to 
someone in a different station of life altogether — 
perhaps some toff — who was attacked by these 
men, killed the pair of them, and then, thrown, it may 
be, into a sudden fear of discovery, bolted off without 
stopping to pick up his revolver or walking-stick. 
Personally, I should like to have the opportunity of 
making a minute examination of that walking-stick," 
And the speaker looked round upon Murstock with an 
air that clearly implied the conviction that he could 
make deductions from the aforesaid walking-stick 
calculated to be of material assistance to the blundering 
police. 
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"A very plausible theory, and very well put," said 
Murstock, with an encouraging smile. "Upon my 
word, you would be a credit to Scotland Yard." 

His chance acquaintance seemed gratified at the 
compliment. *'I don't mind telling you," he said in 
a self-satisfied tone, "I've got a natural bent for these 
things, and if only I were a bit younger and hadn't a 
wife and eight children to consider, I'd take up with 
detective work as a profession and chance the con- 
sequences. I would indeed." 

"And I am sure you would make your mark at it," 
said Murstock, with a glance at his watch. "Ah, I 
see the time is getting on. I must be going." 

He courteously declined the offer of a drink with 
the stranger and bade him good-night. 

"That chap was a bit too clever for me to feel 
comfortable in his company," he said to himself, as he 
hastened homeward. "But he made the mistake of 
assuming that the revolver belonged to the man who 
was attacked and was used by him, whereas, in point 
of fact, I never touched the thing. Still, it wasn't 
a bad guess at what happened." 

Suddenly, just as he was turning the corner of his 
own road, Murstock felt a light touch on his arm. 
He wheeled round, his heart in his mouth. Had his 
dreaded arrest come at last ? 

"How do you do, Mr. Murstock ? Fancy seeing you 
up this way!" 

It was Detective Stalker. 
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Something seemed to catch Murstock in the throat, 
and it was with difficulty that he found his voice. 

"Eh? Oh— er— is that you, Mr. Stalker? How 
d'you do?" 

The two men shook hands, and Murstock felt that 
the detective was regarding him with some curiosity. 

"Pleasant surprise thisf said Mr. Stalker, with 
a smile that was a little too charming to be 
convincing. 

"I live— er — quite near her,'' said Murstock, with 
a strong effort to speak in unconcerned tones. 

"Really ! I happened to be up this way on a little 
matter of business. Just making my way through to 
Ashmount Road, Highgate. Not far from here, is 
it?" 

Murstock somehow felt that the detective's state- 
ment was only a rather clumsy attempt to deceive him. 
But he had by now regained his usual sangfroid. 

"Ashmount Road," he repeated. "Oh, it's about 
ten minutes' walk from here. Just off Hornsey Lane, 
you know. By the way, have you succeeded in trac- 
ing the missing Mr. Fairlight yet?" The question 
was asked in the tone of one who wishes to show a 
polite interest in a matter which he knows to be of 
importance to the person to whom he is speaking. 

Detective Stalker gave another engaging smile and 
blew a ring of smoke from his cigar. For a moment 
he watched in silence the ascending ring. Then he 
turned a sudden scrutinising gaze on Murstock. 

"I think, Mr. Murstock," he replied, speaking 
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slowly, as though weighing his words carefully, "I 
think I can promise you an exceedingly interesting — 
I might say sensational — development in that direc- 
tion at an early date. But I mustn't detain you — 
just now," he added, with what sounded to Murstock 
like a hint of significance in his voice. **By the way, 
Fm sorry to see you are not looking quite yourself this 
evening. If you will pardon my saying so, one might 
suppose you had been engaged in a severe boxing 
contest last night and had come in for a pretty rough 
gruelling. Do you happen to do anything in the fistic 
line, may I enquire ?" 

"Oh, I've done plenty of it in my time,*' laughed 
Murstock, though a trifle uneasily. "But it wasn't 
a boxing contest last night. Just a clumsy fall down 
the office steps as I was leaving. And I hadn't had a 
single drink, mind you!" He spoke jocularly, but 
for some reason or other th^ detective looked serious. 

"Really!" he said, with just a touch of incredulity 
in his voice, but whether at the circumstance of the 
fall or at the statement that it had not been preceded 
by a drink, Murstock was in doubt. "Well," he added, 
after a swift, critical survey of Murstock's bruised 
features, "all I can say is that those office steps of 
yours seem to have knocked you about pretty badly 
between them. Good-night." And he smiled in that 
queer, enigmatic way of his, which had already puzzled 
Murstock. 

The brief conversation with the detective had had 
a very disquieting effect on Murstock. 
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"Confound the chap," he muttered to himself, when 
he had got back to his room again. "What an infer- 
nally insinuating way he has with him. One feels 
all the time that he means something else than what 
he says. I doubt if he believes a word about my 
fall down the office steps. And the way he said he 
mustn't detain me 'just now/ made me feel I would 
like to kick him. I hope to heaven Fm not under 
observation already." 

He peered cautiously out through the chinks of the 
blind. 

"I don't see anyone, but, of course, it's not likely 
they would stand just outside the gate. I can't believe 
that that fellow Stalker's presence in the neighbour- 
hood was a mere matter of chance. Good heavens! 
it's horrible to think that the beggar may be weaving 
a web about me from which there is no escape. If 
only I can reach that outward-bound boat to-morrow ! 
That will be something. Anyhow, I'm going to make 
the attempt, so here goes for getting my portmanteau 
packed. There won't be any time to spare in the 
morning." 

:¥ ilt * * * 

As the ss. "Sardinia" prepared to take her departure 
from Southampton dock the following morning, a 
tall, well-built, clean-shaven man, clad in a blue reefer 
suit and a peaked yachting cap, might have been 
observed, standing slightly apart from the little group 
of passengers who were assembled on the second cabin 
deck. The harsh clang of a bell warned those who 
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were seeing friends off that they must disembark, 
and on all sides there were hurried and final leave- 
takings. 

The tall man appeared to take little interest in his 
surroundings. His gaze was chiefly focussed on the 
gangway, as though he half expected that a friend 
might join him at the last moment. In a few minutes 
those who were not passengers had duly left the boat, 
the gangways had been drawn up, and the great vessel 
began slowly to glide out of the dock. The tall man 
puffed meditatively at a cigar and appeared quite 
unconcerned at the non-arrival of his friend — if, 
indeed, he were expecting one. 

It would have taken a close observer of faces to 
have recognised Mr. Henry Murstock, so greatly was 
his appearance altered by the removal of his thick 
beard and moustache. This had been effected at 
Waterloo Station, whither he had driven from Crouch 
End that morning, after an early breakfast. 

"Thank goodness, Tve got so far in safety,'' he said 
to himself. "I had an uncomfortable suspicion in 
the cab that I was being followed, but I think I must 
have been mistaken. If there is anyone on the boat 
who knows Mr. Henry Murstock, the City broker — 
which is very improbable — I don't think they will 
recognise him now. Upon my word, I hardly knew 
myself when I looked in the glass at the barber's shop. 
And there is quite a touch of the innocent tourist in 
this reefer suit and yachting cap." 

He smiled faintly as he stroked his smooth face. 
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*'I wonder what will happen at the inquest, which 
b to be opened this afternoon, on my Hampstead 
assailants? I see from to-day's paper that the third 
man hasn't yet been caught. Perhaps it's just as well 
for me that he hasn't been. He might have something 
to say about a certain diamond of which he caught 
sight. . , • Well, I must try to banish the whole affair 
from my mind now. I've got this blessed diamond 
and its disposal to think about instead, and I only 
hope it wont bring me any more ill-luck." 

He began to pace slowly to and fro, while the great 
boat ploughed her way steadily through the calm 
waters. 

Presently, in the gathering twilight, he might have 
been seen gazing intently from the ship's side ^n the 
direction of the dim coast line, now barely visible. 
But it was not the faint outline of a distant shore that 
he saw. In fancy, he saw instead a certain office in 
the heart of the throbbing city far away, a big, dark 
safe, and a huddled form that lay there, stiff and cold. 



PART II 
CHAPTER XIV 

A STARTLING RECOGNITION 

It was with a sense of relief that Mr. Henry Murstock 
alighted from the train at Winnipeg. His journey 
across the Atlantic had been uneventful, and the fears 
which had haunted him throughout the voyage that he 
might be arrested on landing at New York had luckily 
proved groundless. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that this dread of arrest still troubled him and made 
him suspicious of everyone who chanced to give him a 
second glance. Yet he strove to appear at his ease, 
and it would have taken a close observer to have 
detected beneath that mask of studied unconcern 
the state of nervous tension in which the man 
existed. 

Having deposited his portmanteau at the cloak-room, 
he enquired his way to Main Street, and was informed 
that it was within a minute's walk of the station. 
The thought that he was so near his destination — 
that in less than a single hour his fateful interview 
with Abe Tanfield might be over and the proceeds of 
that priceless diamond safely in his pocket — set his 

165 
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pulses throbbing. Against this the uncomfortable 
thought obtruded itself that, perhaps, after all, in spite 
of his confidence in Hugh Twicer's good faith, Mr. 
Abe Tanfield might prove to be a myth. 

No. 998a was at the far end of the street, and more 
than once ere he reached it Alurstock paused and 
glanced half -furtively behind him. 

"Rather odd," he thought to himself, after one of 
these pauses, "but there's that fellow with the blue 
'specs' again. I noticed him in the train, coming 
here from New York, and I know he travelled by 
the 'Sardinia,' because I saw him landing just after 
I did, though by the steerage gangway. But I suppose 
there's nothing particularly strange in that, after all. 
Winnipeg is a pretty general centre for emigrants, 
and he looks a typical emigrant. All the same, I have 
a sort of lurking suspicion he is keeping me in view 
and doesn't want me to see him." 

Murstock made a pretence of looking up admiringly 
at the great buildings which line the principal street 
of Winnipeg, and then leisurely resumed his way. 

He found that No. 998a consisted of a block of 
flats over a big jewellery establishment — a highly sug- 
gestive coincidence, in Murstock's opinion, having 
regard to his conception of Mr. Abe Tanfield's true 
character, and one which went far to reassure him that 
at all events such a person existed. 

"Does Mr. Abe Tanfield live here?" he inquired 
of the uniformed caretaker. The man shifted a quid 
of tobacco which he w$is chewing from one side 
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of his mouth to the other, and regardecl Murstock 
with an expression of casual interest, not unmixed, 
so it seemed to the latter, with distrust. Then having 
expectorated, with singular adroitness, right across 
the "side walk" (as pavements are called in Canada), 
he shook his head with a minimum of exertion. 

Murstock bit his lip with secret vexation, but, 
realising the necessity for more definite information, 
resolved to try other tactics. 

"I wonder if you could tell me where he does live?" 
he said pleasantly, putting his hand tentatively in his 
pocket. The caretaker's manner underwent an imme- 
diate change, though it was evident he was waiting 
to see the hand come out of Murstock's pocket. The 
hand duly came out, and it held something which 
was promptly transferred to the caretaker's pocket. 

"Yas," he said, with a pronounced drawl, "I guess 
I can tell you that right enough. He's taken a small 
farm near Prince ford. That's 'way out West." 

Murstock swore beneath his breath. 

"How long will it take me to get there?" 

"Wal, about two days, I reckon, if you strike it 
lucky. Change at Regina. If you miss the connec- 
tion there, you'll have to wait a day or two, as there's 
only a darnation limited service of trains to that 
outlandish spot." 

After which astonishing outburst of volubility the 
caretaker sighed wearily, and looked as though he 
might be thinking that he had earned another gratuity. 
Meanwhile, Murstock jotted down the name of the 
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town to which Abe Tanfield had so inopportunely 
departed. 

**How long is it since Mr. Tanfield left here?" he 
enquired. 

"I guess, maybe, it's a couple of months or so." 

"By the way, did you happen to know him pretty 
well?" 

A moody expression came over the caretaker's 
features. "No, I didn't," he replied, with more 
emphasis than he had yet employed. "He kept too 
much to himself for that. Nothing more than a nod 
from him as he came in or went out. Never a word 
nor a tip. Not that I care," he added, with an 
aggrieved air that belied the statement. "What I say 
is that a man who keeps so much to himself has some- 
thing to hide and ain't worth bothering about. That's 
how I figure it out, anyway." 

With a brief word of thanks Murstock turned on his 
heel to make his way back to the station. The dis- 
covery that he had not yet found his man exasperated 
him beyond words and increased his anxiety. One 
thing, however, which that somewhat churlish care- 
taker had told him gave him secret satisfaction. He 
had volunteered the statement that Abe Tanfield kept 
very much to himself, and that would be an attribute 
only consistent with Murstock's estimate of the man's 
character, as represented by Hugh Twicer. It was 
particularly unfortunate that he should have left the 
neighbourhood, and should have transferred himself 
to a remote part of the country, though on second 
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thoughts it struck Murstock that all this might be only 
a part of the game. The small farm he had taken 
might well be a "blind," a useful cloak of apparent 
honesty and thrift. 

So engrossed was Murstock in these speculations 
as he hastened towards the station that he even forgot 
to glance back to see if the be-spectacled stranger of 
whose attentions he had become suspicious were fol- 
lowing him. His primary concern now was to catch 
the first West-bound train, in the hope that he might 
not miss the connection at Regina. To be hung up 
there, helpless and idle, for possibly a couple of days 
would be intolerable in his present state of tension. 

Fortune favoured him, however, for he learned on 
enquiry that a West-bound train would be starting in 
half-an-hour, which would land him at Regina at seven 
o'clock on the following morning, with a margin of 
time sufficient to enable him to get breakfast before 
continuing his journey on the cross-prairie line to 
Prince ford. He promptly booked through to Prince- 
ford and got his portmanteau out of the cloak-room. 

"Very odd," he muttered to himself, as he stood 
on the platform smoking a cigarette, "there's that 
confounded fellow again. I suppose it is only a coinci- 
dence, ril try and get a nearer peep at him." And 
he strolled leisurely towards him. 

The person in question was a plainly clad man, of 
medium height and slight physique. There was noth- 
ing striking about his somewhat pallid features, except, 
possibly, for a certain suggestion of tenacity in the 
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small square chin and compressed lips. The dark 
glasses which he wore fitted close about his eyes and 
effectually concealed them. A fluffy reddish-brown 
beard and moustache did not tend to enhance his ap- 
pearance, and it struck Murstock that they were of 
recent growth. His clothes were quite obviously of 
indifferent quality. 

Though he was not at all sure about it, Murstock 
had an uncomfortable impression — now that he had a 
nearer view of the man — that he had somewhere seen 
him before, but where or when he had not the remotest 
idea. It occurred to him that the fellow might be 
someone whom he had known by sight in the City, 
and that the recently grown beard and the coloured 
glasses were a disguise which prevented recognition. 

*Tf that is the case," he thought to himself, "and 
he recognises me (which I shouldn't have thought 
probable, since IVe shaved my beard), he doubtless 
regards me with like distrust. So much the better !'* 
And he smiled grimly to himself as he turned his 
back on the object of his seemingly casual scrutiny. 

Yet the thought that the disguise which he had him- 
self assumed might be so easily penetrated, discon- 
certed him not a little. He knew that the moment 
his safe was opened there would be a hue and cry for 
him on a charge of murder, and his only chance of 
escape would be in the concealment of his identity. 
The murder would appear to have been so diabolical 
and cold-blooded, and the circumstances connected 
with it so dramatic, that news of it would be flashed 
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across every continent and minute details of the 
murderer's appearance circulated. Doubtless, too, a 
reward would be offered for information leading to 
his arrest. It would go ill with him then if already 
someone had recognised him and were able to furnish 
the information that the murderer was now clean- 
shaven and had been recently seen in Winnipeg. 

It was, indeed, the very fact that the Canadian 
and American papers had contained no reference to 
his crime that led Murstock to assume that the secret 
of his safe could not yet have been discovered. But he 
knew that it might be at any moment, and it was 
this dreadful uncertainty that kept him in a state of 
perpetual fear and suspicion. His only hope was that 
the discovery might not be made until after he had 
found Abe Tanfield and been able to dispose of the 
diamond, for then the means at his command would 
give him at all events a better chance of effectually 
concealing himself. He did not for a moment expect 
to get anything like the full value of the stone; it 
was obvious he must be prepared to make a big sacri- 
fice on that score. But he told himself that he could 
scarcely fail to get a pretty fat bundle of 1,000-dollar 
bills and still leave a very large margin of profit for the 
secret dealer in precious stones. It was not to be 
imagined that Abe Tanfield would venture on a trans- 
action of this kind without a heavy consideration. 
Originally, and in the first flush of his excitement, 
he had, on the strength of Hugh Twicer's statement, 
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hoped otherwise, but more mature reflection had con- 
siderably reduced his expectations. 

It was on the following morning, as he sat at break- 
fast in a small restaurant which almost adjoins the 
station at Regina, that Murstock caught his next 
glimpse of the man with blue spectacles. He was 
standing outside the very window close to which Mur- 
stock was seated, and the l^itter, chancing to glance 
up, was startled at the suddenness of the unwelcome 
apparition. The man did not come in, or show any 
inclination to do so, but merely stood there smoking a 
cigarette and watching the passers-by. 

"Dash it all, there he is again," was Murstock's 
reflection. "It really looks as if he were waiting for 
the train to Princeford. Well, I shall give him as 
wide a berth as I can, anyway. Perhaps, after all, 
if I only knew it, he's just as anxious to give me a 
wide berth, and is as secretly vexed as I am that we 
should appear to be bound for the same destination. 
It may be, though, that he will be getting off at some 
intermediate station." 

Half-an-hour later Murstock, with an affectation of 
unconcern, was puffing at his pipe in the smoking com- 
partment of one of the long Pullman cars of the 
Princeford train. The mysterious stranger had also 
boarded the train, but they had established themselves 
in different cars, and Murstock resolved to take par- 
ticular note of any passengers who alighted at inter- 
mediate stations. But he was surprised to find that, 
in the long and tedious journey from Regina to Prince- 
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ford, nearly all the stations, the names of which 
appeared on a small pocket map which he carried with 
him, were stations in name only, consisting for the 
most part of diminutive landing stages without the 
vestige of a building in sight. It was his first glimpse 
of the far-reaching, rolling prairies of the great North- 
West, and it was a revelation to him. True, at rare 
intervals a stopping place would be reached bearing 
some semblance to a station, with a few rough build- 
ings scattered around. But at none of these did the 
man in whom his interest was centred alight, though 
a few of the other passengers dropped off. 

At length, at a late hour iii the evening, the train 
drew up at Prince ford. Although it was the terminus 
of the line, the place appeared to consist of simply 
one long attenuated street, with a few unimportant 
offshoots, dotted here and there with primitive little 
stores and roughly timbered houses. Almost opposite 
the station was a building rather larger and more 
pretentious than its neighbours, and proclaiming itself, 
in large letters printed across its entire front, to be 
"The King's Hotel." Murstock was told that there 
was another hotel farther down the street, but his 
informant added, with apparent local pride, that the 
''King's" was the principal establishment. 

Thither Murstock accordingly betook himself, and 
booked a room in the name of Mr. Stanley Penn, the 
name by which he had been known since he left 
Southampton. 

In the bar of the hotel he fraternised with the land- 
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lord over a drink, and presently, after a little general 
conversation, made a casual inquiry as to whether the 
landlord happened to know the whereabouts of Mr. 
Abe Tanfield's farm, explaining that that gentleman 
was a friend of his. 

*'0h, I know Mr. Tanfield," was the ready reply. 
**He came to these parts about a couple of months 
ago, and stopped here for two or three nights. His 
farm is about twelve miles from here, I reckon. It's 
a somewhat outlandish part of the country that he 
has settled in, and I guess he must find it kind of 
lonesome after Winnipeg." 

*'Very likely. By the way, I suppose you have a 
conveyance? If so, I would like to be driven out 
there to-morrow morning/' 

"Well, my man could drive you there in the after- 
noon if that would do. He'll be busy all the morning." 

Though Murstock was loth to lose a moment in the 
accomplishment of the final stage of his journey, he 
decided that he had better accept this offer. 

"Thanks, that will do nicely," he said. "Make it 
as early in the afternoon as you can. And now," 
he added, "as it's such a fine night I'll just take a stroll 
round the place for half-an-hour before turning in. 
It's all new to me out here." And lighting a cigarette 
he started on a leisurely stroll down the straggling 
street. 

It was a dark, still night, and, for the time of year, 
unusually mild, so that to Murstock, after the tedium 
and restriction of a long railway journey, a quiet 
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constitutional was a welcome change. Moreover, he 
wanted to be alone and to think, and for this reason 
he could not tolerate the miscellaneous company at 
the hotel bar, whose inquisitiveness at the sight of a 
stranger was all too apparent. 

What, he wondered, was going to be the result of his 
interview with Abe Tanfield? The fact that he had 
at last located him, and the definite prospect of seeing 
him on the following day, gave rise to a strange conflict 
of feelings within him. Hope and fear alternated 
with a swiftness and suddenness bewildering to hi^ 
senses. 

Buried in thought and uneasy speculation he drifted 
on past the more widely scattered houses that marked 
the outer confines of the little town. Presently he 
paused opposite to what appeareH^ to be the last of these 
houses, a small, isolated dwelling standing back a 
few paces from the roadway, with a pretty fringe of 
trees in front. 

Murstock, who was about to retrace his steps, 
glanced half -mechanically at the house. Suddenly he 
stiffened, and a tense eager look came into his face. 
In a room on the ground floor, the blind of which was 
up, he saw two men seated at a table and evidently in 
earnest conversation. A small oil lamp was burning 
on the table, and by its light Murstock recognised in 
one of these men the mysterious stranger whose recent 
movements had so excited his suspicions. But he was 
not now wearing his blue spectacles, and their absence 
served to accentuate Murstock's former impression 
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that the man's features were somehow familiar to him. 
Murstock crouched low and crept forward to the 
shelter of a bush, which grew within a yard or two of 
the window, and through the branches of which he 
could see clearly into the room without much fear of 
being seen himself. The man's eyes had happened 
to be cast down when Murstock had first observed 
him, but precisely as he reached this point of vantage 
the object of his stealthy scrutiny looked up. 

Murstock was very nearly betrayed into a startled 
exclamation. There was no mistaking that hideous 
squint. The thin disguise of a recently grown beard 
availed naught against Murstock's sure memory for 
faces. In an instant, the latter knew it to be the face 
of the man whom he had first seen in the Hampstead 
public house, and who had been one of the three men 
who subsequently attacked him on the Heath. It was, 
indeed, no other than the man who had escaped, the 
man who had seen the diamond, and who, for one brief 
instant, had fought to gain possession of it, only to see 
Murstock snatch it up and disappear. 

'Then he has been dogging my steps, after all," 
was Murstock's reflection as he peered with malignant 
eyes through the branches of the bush. **It was 
probably only chance that brought us both to the 
same boat, but he has certainly taken good care since 
we landed not to let me long out of his sight. And 
I've got an uneasy suspicion that that other fellow may 
be a confederate and that they're plotting at this 
moment to get hold of the diamond." 
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Just then, the man whose back had been turned 
towards Murstock rose from his seat and drew the 
curtains across the window, doubtless to shut out the 
gaze of any chance passers-by, though that was a small 
enough contingency at this hour of the night. Owing 
to the mildness of the weather, however, the window 
was open at the top, and Murstock could plainly hear 
the men's voices, though he could not distinguish the 
words, for they spoke mostly in undertones. Drop- 
ping on to his hands and knees, Murstock, with infinite 
caution, now crawled forward until he was right under 
the sill of the window. Then, scarcely daring to 
breathe, he listened intently. 

And his keen ears rewarded him. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE CONSPIRATORS 



Mike Thornbury, alias Andrews, alias Matthews, 
was something of an enigma to the free-and-easy 
little population of Princeford. For fully three 
months he had been living in a small house on the out- 
skirts of that far-oflf prairie town, without any of his 
scattered and sociably-inclined neighbours getting to 
know anything about him. Nor were the tradespeople 
of the town much better informed. They only knew he 
paid for everything he had, and as his only line of 
business — if, indeed, it could be called a business — 
appeared to be a very modest poultry-run at the rear of 
his house, it was assumed that he must have private 
means. It was rumoured that he contrived to do him- 
self pretty well, but those who chanced to come into 
contact with him were never able to glean any informa- 
tion as to the sources of his income, nor did they 
succeed in striking up anything approaching an inti- 
mate acquaintance with him. On the whole, and 
perhaps because of the ill-success that had attended all 
efforts at a closer acquaintance, he had been written 
down as an unsociable outsider, towards whom it was 
not worth while troubling to be friendly. 

178 
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But Mike Thornbury — of whose aliases the inhabi- 
tants of Princeford were blissfully ignorant — had good 
reasons for choosing to keep to himself. Mike had a 
past, and a somewhat unsavoury past at that. Pre- 
vious to taking up his very respectable residence in 
Canada he had on more than one occasion been a guest 
at one of His Majesty's penal establisl|ments. Mike 
could do most things but run straight, that is, for 
any length of time. The period of three months* 
honest inactivity which he had just accomplished stood 
easily as a record in his chequered career. And per- 
haps it is only fair to say that he would not have 
achieved this distinction now but for stern necessity. 
He had the misfortune to be "wanted** — ^badly 
''wanted*' — in the old country for his pet offence of 
blackmail. But a combination of luck and consum- 
mate nerve had enabled him to make himself scarce in 
the nick of time, and his one purpose in life just now 
was to lie as low as he decently could in this — to him — 
outlandish part of the world. He was in no sense in 
want of funds, for his last coup (which was responsible 
for his present self-effacement) had resulted in a tidy 
little haul. 

On a certain fine October night in 1909 Mike was 
beguiling the tedium of his enforced isolation by the 
I)erusal of a batch of papers which the mail had 
brought him that very evening, and which, indeed, he 
had himself fetched from the post office not an hour 
since. He had just mixed himself his second glass of 
"toddy" and was in the act of lighting his pipe when 
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a knock at the front door startled him. Speculating 
inwardly as to the cause of this unusual intrusion, he 
strode leisurely to the door and flung it open in a 
manner which could certainly not have implied that he 
had anything to fear. 

A slim, plainly-clad man peered innocently up at 
him through a pair of blue spectacles. 

" 'Ullo., Mike ; 'ow do, old cock ?" was the familiar 
greeting which a somewhat husky voice addressed to 
him. 

"Who the " Mike started to say, but in another 

moment his visitor had removed his spectacles and 
was grinning expansively at the other's astonishment. 

Mike gave a low whistle of incredulity and shot a 
keen glance into the dark roadway beyond. 

"Well, ril be r he exclaimed. "Blokey, by 

all that's wonderful ! Where on earth did you spring 
from? But come in, come in," and he led the way 
into his little sitting-room. 

The contrast between the two men as to both) 
appearance and bearing was sufficiently striking, and 
a chance observer would have been puzzled to account 
for the degree of intimacy which appeared to exist 
between them. Mike's burly form towered above the 
slim figure of his visitor, and the latter *s glaring 
crudities of speech were rendered the more conspicuous 
by Mike's quite passable air of refinement. Moreover, 
Mike was well-groomed and spruce, and had about him 
a general air of well-to-do respectability, which was 
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certainly more than the kindest critic could have said 
of his visitor. 

"Yes," said the latter, "I guessed you'd be a bit 
staggered at seeing me out here. And you can bet it 
ain't for the benefit of me 'ealth that Tve taken this 
trip across the 'erring pond." 

He paused for a moment and glanced nervously 
about him. "I s'pose you're all on your own, Mike? 
Tve got a mighty lot to talk to you about." 

In spite of his visitor's obvious social inferiority 
Mike seemed pleased enough to see him, and by way of 
welcome was already helping him to a stiff whisky. 

"Yes," he replied, good-humouredly, "I'm all on 
my own right enough, Blokey, so you need not be 
afraid to tell me all about your troubles. But, first, 
will you have a bit of grub ?" 

Blokey shook his head and took a gulp at his 
whisky. "I *ad some grub at the ^Crown' before com- 
ing along here," he replied. "Of course, as you'll 
guess, I only landed in the town by to-night's train, 
and as I wished most particular not to be 'card askin' 
for your address at the station, I made tracks for the 
*Crown.' Someone on the train 'ad told me 'as 'ow it 
was a cheap place to put up at, and quiet like. Fact is, 
Mike," he went on, with a sudden air 3f mystery, "I've 
been shadowin' a chap from the time I landed in New 
York till I saw him take his portmanteau into the 
^King's Head' in this town — Mr. Penn, I find 'e's 
booked 'imself as. But I'd better start at the begin- 
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ning and tell you 'ow it was I came to start on this 
'ere bloomin' journey." 

And, in his own graphic way, Blokey proceeded to 
narrate how he and two of his pals had attempted to 
rob a toff one night on Hampstead Heath, think- 
ing to get only gold, and how, in the course of the 
struggle that had taken place, the toff had dropped 
a small leather case containing the most wonderful 
diamond that he, Blokey, or his companions had ever 
seen; of the terrible fight that had followed, with its 
tragic consequences ; and of how he, himself, had made 
a last desperate effort to get possession of the diamond, 
only to be foiled by the approach of the police. Then 
of his flight to the East End of London, where he had 
contrived not only to conceal himself for a day and a 
night, but, by rare luck, to burgle the premises of a 
small shopkeeper, the contents of whose till had suf- 
ficed for the purposes of his flight to Canada. 

"You know for certin," he went on, with a sudden 
straight look at his companion, "that with a bloomin' 
past like mine I daren't get copped over an affair 
like that 'Ampstead 'Eath business, or there's no 
tellin' what I'd 'ave got. I don't need to tell you 
that my last stretch at Portland was for manslaughter. 
And, bless you, they was lookin' for me everywhere, 
though they were only able to speak of me as the 'third 
man' concerned. I seed that from the papers." 

He paused a moment to take a pull at his whisky. 

"Well, I disguised myself as well as I could, and 
on the Saturday morning I makes tracks for Waterloo. 
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And who should I spot there but the very bloke as 
*ad the diamond, though he didn't twig me. 'E was 
just going into Faulkner's, the 'air-dressers, and 'e 'ad 
a big portmanteau in 'is 'and." 

A knowing look crept into Mike's ey^ as though he 
half guessed what was coming. He said nothing, 
however, but rose leisurely from his seat and drew the 
curtains across the window. 

Now,' says I to myself," his visitor went on, 

I'll bet you've still got that sparkler on you, and 
I'd like to know wot your little game with it is. 
Any'ow, I've got a few minutes to spare, so I'll 'ang 
around a bit on the chance of our 'appening to travel 
in the same direction.' That's wot I says to myself 
as I seed 'im disappearin' into the 'air-dressers. 

"Well, in about ten minutes or so out 'e comes, 
but with 'is face as smooth as a baby's. 'E'd had 'is 
beard shaved off! I tell you, I opened my eyes a bit 
at that. Then, dashed if 'e don't travel by the South- 
ampton train same as me, only 'e went second class, 
and I, of course, third. 'E never took no notice of 
me, or seemed to see me as I watched 'im get in. 

"At Southampton, sure enough, 'e boards the same 
boat as I was goin' by, and mighty thankful I was, 
I tell you, when I found myself safely on board, for I 
never thought I'd 'ave the luck to get out of the 
country. And it's a sure thing I shan't be in a 'urry 
to show my face there again." 

Then followed a description of how, after landing 
at New York, he had, with considerable cunning, con- 
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trived to follow the man with the diamond all this 
way without, as he believed, his purpose having been 
discovered, and of his secret gratification when, at 
Winnipeg station, he had heard him book through to 
Princeford of all places, where he knew his old pal, 
Mike Thornbury, was lying low, and doubtless spoil- 
ing for a little job after his own heart. 

Mike nodded approvingly. "And what do you pro- 
pose to do now, Blokey?" he asked, with a hint of 
eagerness in his voice, for his friend's account of the 
diamond had set his pulses throbbing. 

"We are goin' to get that diamond between us, 
or my name ain't Bill Blokey/' was that worthy's 
response uttered in tones of conviction. "And when 
you think of wot the stakes are it's worth running the 
risk of doin' another stretch together, eh? Now, 
look 'ere, this is wot I propose. You've got to be a 
tec — SL private tec — engaged special to find that there 
diamond. It wouldn't be any good my trying it on, 
'cause no one's goin' to believe I'm a tec, whilst you're 
an old 'and at the game." 

"Half a moment, Blokey. Suppose this fellow has 
the diamond, as you say, how do you know it isn't his 
own? In other words, there may not be any question 
of his having stolen it." 

Blokey smiled contemptuously. "I know 'e's stole 
it. I knows it by a 'undred things. The very way 
'e's acted ever since I've 'ad 'im under observation 
tells me that. Me and you know well enough wot it 
feels like to be 'wanted,' and that's just wot 'e's 
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feelin' like at this very moment, and wot *e 'as felt 
like ever since I piped his mug, or I'm a Dutchman. 
And wet's more," Blokey went on impressively, **I 
wouldn't mind bettin* a thousand pounds to a pinch of 
shavings that this *ere diamond that *e's cleared out 
of the country with is the very diamond there was 
some talk about in the papers as *aving been stolen 
from some wealthy young feller who 'ad just returned 
from South Africa and suddenly disappeared under 
mysterious circumstances. A diamond worth thou- 
sands of pounds, the papers said it was." 

"I'm afraid all that is Greek to me," said Mike, 
*'but, of course, it may be as you say. Half a 
moment," he added suddenly, "kt*s see if there is 
anything about it here.*' He turned to the batch of 
papers which the mail bad just brought him, and for 
a minute or two was busy scanning the head-lines, 
"Hullo, what* s this ? Her«^s the Daily Messenger, of 
September 30th. 'Mysterious Disaiq>earancc. Young 
Man with a Valuable Diamond Vanishes/ By jove! 
a whole column of it." 

"That's it, Mike," said Bk^key eagerly. "Now just 
you read that." 

Mike read it aloud from start to finish. Then he 
made a hasty search amongst his other papers for any 
further details. He found nothing else, however, 
beyond a brief intimation, in the next day's issue of 
the Daily Messenger, that an early arrest in connection 
with the affair was anticipated, and that sensational 
developments might be looked for. 
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"Now, wot do you think of that, Mike? Mark 
you, it was the very next day to that there state- 
ment about an early arrest that this chap wot I've 
been a-shadowin' of does a bunk. And Til swear that 
diamond's on 'im now !" 

"It certainly looks a bit fishy," said Mike, who was 
obviously impressed at this corroboration of his 
friend's story. "Even so, however," he added, "you 
don't imagine he's going to be persuaded to hand the 
thing over right away, do you?" 

"Perhaps not that, but 'e'U be in such an awful 
funk at your knowing as 'ow 'e's got it on 'im, that 
it'll be the easiest job in the world, for an old 'and at 
bladonail like yourself, to frighten 'im into making 
terms with you. You'll be able to make 'im agree 
to throw in 'is 'lot with us over this 'ere diamond. 
And you see, even if he doesn't believe you're really a 
tec, he'll be ready enough to try and square you. 
What's more, if it is that South African diamond, 
there's probably been a murder at the back of the 
job, and a neat little 'int from you that you're afraid 
you'll 'ave to detain 'im on suspicion, or 'and 'im over, 
would put 'im to 'is wit's ends. In fact, 'e would 
'ardly doubt you was a tec then." 

"But if he has got such a diamond as you describe, 
why on earth should he have come to this outlandish 
part of the world with it? Doesn't that seem rather 
improbable, Blokey?" 

"Maybe 'e's makin' tracks for someone 'e knows in 
these parts. Anyway, 'e made enquiries at Winnipeg, 
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just outside a big jeweller's, and then suddenly bunks 
back to the station and comes on 'ere as fast as 'e can. 
Besides, if there 'as been a murder over it, 'e might 
'ave done worse, pr'aps, than choose such a country 
as this to get lost in. It may be 'is one thought first 
is to 'ide 'imself for a time, and that 'e's goin' to turn 
the diamond into money later on." 

It was evident that Blokey's confidence was fast 
communicating itself to Mike in spite of the latter's 
initial doubts as to his friend's theories, and a long 
discussion followed as to the manner in which it was 
proposed Mike should bring into play his old skill as a 
blackmailer. It was mutually agreed that whatever 
the proceeds of the transaction might eventually be, 
they should be equally shared. 

Over their whiskies the two men talked, not only of 
their plans for the morrow, but spoke freely and with 
many a coarse jest of their chequered past. Murstock, 
outside, with a malevolent smile on his face, made 
careful mental notes of these reminiscences. 

At length, flushed at the prospect — ^the almost certain 
prospect, as they regarded it — of a handsome haul, 
they raised their glasses in a final drink to the success 
of their joint undertaking, whilst without, in the black- 
ness of the night, a stealthy figure crept noiselessly 
away. 



CHAPTER XVI 



DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 



About half -past ten on the following morning Mur- 
stock was seated comfortably in the tolerably commo- 
dious smoke-room of the "King's Hotel," Princeford. 
As yet, he was the sole occupant of the room. But he 
did not expect to remain so for long, in spite of the 
comparatively early hour. In point of fact, he was 
momentarily expecting a visitor, though the keenest 
observer could have detected nothing in his manner 
to indicate this, much less that he had got reason for 
knowing that the purpose of his visitor's call con- 
cerned him in a very vital way. Doubtless the fact 
that he happened to be prepared for the forthcoming 
issue was responsible for the studied serenity of his 
expression. Puffing placidly at his pipe, and appar- 
ently enjoying the perusal of a comic paper, he looked 
as if he had not a care in all the world. 

When Murstock posed he usually posed quite well. 
He was posing now, and for a very particular purpose. 
At any moment that visitor might arrive, and it had 
not been for naught that Murstock had had the rare 
good luck the previous evening to overhear the details 
of the plot which threatened his ownership of the 
diamond and jeopardised his life. 
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He had been astounded at the daring nature of the 
plot which had been unwittingly disclosed to him, 
and though with the comfortable knowledge now in 
his possession the impending attempt to blackmail 
him seemed clumsy and hazardous in the extreme, 
he realised that without that knowledge, and taken 
entirely unawares, the gituation would have been one 
well calculated to throw him into a state of panic. 
That, of course, would have been the Wackmailer's 
golden opportunity. 

But Murstock had overheard, in addition to the 
details of the plot, quite enough of that worthy's past 
to inspire him with a sense of confidence. He was not 
going to be bamboozled out of his prize at the eleventh 
hour by the clumsy machinations of a couple of ex- 
convicts, both of whom, to his knowledge, had good 
reason themselves to go in fear of the law. He had 
contrived, in the course of a seemingly casual con- 
versation that morning with the landlord of the hotel, 
to ascertain the name of the occupant of **that isolated 
little house on the outskirts of the town, standing 
back a few yards from the roadway, and with a pretty 
fringe of trees in front." Murstock had already 
learnt the Qiristian name — for Blokey had used it 
repeatedly — ^but for his purpose it was necessary that 
he should know the surname also, and the communi- 
cative and unsuspecting landlord had readily enlight- 
ened him. 

Murstock was still lightly scanning the comic paper 
and puffing with apparent relish at his pipe when 
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the step for which he had been listening announced 
the visitor's approach. Though he never stirred in 
his chair or made the slightest sign of any interest 
but in the pretty simple humour of the paper in his 
hand, he knew instinctively that it was his visitor. 
There was just that hint of hesitancy in the tread, 
coupfed with the momentary pause on the threshold 
of the room, which Murstock had shrewdly anticipated. 
Apparently, Mike Thornbury realised that he had 
embarked on a delicate mission and one that called 
for all his tact and ingenuity. 

He subsided leisurely into a chair a short distance 
from where Murstock was seated. He had evidently 
ordered his drink in the bar, for he set his glass down 
on the small table before him. No doubt, thought 
Murstock to himself, he had done this to avoid, if pos- 
sible, the undesired presence of the landlord. 

Murstock, whose pulses, in spite of his self-mastery, 
beat perceptibly faster, continued to read his paper, 
and seemed, indeed, to extract some amusement from 
it, for he smiled good-humouredly. Mike lit a cigar 
with careful deliberation and for some moments 
smoked in silence. Murstock was perfectly aware that 
his visitor was regarding him with an intense scrutiny, 
and though the smile of apparent amusement stiF 
played about the comers of his mouth as he turned 
over the pages of the paper, he was wondering all the 
time how the blackmailer was going to break the ice. 

He was not left long in doubt on that point. 
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"You appear to be very interested in that paper^ 
my friend," Mike suddenly remarked. 

Murstock looked up with a quick glance, then badf 
again at his paper. To him it was merely the some- 
what impertinent intrusion of a total stranger. **An<l 
are you aware, sir, of any reason why I shouldn't b^ 
interested in this paper if I choose?" he enquired 
blandly. 

"Well," drawled Mike, in tones of quiet emphasiSi 
and watching narrowly for the effect of his wordsf 
"I should have expected you to be more interested 
in — er— let us say diamonds, for instance." 

It was evident that Mike was not going to lose anj 
time in getting straight to the point. Pet-haps the f eai 
that at any moment the entry of a chance customer, 
or of the landlord himself, might thwart him led him 
to adopt this course. Perhaps, too, he had antici- 
pated that the very abruptness of the thrust would 
throw his intended victim into a state of panic, or at 
least betray him into some sign of alarm; but if this 
were so the result must have been singularly disap- 
pointing. So far as outward appearances went he 
might just as well have talked about carrots as dia- 
monds. Murstock merely looked up at the speaker 
with an expression of mild astonishment and perplexity 
in his face. He did not even show any sign of 
anger. 

Suddenly his mouth dropped, and his eyes opened 
wide in an excellent simulation of surprise bred of a 
sudden recognition. " Ton my word," he muttered. 
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half to himself, in an undertone only just audible to 

Mike, "y^» y^s, of course, I remember now " 

With equal abruptness his face became wreathed in 
pleasant smiles. "Excuse my momentary abstrac- 
tion, my friend," he said, "I was thinking of some- 
thing else. You were saying something about dia- 
monds, I believe ?" 

Mike, still confident of the strength of his position, 
nodded meaningly. "It's a subject that has a peculiar 
interest for you, isn't it ?" he enquired. 

"Oh, yes, I'm intensely interested in them. In 
fact, I don't mind telling you they're really my hobby. 
Funny, now, how you guessed that." 

Though this was not exactly the sort of reply Mike 
had expected, he none the less felt that he was on the 
right track. His victim, he told himself, was obviously 
bluffing. 

"Yes," he said drily, "I suppose it does strike you 
as a bit funny how I should have guessed that. Per- 
haps it may simplify matters if I tell you at once that 
I am — a detective!" He added the last word with 
dramatic abruptness, though he took good care not 
to raise l.is voice unduly, lest anyone in the bar adjoin- 
ing should overhear him. 

Murstock gave a ^ beaming smile. "Delighted to 
meet you, I'm sure," he said in tones of deference; 
■"but, if I may say so, I don't quite see the connection. 
Kow, I wonder if you would mind, as a personal 
favour, being a little more explicit?" 

"I will," said Mike, with an air of portentous 
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gravity, and somewhat piqued at the hint of irony 
in his victim's voice. He had decided that this was a 
case in which the wisest policy was to take the bull by 
the horns. He leant towards Murstock and lowered 
his voice, again watching narrowly for the effect of 
his words. 

"I have received cable instructions that you have 
a very valuable diamond in your possession, which it 
is alleged you obtained by robbery and — so I am 
instructed — murder. Though I am directed not to 
charge you formally at the moment with the murder, 
I am afraid I must regard it as my duty to detain 
you in connection with the theft of the diamond." 

Murstock listened to this recital with an air, appar- 
ently, of respectful attention. It struck him that 
Mike's manner of playing the detective was a very 
good imitation of the real thing. He had in mind his 
recent visit from the redoubtable Mr. Stalker. 

"I suppose," he said quietly, *'that I may inter- 
pret your last remark as tantamount to an intimation 
of arrest?" 

I'm afraid so." 

Then aren't you going to give me the usual caution 
that anything* I may say may be used in evidence 
against me?" 

''I was about to do so. I warn you now." 

'*0h, then there's that stupid little detail of the 
warrant, isn't there ? How about that, by the way ?" 

For a moment Mike was at a loss. The utter cool- 
ness, coupled with the surprising tractability, of his 
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intended victim, puzzled him. This sort of thing 
was far removed from the state of panic and wild 
looks of fear which he had anticipated. Yet he failed 
to see how he could well have sprung his little "sur- 
prise" in a more sudden manner than he had done. 
He could only assume that the man before him was a 
pastmaster in the art of concealing his feelings. He 
resolved to try to startle him into some damaging 
admission. 

"Oh," he said airily, "the warrant will follow 
shortly. In certain cases the Canadian law allows 
of the arrest of a man independently of the issue of a 
warrant — where, for instance, the crime of murder is 
suspected. By the way, Mr. Penn," he added sud- 
denly, using Murstock's assumed name for the first 
time, "this diamond that you have in your pocket — 
did Mr. Basil Fairlight happen to tell you his estimate 
of its value before he so mysteriously disappeared?" 

Mike felt it was now or never. Though he was 
perfectly aware that up to the present "Mr. Penn" 
had admitted absolutely nothing, his last question had 
been deliberately framed, by its tacit assumption of 
guilt, with the object of startling that gentleman into 
some word or movement of self -betrayal. Mike had 
no doubt in his own mind, from the disclosures which 
had been m.ade to him overnight, that the man whom 
he was thus endeavouring to entrap had by some 
means obtained possession of the identical diamcmd 
referred to in the nev;spapers, and he argued that in 
all human probability he had only achieved this by 
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murder. That was Mike's interpretation of the 
"mysterious disappearance." 

Beneath his assumption of professional coolness his 
pulses throbbed with suppressed excitement during the 
brief but dramatic pause which followed his question. 
For Murstock, whose face at the moment was averted, 
appeared to be literally shaking — shaking in a manner 
suggestive of a sudden overwhelming access of fear. 
An ugly smile of secret satisfaction twisted Mike's 
thin lips as he watched this silent struggle of the strong 
man through w^hose defences he had at last broken. 
*1 thought my trump card would win," was his un- 
expressed thought. 

But Mike was in for a big surprise — the biggest of 
his life. 

Barely had the thought of his conquest come to him 
when Murstock suddenly wheeled round and con- 
fronted him. To Mike's infinite amazement he was 
laughing, though in spite of his amusement there was 
an ominous glint about his eyes that added not a little 
to Mike's discomfiture. 

"You're a bigger fool than I thought you, Mike 
Thornbury," he said, quietly and with cutting emphasis. 
"You should really endeavour to cultivate a better 
memory for faces if you are still bent on following 
your old line of business. Now, take a good look at 
me and see if you can't recall where you last saw me, 
though I warn you, you'll have to cast your mind back 
a few years." 

Murstock's simulation of amusement had been ex- 
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cellently done, but he was now allowing that to subside, 
and in its place there came a concentration of cold 
scrutiny from his steel-grey eyes and a hardening of 
the lines about his mouth that wrought a startling 
change in his appearance, and produced in the person 
thus challenged an uncomfortable certainty that he 
had somehow made a ghastly blunder. Mike looked 
steadily at his questioner, however, and made a strong 
effort to regain his composure. 

"Can't say that I recall, at the moment, having 
seen you before. I fancy you must be mistaken.*' 

"On the contrary, Mr. Mike Thombury, Til con- 
tinue, if you don't mind, to call you by the name you 
have assumed since you bolted from England, for I 
must confess I forget the alias by which you were 
known when I last had the pleasure of meeting you 
— ^you've had so many names in your time, don't you 
know." Murstock's insinuating smile was not pleasant 
to behold. 

He paused for a moment, though his keen, in- 
scrutable gaze never left Mike's face for an instant. 

"Now, I'm going to try and assist your memory. 
I may tell you, in the first place," he went on, in tones 
of biting satire, "that by a truly singular coincidence 
I happen myself to be a — detective! Yes, yes, very 
odd, isn't it?" he added, with another insinuating 
smile as he observed Mike's involuntary start. "Just 
one of those curious little coincidences that do oc- 
casionally happen outside the pages of fiction. In 
point of fact, I'm Detective Penn, of the Special 
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Service of Scotland Yard, and am one of the assist- 
ants to the Chief of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and, in the circumstances, I don't mind 
telling you I am out here on a pretty big case. But 
that, by the way. 

"Now, however unreliable your memory may be in 
other details, I don't suppose you have forgotten 
being sentenced at the Old Bailey to five years' penal 
servitude for blackmail, the severity of the sentence 
being due to previous convictions for similar offences. 
If you have forgotten, I daresay my reference to the 
fact may be sufficient to revive that little episode in 
your highly interesting career." 

Mike started again and turned pale. Already he 
was secretly cursing his folly at having been per- 
suaded to come out of his shell and embark on his 
present hazardous venture. It was palpable to him, 
now, that somehow Blokey had made a huge blunder, 
and it struck him as the most "cussed" slice of ill- 
luck that the very party whom he had hoped to 
victimise should chance to be, of all men, a detective 
who knew him and who was evidently acquainted 
with his past. So suddenly, indeed, had the tables 
been turned that he knew he had, for once at least 
in his life, been betrayed into an exhibition of fear 
only consistent with guilt, and the hard glint in those 
haliF-closed eyes, that seemed to pierce him through 
and through, made the futility of any attempt at denial 
manifest. Before he had time to recover any vestige 
of his usual composure Murstock went on. It was 
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obvious that Mike was vainly seeking some way out 
of his dilemma. 

"Now, don't insult me by attempting to deny what 
I witnessed with my own eyes. I had the edification 
of being present at your trial on a certain occasion, 
and of listening to your very plausible attempts to 
explain away the damning evidence arrayed against 
you. In fact, I happened to be seated, during a part 
of your trial, next to the prosecuting counsel, in full 
view of you, but I suppose, after all, your slight pre- 
occupation at the time may have accounted for your 
somewhat unfortunate omission to make a mental note 
of my features." 

There was a withering sarcasm in Murstock's smile. 

Mike suddenly rose to go, his face working in a 
spasm of fear. His one thought was to get away from 
the scene of his unexpected rebuff as quickly as pos- 
sible. He was in considerable fear, too, lest the land- 
lord should enter the room and so become acquainted 
with his true character, and spread the news amongst 
his customers. But Murstock had not done with his 
man yet, and had no intention of letting him go until 
he had. 

"Sit down," he commanded sternly, "or I may cut 
up rough. I don't need to remind you that you're 
wanted now — or had your seemingly treacherous 
memory also forgotten that trifling circumstance? It 
would take very little to make me arrest you myself, 
here and now, first for an attempt at playing your 
old game of blackmail, and secondly, for your com- 
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pHcity in the crime which caused you to leave England 
at such short notice a few months back. Luckily for 
you, however, I have other and more important fish 
to fry, and don't want, if I can help it, to waste time 
over a chance encounter of this sort. But before you 
leave this room I am going to insist on an answer to 
this question — who sent you off on this fooVs errand? 
Tell me the name of the past-master of bluflf — for 
such he must have been — who bamboozled you into 
believing that I had some valuable diamond on me. 
Come, now, out with it!" 

There was something in the sharp snap of 
Murstock's heavy jaw as he jerked out the short, per- 
emptory command, and in the hard, relentless expres- 
sion of his eyes as he paused for the answer, that 
inspired Mike with a sense of the futility of evasion. 
Moreover, he realised that "Detective Penn" held the 
whip hand. 

Mike's answer came after only a momentary hesita- 
tion. 

"A man whom I have always known by the name 
of Blokey— Bill Blokey." 

Murstock started. "Oh, Blokey, was it?" he said 
with an air of some surprise. "I'm well acquainted 
with that estimable character's past, too, and should 
have thought he had already spent quite long enough 
in confinement to have taught him better. I'm afraid, 
Mr. Thombury," he went on with a sarcastic smile, 
"you've been getting into bad company lately. But 
tell me, how came you to be so completely gulled by 
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a clumsy fool like Blokey? Judging from your yam 
to me, he seems even to have led you on with some 
cock-and-bull story in connection with that Fairlight 
mystery." 

*'I have to admit I've been made a d fool of/' 

said Mike, sullenly, and with a hint of rising anger in 
his voice. This was exactly what Murstock was play- 
ing for. 

"I should rather say you have. I can only suj^ose 
Mr. Blokey must have had some old score against you 
to work off. Anyhow, he's got the laugh on you this 
time, right enough, though I am afraid he will be dis- 
appointed to find that, for some reason or other, his 
little plot against you miscarried to the extent that 
you escaped arrest." 

Murstock watched his man narrowly to see the effect 
his words would have, and it was evident to him that 
his purpose was in a fair way of achievement. Mike's 
face grew red with anger and his fists clenched. 

"I'll make him pay pretty dearly for the dirty trick 
he's played me, anyway," he muttered savagely. "We 
certainly did have a bit of a row once, but I had for- 
gotten all about it." 

Murstock chuckled to himself at the lucky circum- 
stance of that forgotten row, and he had little doubt 
that the burly Mike would, in due course, make things 
pretty warm for Blokey. It was with difficulty that he 
suppressed a smile at the thought of the little sur- 
prise that was doubtless in store for him before the 
day was many hours older. 
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"Well, well," he added, indifferently, as a parting 
goad to Mike, "I expect it's only a case of Blokey's 
having got his own back with you. Blackguards like 
you deserve all they get. Upon my word, Mr. Thorn- 
bury, of the pair of you I am inclined to think Blokey 
is the lesser fool, and I daresay when you do next 
see him he'll even manage to hoodwink you into be- 
lieving that he has not been having a game with you 
all the time." 

"Will he?" was Mike's curt rejoinder, uttered with 
an emphasis that spoke volumes. "I may tell you, 
Mr. Penn, in case it may interest you, that that lying 
scoundrel, Blokey, is within a few hundred yards of 
this spot at this very moment, and " 

"Doesn't interest me a scrap," broke in Murstock, 
languidly, turning to his comic paper again. 

"And if I don't thrash him until he's black and blue 
for the rotten trick he's played me, my name's 
not " 

"Hadn't you better go, my friend, before you let 
out your real name?" interjected Murstock, sar- 
castically. "I think you've given yourself away quite 
enough for one morning already. At the present 
moment I can honestly say I don't know your real 
name, whereas, if you're fool enough to go and remind 
me of it I might feel it to be my bounden duty to " 

Murstock paused with a meaning smile. He had no 
doubt that Mike's guilty conscience would fill in the 
blank, to his own discomfiture, better than he could 
himself. And apparently he did, for he rose abruptly 
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from his seat and strode out of the room without 
another word. 

For the next minute or two the comic paper appeared 
to afford "Mr. Penn" a good deal of amusement. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE SECRET DEALER IN PRECIOUS STONES 

"My man will be ready to drive you out to Mr. 
Tanfield's at 4 o'clock this afternoon," said the land- 
lord of the hotel, thrusting his head in at the door of 
the smoke-room shortly after Mike Thornbury had 
taken his departure. It was a welcome annotmcement 
to Murstock, whose anxiety to meet the secret dealer 
in precious stones was growing hourly greater. 

Still left to his own resources, he turned over in his 
mind his recent interview with Mike, and the more he 
thought of it the more he realised how much he owed 
to his singular luck the previous evening in having 
overheard the conversation between Mike and his fel- 
low conspirator. He pictured the fright he would have 
experienced at Mike's abrupt and very direct reference 
to the diamond and the Fairlight mystery, and the state 
of panic into which he must have been thrown at the 
self-styled detective's intimation of arrest. As things 
had turned out, however, he felt he had not only out- 
witted Mike, but had in all probability effectually 
disposed of Blokey too, who would be left to wonder 
how on earth he had come to make such an infernal 
blunder. Doubtless, too, Murstock thought with a 
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smile of satisfaction, that ill-starred miscreant would 
get a pretty severe mauling from Mike, a circumstance 
which, he hoped and believed, would have the eflfect 
of rendering any further conspiracy between those two 
gentlemen extremely unlikely. 

The leaden hours of that morning and afternoon 
wore away with infinite tedium to Murstock. A few 
minutes before four o'clock he took his stand near the 
entrance to the hotel and awaited the arrival of his 
conveyance with an assumption of patience and 
unconcern which he was far from feeling. His port- 
manteau was by his side, for he had told the landlord 
he might be away for one or two nights. He puffed 
quietly at a cigarette, and was at some pains to conceal 
his frequent furtive peeps at his watch. He scarcely 
dared contemplate what he should do if for some 
unforeseen reason that conveyance failed to turn up. 
To get another at such short notice might not be easy, 
and the alternative of tramping out to his destination, 
totally Ignorant as he was of the country, did not ap- 
peal to him. To defer the journey for a single day 
would mean another seeming eternity of suspense and 
uncertainty. 

Four o'clock had passed by some minutes, and 
Murstock's show of patience was well nigh exhauisted, 
when he heard the rumble of wheels in the yard at the 
back of the hotel, and in another minute a noticeably- 
dilapidated one-horse buggy pulled leisurely round to 
the front. Murstock gave a sigh of relief as he took 
his seat by the driver. 
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"You know where to drive me?" he enquired of 
the man. 

"Yes, Mr. Tanfield's farm, isn't it?" 

"That's right. And as I want to get out there before 
dark, if possible, I should be glad if you would drive 
as fast as you can. I'll make it worth your while." 

"I'll get the best I can out of this old horse," was 
the answer, "but I tell you right now he ain't much 
of a goer. Soon gets tired." 

The truth of this statement was quickly manifest, 
for, except when the driver made a sudden onslaught 
with his whip, the horse showed an obstinate preference 
for a rate of progression of which the best that could 
be said was that it resembled a sort of easy — ^very 
easy — jog-trot. Murstock said nothing, but ground 
his teeth savagely. He had come now to feel that 
every moment's delay was fraught with the gravest 
peril to himself, and an unreasoning dread was upon 
him that someone or something might overtake him 
ere he reached his destination, and that the interview 
on which so much depended would be frustrated at 
the last minute of the twelfth hour. He lapsed into 
moody silence, and the driver, after commenting on 
the unusual mildness of the weather for the time of 
year, and making one or two other observations, de- 
signed to draw his passenger into friendly conversa- 
tion, was forced to resign himself to the prospect of 
a dull and uninteresting trip. 

They had jogged along for several miles over the 
undulating prairie land, with barely a word passing 
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between them, when Murstock's quick ear caught the 
sound of the swift, rhythmic beat of horses' hoofs at 
some distance behind. With an eagerness he could 
scarce conceal he turned in his seat to see who it might 
be. He could just make out in the distance a pair of 
horses and some kind of conveyance, which appeared 
to be swaying from side to side of the rough trail as it 
drew rapidly nearer. Only the tightening of his lips 
and the hard set of his jaw, unnoticed by the driver, 
could have betrayed Murstock's grim foreboding 
that at last his crime had been discovered, for he 
uttered never a word. He did not even look back 
again, though it was with almost bated breath that he 
listened to those swiftly gaining horses. 

Soon they were so close behind that Murstock's 
driver drew his own slow-going steed to one side to 
allow of their passing. Would they pass? was the 
thought that came to Murstock, as he prepared himself 
for the worst. 

Yes, in another instant, to his infinite relief, they 
had swept by. As they did so, he caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a red- faced, middle-aged man, one hand 
grasping the reins and the other waving a whip. 

"Well, ril be hanged,'' exclaimed Murstock's driver, 
*'if that isn't Abe Tanfield himself ! Hi ! hi ! Mr. Tan- 
field " 

But apparently* that gentleman was too much occu- 
pied with the management of his horses to heed any- 
thing else, or it may have been that the clatter of 
hoofs and rumble of wheels drowned the voice that 
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hailed him, for already he was rapidly leaving Mur- 
stock and his companion behind. 

"Seems in a mighty big hurry, anyway," said the 
latter. "Now, if Fd only given it a thought I might 
have been on the look-out for him. This is Thurs- 
day, and I know he generally comes in for his mail on 
that day. My word, but ain't he making those horses 
of his go! I wish I had thefn to drive.'' And for the 
fiftieth time he gave a brisk performance with the 
whip on the hind quarters of his. own poor beast, whose 
flagging energies, however, responded but feebly to 
this spur. 

Murstock made some commonplace rejoinder and 
then lapsed into silence again. He had been imspeak- 
ably relieved to know that his fears were groundless, 
and the knowledge that the man of whom he had just 
caught that fleeting glimpse was no other than Abe 
Tanfield himself set his pulses throbbing anew with 
excitement and expectancy. He wondered vaguely 
why he drove so furiously, but that was only a detail. 
What was a more interesting source of speculation 
was as to the manner of man he would prove to be 
when it came to a "deal" over the great diamond that 
still reposed safely in Murstock's inner breast pocket. 

They had come now to a long, stiff ascent, up which 
their horse laboured with such difficulty that the two 
men alighted and walked. 

"Mr. Tanfield's farm is only about a mile from the 
top of this hill,*' remarked the driver, as he strode 
along at his horse's head. 
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This was a welcome announcement to Murstock, and 
his taciturn manner relaxed a little. 

"I suppose you know Mr. Tanfield pretty well?" 
he enquired. 

"Can't say I do. Only slightly. He hasn't been 
out here long, and doesn't seem the sort of chap to 
make friends easily. A bit stuck-up, I should say, 
if it's no offence to you." 

"Not at all. Everyone is entitled to his own opin« 
ion, of course. I suppose it is a fine farm that he's 
gone in for?" 

"Nothing much, I believe. They say he only runs 
it as a hobby, and that he's got plenty of brass. Lives 
all alone, I think." 

Murstock smiled to himself at this, but made no 
comment. 

They trudged slowly on in silence till they reached 
the summit of the hill. As they resumed their seats 
in the "buggy" Murstock glanced back. In the now 
rapidly gathering twilight he fancied he saw in the 
distance some small, slow-moving object. He was un- 
able to make out what it was, and he wondered 
whether the driver, whose eyes were keener and more 
accustomed to long distances than his own, could en- 
lighten him. He drew his attention to it, and en- 
quired, with assumed eagerness, if he thought it might 
be a bear. 

Murstock was not unprepared for the somewhat 
derisive laugh which greeted his question, but his 
assumption of ignorance was a mere device. He knew 
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well enough there was little likelihood of encountering 
a bear in those parts, but his suggestion aflforded an 
excuse for inviting the driver's opinion. 

"You can bet it ain't a bear," said the latter, with 
a grin. "Funny how you Englishmen when you get 
out here always fancy you're going to meet bears. 
Why, you'd have to travel more than a hundred miles 
further west for any big game like that, except for a 
few poor specimens along the Saskatchewan river, and 
that's a good many miles from here." The driver con- 
descended, however, to focus his keen eyes on the 
object that had aroused the interest of his ignorant 
passenger. 

"Some chap walking," he said, laconically. "Prob- 
ably a farm hand tramping home." 

"How disappointing!" was Murstock's only reply. 

From that point the trail sloped downward, right 
away to Abe Tanfield's farm, which could be seen in 
the distance, a light already twinkling in one of the 
windows. The tired horse, as though he knew in- 
stinctively that he would soon be facing homeward, 
now made quite a surprising show of energy, and 
actually threatened once or twice to break into some 
semblance of a canter, with the result that in a few 
minutes they had pulled up at Murstock's destination. 

Having duly paid and discharged the driver on his 
homeward journey, Murstock pushed open the gate 
and crossed the narrow strip of garden which sepa- 
rated the house from the trail. 

"At last!" he muttered to himself, as he gave a 
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quick, comprehensive glance over the well-built yet 
unpretentious abode of the former dealer in precious 
stones. It was with a sense of some trepidation that 
he waited for an answer to his knock upon the door. 

He had not long to wait. He heard a few quick 
strides, and then someone was noisily pulling back the 
bolts and unlocking the door. It was only opened a 
few inches, however, and a voice demanded somewhat 
curtly what he wanted. 

"Are you Mr. Abe Tanfield?" enquired Murstock, 
on whom the hint of excessive caution was not lost. 

"I am. What do you want?" 

It was not a very gracious acknowledgment of 
identity, but somehow Murstock was neither surprised 
nor displeased at this. It seemed to iSt in with his 
preconception of the man with whom he had to deal, 
and there was, moreover, something in the clear ring 
of the voice that told him intuitively that Mr. Abe 
Tanfield would improve on a closer acquaintance. 

"My name is Murstock — Henry Murstock," he said, 
"and I am the bearer of a letter of introduction from 
a common friend — Mr. Hugh Twicer. I may say, I 
have come direct from London, England, to see you." 

Abe Tanfield's manner underwent a striking change. 

"Oh!" he said, with a curious significance in his 
voice. "Hugh Twicer, indeed! Come in, my friend, 
come in. You must excuse my apparent rudeness, 
but I've not been long in these parts, and — well, it's 
just as well to be careful whom you admit after night- 
falL " He locked and bolted the door after his visitor 
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had entered, and led him into the room whose cheery 
lampHght Murstock had seen from afar as a welcome 
beaccm. Here the two men sat down at a small table. 

Murstock then produced from his pocket Hugh 
Twicer's note of introduction and handed it to the man 
to whom it was addressed. Brief though it was, Abe 
Tanfield read it through two or three times, and it 
was obvious that he examined the signature with ex- 
traordinary care. Murstock watched him narrowly 
and in silence. It had become evident to him that Mr. 
Tanfield was a man of extreme caution, a trait in his 
character that had probably stood him in good stead 
in the past. 

"Yes, that's all right," he said, thoughtfully, when 
he had apparently satisfied himself as to the genuine- 
ness of the signature. Then he coolly took a steady 
look at his visitor. Again he appeared to be satisfied. 

"Now, Mr. Murstock," he said, after a brief pause, 
"tell me why you have come all this way to see me." 
He leant back in his chair in a way that implied that 
he was prepared to listen to a long story. Murstock 
decided to come to the point right away. 

"To see what price you will give me for a very 
valuable diamond which I have been commissioned 
by a wealthy client to sell. Hugh Twicer advised me 
to come to you.'* 

For some moments the diamond expert said nothing. 
He took an old briar pipe from his pocket, loaded it 
leisurely, and lit it with an air of luxurious enjoyment 
of the fragrant aroma. Indeed, it struck Murstock 
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that he might for all the world have been a connois- 
seur of tobacco rather than of precious stones, as he 
sat there puffing at his pipe with an expression of in- 
nocent contentment on his ruddy face. 

"Well," he presently said, as though he had been 
quietly turning the point over in his mind, **it's just 
possible I might buy the stone of you, provided, of 
course, that the price expected is not too high. But 
I may as well tell you — in case my old friend, Hugh 
Twicer, did not himself mention the fact — that of 
recent years I have not done much that way." 

"He told me," said Murstock, meaningly, "that you 
were still open for a big deal." 

The one-time diamond dealer gave a queer, enig- 
matic smile, which vanished as suddenly as it came. 

"Just depends what you mean by a 'big deal,' " he 
replied, drily. 

"Perhaps I had better show you the diamond. You 
can then judge for yourself as to the nature of the 
deal." And without more ado Murstock produced 
from an inner pocket the small leather case in which 
he carried his priceless treasure. In spite of his as- 
sumption of coolness, his hands trembled slightly with 
suppressed excitement as he opened the case. Then, 
without a word, he pushed it towards the secret dealer. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE FACE AT THE WINDOW 

It was a moment of dramatic intensity. In the soft 
rays of the lamp that stood upon the table the great 
gem blazed with a magnificence that was almost daz- 
zling. It seemed to hold even the seasoned dealer 
spellbound, for he gazed on it literally with open- 
mouthed amazement. Murstock, watchful and alert, 
toyed stealthily with the loaded revolver that lay ready 
to hand in the side-pocket of his coat. For aught he 
knew the man before him might have designs of his 
own upon that diamond, already bought with blood, 
and Murstock was not taking any chances in that 
lonely prairie habitation. Had Abe Tanfield but 
chanced to glance up at that moment he must have been 
startled at the hard, grim set of his visitor's face and 
the ominous glint that had suddenly crept into those 
steel-grey eyes. But he seemed oblivious of every- 
thing save the splendour of the great jewel on which 
his eyes feasted, and it was some moments before 
even an exclamation of amazement escaped his parted 
lips. 

"By G !" he gasped, at length. 
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That was all, but the tense, almost fierce tone in 
which the oath was jerked out spoke volumes to Mur- 
stock, and thrilled him with an exultation he had not 
known since the fateful diamond had come into his 
possession. 

"How much — how much will you give for it?" he 
asked, with an eagerness which for once he was pow- 
erless to restrain. The mask of coolness and uncon- 
cern beneath which he usually contrived to conceal his 
feelings had dropped, and revealed in his momentarily 
distorted features an expression of overwhelming 
greed. 

"What will you give for it?" he repeated in a hard 
whisper, leaning over the table towards Abe Tanfield. 
"Examine it closely and tell me what you will give for 
it." 

The dealer's excitement was obvious, and it was 
this fact that had contributed largely to Murstock's 
unwonted eagerness. For he realised that there was a 
special significance in such an exhibition of feeling 
on the part of a man who had for years been accus- 
tomed to handling stones of great value. 

Tanfield picked up the diamond and held it near the 
light. In spite of his excitement his manner now be- 
came more professional. 

"I thought as much," he said, half to himself and in 
a tone of quiet conviction. "It is that, right enough." 
He turned to Murstock abruptly with an expression 
almost of awe on his face. "Do you know the identity 
of this stone?" he asked. 
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Murstock started, and instinctively sought to recover 
his normal composure. 

"Its identity?" he repeated. ''I don't know that I 
quite understand your meaning." 

"rU tell you what I mean," said Abe Tanfield, as 
he carefully replaced the jewel in the small leather 
case. He was speaking now with a certain quiet im- 
pressiveness. "This stone that you have just shown 
me is no other than the world-famous diamond known 
as the 'Great Ahaddoo.' It was lost many years ago, 
and although it has been generally believed that it 
was hidden somewhere in India, there has always been 
a mystery as to its exact whereabouts. I had, of 
course, never seen the actual stone myself, though I 
have long been familiar with its description and his- 
tory, and I once saw what was claimed to be an exact 
replica of it at Amsterdam. 

"I may tell you that at one time this stone was 
worshipped in an Eastern Temple. By some means, 
of which we now have no definite knowledge> it came 
into the hands of a holy man of the east, Agamya 
Durhu Taramahansa, who ascribed supernatural pow- 
ers to it. Eventually, he was murdered and robbed 
of the stone, and since then all trace of it has been 
lost, though, as I have said, it was generally believed 
to be still in India." 

"But," broke in Murstock, with a bewildered expres- 
sion on his face, "it was found at Kimberley. My cli- 
ent told me he dug it up himself." 

Abe Tanfield gave an indulgent, yet half contemp- 
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tuous, smile. It was a smile which seemed to say, 
though without any hint of intentional oflfence, *'You 
poor, ignorant creature! I suppose I must take pity 
on you.'' 

"Without wishing to wound yoilr feelings," he said, 
"by appearing to cast a doubt on your client's veracity, 
I beg to hold my own opinion as to how he probably 
found this stone. I certainly don't for a moment 
believe that he *dug it up' — as you express it — in a 
diamond field. I might point out that the mere fact 
of his bringing it with him from South Africa does 
not necessarily indicate that he found it there. I mean 
to say, he may have been in India (perhaps in quest 
of this identical stone — and he wouldn't have been the 
first by a long chalk) and had the rare luck to 'dis- 
cover' it (I won't use a stronger term) and then gone 
to the South African mining fields in order, it may be, 
to give plausibility to his statement that he found it 
there." 

It occurred to Murstock that, for all he knew to the 
contrary of Fairlight's movements abroad, it was quite 
possible that Tanfield's surmise was correct. It would 
have been only natural, he argued, that Fairlight 
should have given no hint to him as to his having 
found the diamond in India. The main thing, how- 
ever, was the value of the stone, and the best means of 
disposing of it 

"Tell me," he said, with a strong effort to keep in 
check the fever of excitement which still surged within 
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him, "what do you consider to be the value of the 
stone ?" 

"It has generally been computed at about £40,000/' 
was the reply, spoken in almost casual tones. 

The cool announcement of this enormous figure 
staggered Murstock. Indeed, he had been prepared 
to hear a lower figure named than that stated by Hugh 
Twicer, and although he was determined to get all he 
could, he would have gladly accepted half, or even a 
quarter, of the amount of the original estimate, hav- 
ing regard to his desperate position. And here was an 
expert, a man whose knowledge of diamonds was prob- 
ably unique, calmly telling him that the thing was 
worth some £40,000! It was manifest that Hugh 
Twicer could not have recognised the identity of the 
stone ; but then, perhaps, this was not to be wondered 
at, since he had not laid claim to any special knowl^ 
edge of big diamonds. 

"What I want to know," said Murstock, when he 
had sufficiently recovered from his amazement, "is 
this — what will you give me for this stone ? Make me 
the best offer you can." 

It was Tanfield's turn to look astonished. "/ make 
you an offer?" he exclaimied, "why, man, such a deal 
as this would be utterly beyond me — now, at all 
events," he added, somewhat ruefully. 

"But I was told you were the very man for a big 
deal." 

"So I should have been only a very few months 
ago, but- " He hesitated, and then went on with 
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an expressiveishrug of his shoulders. **I may as well 
tell you quite frankly, though none the less in confi- 
dence, that I recently made aKleal which proved most 
unfortunate for me. I need not go into details, but I 
will tell you simply that that is why you find me in this 
obscure retirement. And here, I fear, I am likely to 
remain for a very long time to come. Consequently — 
and infinitely to my regret — I am no more in a position 
to make you an offer for such a prize as this" (he 
pointed dramatically to the great diamond) "than poor 
old Hugh Twicer himself." 

Murstock's expression as he listened to this startling 
disclosure was a study. True to his secretive nature, 
he was striving to conceal his feelings, but the dilemma 
in which he now found himself was so overwhelming, 
so mortifying, that for some moments he was power- 
less to hide the dark shadow of despair that settled on 
him like a sinister betrayal of the crime that had sent 
him on his futile mission. Tanfield watched him curi- 
ously and waited for him to speak. 

Murstock looked up with sudden desperation. 
"Name the best price that you will give," he said, 
hoarsely. "You've got a chance to make the deal of 
your life, if you are prepared to pay me cash down 
to-night. My client," he added, still clinging to the 
fiction of a commission, "my client will be more than 
disappointed if I return to England without having 
sold his diamond." 

Abe Tanfield looked surprised again. "But surely,*' 
he remarked, "he's not gokig to be disappfointed when 
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he learns that it is of vastly greater value than he had 
ever dreamt of. Why -^ 

"I tell you this is the chance of your life. Cash 
down, I would take a couple of thousand pounds for 
that diamond to-night rather than " 

"Nonsense, nonsense, my dear fellow,'' broke in Tan- 
field, with a certain honest ring in his voice. "What's 
the good of talking about accepting a paltry two thou- 
sand pounds for the thing when it's worth at least 
twenty times that sum? I should consider myself 
little better than a thief to attempt such a deal as that. 
. . . No, no, if I had, say, thirty thousand available, 
I might ask you if you would care to let it go for 
that, but I should scarcely expect that you would be 
fool enough to do anything of the sort. But, tell me," 
he added abruptly, with a hint of suspicion in his 
voice, "why are you so desperately anxious, if I may 
say so, to get rid of it at this moment ?" 

He looked squarely at Murstock as he asked the 
question, but the latter showed no sign of confusion. 

"Because, whatever its value, it's a cursedly unlucky 
stone," he replied promptly. 

"Ah, you've found that out already, have you?" 
said the dealer, with a grim smile. "Then I need not 
have any compunction in telling you that it is certainly 
reputed to exercise some malign influence of its own. 
Some say, however, that whatever ill-luck it majj bring 
it has also a sort of counteracting protective power 
that wards off the dreaded calamity. Then again, 
the Hindoos are said to believe that it is capable of 
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playing all manner of weird tricks on any white man 
who attempts to carry it about with him. I suppose, 
by the way, Hugh Twicer was unaware of its sinister 
history ?'' 

**Well, he seemed to divine it somehow, directly he 
had it in his hand." 

"Ah, queer fellow, Hugh Twicer. He has a mar- 
vellous instinct in these things. Always had. And 
may I ask, as a matter of curiosity, if this strange dia- 
mond has brought you any misfortune since you have 
had it r 

Murstock smiled somewhat uneasily. *'Well— er — 
yes, it has. And that is why, as I said just now, I am 
anxious to dispose of it as soon as may be, even at a 
big sacrifice." A faint hope stirred within him that 
the dealer might yet make a bid, but he was to be 
quickly disillusioned as to this. 

''Now, I tell you what FlI do/' said Abe Tanfield, 
after he had been enlarging on his own scepticism con- 
cerning the theory of ill-luck. "Although I am, unfor- 
tunately, in no position to make you an offer myself, 
ril give you a letter of introduction, if you like, to a 
man who I know for a positive fact would pay almost 
any sum to get this identical stone into his possession. 
I believe he would sell his very soul for it." 

It was like a last throw of the rope to a drowning 
man, and Murstock clutched at it. 

"I should regard it as a great favour, Mr. Tanfield, 
if you would," he said, with studied deliberation. 

"I will do so with pleasure. For years past it has 
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been the one ambition of this man's life to gain posses- 
sion of the 'Great Ahaddoo' diamond, and as he is a 
special friend of mine I shall be only too glad to be the 
means of giving him the opportunity for which he has 
waited so long. And what is more/' went on Abe 
Tanfield, with curious significance in his voice, *'he is 
so anxious to get the thing that I wouldn't mind lay- 
ing a heavy wager he will buy it without even a ques- 
tion as to your client's bona fides, and so on. As a 
matter of fact, I believe he has always had some 
scheme in his mind for winning the fabulous fortune, 
which is said to await the man who restores this dia- 
mond to the Eastern shrine frdm which it originally 
came." 

"And where is thi3 friend of yours?" enquired Mur- 
stock, at pains to conceal his eagerness. 

"In London, England." 

Murstock needed all his self-control to meet this an- 
nouncement with outward calm. '^London, of all 
places on earth !" he thought to himself. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to describe the conflict of feelings that 
surged within him at the prospect thus presented. On 
the one hand, the guilty knowledge of his crime made 
him shrink from the mere thought of returning to 
London, no matter how cleverly he might disguise him- 
self and conceal his identity; on the other hand; the 
enormously enhanced value of the stone, coupled with 
Abe Tanfield's assurance of a safe and certain pur- 
chaser, excited his natural greed to such an extent that 
a well nigh irresistible impulse seized him to risk 
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everything in order that he might at least secure — if 
fortune favoured him — the fruits of the prize for 
which he had paid so dearly. 

He glanced at the glittering gem upon the table and 
felt its magic spell. Abe Tanfield's chance words con- 
cerning the ^'counteracting protective power*' that the 
stone was said to possess suddenly occurred to him, 
and something very near conviction swept upon him 
that there might, indeed, be some mysterious truth in 
the assertion. For in spite of all the misfortunes and 
strange happenings that had befallen him since the 
stone had come into his possession, the one dreaded ca- 
lamity — to wit, the discovery of his crime — ^had cer- 
tainly so far been averted, else must the inevitable hue 
and cry have reached him even in this far comer of 
Canada. He did not realise that the rapid sequence of 
events since the commission of his crime had gradu- 
ally developed within him a growth of superstition, the 
seed of which had doubtless been sown when the old 
hawker, Hugh Twicer, had warned him that the stone 
was an unlucky one. And now, the chance statement 
that, however unlucky it might be, it was also supposed 
by some to exercise protective powers, impressed him 
in a manner that would have been impossible a bare 
fortnight or so ago. 

For some moments Murstock gazed, half-fascinated, 
at the great diamond for which he had already run 
such risks, and which seemed destined now to lure 
him to a yet more hazardous venture. Meanwhile, 
Tanfield, leaning back in his chair and pulling hard at 
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his pipe, watched him curiously through a halo of 
smoke, as though endeavouring to follow his probable 
line of reasoning. 

"Seems rather vexing," said Murstock, as casually 
as he could, "that I should have come all this way only 
to find that the man I want was in London all the 
time." Already his mind was made up that he would 
risk "neck or nothing," but he felt that some sort of 
comment was desirable to cover up his momentary 
hesitancy. \ 

The dealer smiled. "Oh, that's nothing when you 
consider what is at stake. I just wish I were in your 
shoes, my friend, that's all." 

Murstock wished it too, but he did not say so. 

"Yes," he said, with an effort to appear well pleased 
with himself, "it will, of course, be a fortunate trans- 
action for me. My client has offered me very generoiis 
terms, so that if I get anything like the figure you name 
my commission will mount up to a considerable sum. 
My only regret is the delay involved. I should like to 
have been able to cable my client that I had already 
effected a sale." 

"There won't be much delay, after all," said Tan- 
field, thoughtfully. "Let's see, this is Thursday. The 
next train leaves Princeford early on Saturday morn- 
ing. The first stage of the journey, that is to say, as 
far as Regina, is slow and tedious, but after that the 
travelling is much better, and you should reach New 
York in good time for next Wednesday's boat for 
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Southampton. And a week from then should, of 
course, land you right in London." 

"Very well," said Murstock, with an assumption of 
business-like decision, "Fll do that." 

Abe Tanfield then got pen and ink and paper, and 
was soon busy writing his letter of introduction. 
"You'll find my friend," he said, looking up, "a most 
unassuming fellow in spite of his very considerable 
wealth. In fact, he only lives in apartments, and I 
don't suppose he spends £150 a year on himself." 

"Really! A man of more substance than show, 
eh?" 

Abe Tanfield's letter of introduction was soon 
written, and having carefully blotted it he pushed it 
over to Murstock. It was addressed to a Mr. Benja- 
min Fewldyer, of 73a, Gower Street, Bloomsbury, Lon- 
don, and was couched in friendly and cordial terms. 
Murstock read it through, expressed his satisfaction 
and gratitude, and placed it in his pocket. 

"Of course," said Tanfield, hospitably, "you'll stop 
with me till to-morrow night. And I tell you what," 
he added, as an afterthought, "it will save time if I 
drive you to Macdowall Station, instead of right into 
Princeford. Macdowall is a bare five miles from here, 
and is the first stopping place out of Princeford. The 
train leaves Princeford at the ungodly hour of 4 a.m., 
and reaches Macdowall about 4.20. What I did when 
I had occasion to travel by that train a few weeks ago 
was to walk over to MacDowall about midnight, and 
then make myself as comfortable as I could at the 
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station until the train arrived. It's a rough enough 
sort of a crib, of course, but there is just an apology 
for a waiting-room, and one has at least the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that one can't very well miss the 
train. Til drive you over myself to-morrow night — 
for I certainly shouldn't let you tramp the distance — 
and see that you're safely landed at the station, anyway, 
if that is agreeable to you." 

"Thanks very much. It's very good of you. I 

Hullo! what's the matter?" 

For Tanfield had suddenly started up and was gazing 
fixedly at the window. Then he rushed to the door, 
which he hastily unfastened, and in another moment 
Murstock heard the scrunching of his feet on the path 
as he ran past the window. He was back again in a 
minute, however, but there was a puzzled, uneasy look 
on his face. 

"What's the matter?" repeated Murstock, who, on 
the first hint of danger, had promptly replaced the 
diamond in his pocket. 

"Oh, nothing, I think. Only I could have sworn 
that I saw a face at the window, but I suppose I must 
have been mistaken. At all events, there's no sign of 
anyone out there now." 

"By heavens!" muttered Murstock, "we had better 
make sure." And the two men stepped out on the 
pathway. 

It was a fine, but intensely black night, and they 
could see no further than the spreading ray of light 
thrown from the window of the room they had just 
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quitted. The wind was rising, and blew in fitful gusts 
about them, but there was no other sound. 

''My fancy, no doubt," said Abe Tanfield, appar- 
ently reassured, as they returned to the room ; "but I 
confess it gave me a turn for the moment." 

There was an anxious look in Murstock's face. "I 
suppose there's not much fear of any chance wayfarers 
about these parts at this time of night, is there?" he 
asked. 

"Precious little," replied Tanfield, as he pushed up 
and fastened the window. "All the same, Til keep 
my gun handy to-night in case of emergencies." 

"And I my revolver," said Murstock, tapping his 
pocket significantly. 

But the night passed uneventfully, and in the bright 
sunshine of the following morning the incident was 
almost forgotten. 



CHAPTER XIX 



IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT 



**Here we are/' said Abe Tanfield, as he jumped 
down from the buggy, in which he had driven Mur- 
stock over to the little wayside station at Macdowall. 
'This is your starting point, and I think you'll say 
you've never set eyes on such a primitive station as 
this in the Old Country." 

Murstock readily concurred in this statement as he 
surveyed the rough shed and the short, single platform, 
which appeared to constitute the first halting place 
out of Princeford. There was no light or sign of life 
or movement of any sort, and it looked desolate and 
dreary enough on this dark night, with nothing but 
the black stretches of prairie on either hand. 

It was an hour after midnight, and a good three 
hours, or rather more, would have to pass before the 
train was due. But it was a relief to Murstock to feel 
that he had now actually started on his homeward 
journey, since that journey, however perilous its un- 
dertaking, had to be accomplished. And the very 
isolation of this wayside station gave him a certain 
sense of security for the time being, and made him 
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feel that whatever dangers might He ahead of him 
none could well threaten close at hand. 

He carried his portmanteau into the shed that did 
duty as a waiting-room, and Abe Tanfield struck a 
match. There was an old oil lamp fastened to the wall 
and this he lighted. Its dim lustre revealed a bench 
that ran along one side of the shed, a hand truck and 
a station lantern, a few odds and ends in one comer 
and a large, oblong wooden box in the other. 

"Rough sort of a shanty for a waiting-room, isn't 
it?" said Tanfield, with a smile; "but it is at least a 
shelter, and even if you drop asleep it's a dead 'cert' 
the train will wake you up. I know it did me. Now, 
would you like me to stop with you?" 

"No, no, Mr. Tanfield, thank you all the same/' 
said Murstock. "I shall be all right here, and it's not 
worth while keeping you hanging about all that time, 
to say nothing of your horse. Pm very much obliged 
to you for having driven me over, and for all your 
kindness." 

"Oh, that's all right, you're very welcome. If you 
should come across old Twicer again at any time you 
might, perhaps, just tell him what I did, as I know he 
will be interested to hear about the diamond." 

"I certainly will. And look here," added Murstock, 
meaningly, "if I'm anything like successful in my deal 
with this man Fewldyer I shan't forget you/' 

"Oh, thank you very much," said Tanfield. "Of 
course, I shouldn't say 'No' to something in the way 
.of a small *com' out of your makings. But I'm quite 
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content to leave that to you/' He nodded and smiled 
with a sort of cheery confidence. 

Then the two men shook hands cordially, and in 
another minute Murstock was watching the one-time 
dealer in precious stones start off on his lonely drive 
home. In a few moments he was swallowed up in the 
darkness, and Murstock could only hear the subdueH 
rumble of the wheels on the soft turfy trail. The 
sound grew rapidly fainter and more distant, and soon 
the stillness of the night was unbroken. 

Murstock strode back to the station and began to 
pace to and fro on the little platform. In a sense he 
was not sorry to be alone, for it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to think. And there was, indeed, enough to 
think about, in the light of Abe Tanfield's startling dis- 
closures concerning the identity of the stone and the 
fabulous price it was likely to fetch. Murstock 
realised how irresistible was the lure that was drawing 
him back to London, the scene of his heinous crime, 
and how impossible it was for him, in spite of the 
obvious danger he was running, to turn aside from the 
course which insatiable greed had prompted him to 
follow. That was to Murstock the very curse of the 
thing. His guilty possession allowed him no rest of 
either body or mind. He was in a state of perpetual 
torment, obsessed by an all-consuming desire to have, 
in actual cash, the value of that which, lying hid in his 
pocket, was not only worthless, but a continual source 
of danger to him. And now its enormously enhanced 
value increased his state of torment tenfold and filled 
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him with one over-mastering purpose — ^the turning of 
his blood-bought stone into hard cash. 

As to the risk of arrest — well, that was an obvious 
danger, but it struck Murstock it might well be that 
the very daring, the seeming recklessness, of his under- 
taking would prove the means of enabling him the 
better to evade capture. He had read of such things, 
and the recollection of them came to him now in the 
hour of his own peril. Moreover, his superstitious 
belief in the uncanny properties of the stone had, since 
his interview with Abe Tanfield, undergone some 
modification. It served now rather to bolster up the 
hope that, by some means or other, whatever else 
might happen, the threatened calamity of discovery 
and arrest which had haunted him ever since he had 
hastily hidden the dead body of his friend in his office 
safe, would indeed be averted. Hitherto, he had 
feared that the stone brought only ill-luck, but he was 
now beginning to believe that its good might yet 
outweigh its evil influence. For in spite of all the 
misfortunes which had befallen him and the many 
dangers which had seemed to encompass him, the fact 
remained that he had so far escaped the consequences 
of his crime. What would happen when at length he 
parted with the magic stone time alone could reveal, 
but one thing at least seemed certain, and that was 
that he would not lack for funds. He would be rich 
beyond his wildest dreams of wealth, and — well, 
money was a great power, and doubtless in the annals 
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of crime it had stood between many a murderer and 
the gallows. 

Thus Murstock thought to himself as, for an hour or 
more, he paced to and fro on that lonely wayside 
station. 

It was a night of intense stillness, and as, now 
and again, he paused half -mechanically to listen, it 
struck him that he had never known before what 
absolute silence meant. It was the dead of night — 
night on the far-reaching prairies of the North-West. 

Presently, tiring of the monotony of pacing to and 
fro on the short platform, he sat down in the little wait- 
ing-room and lit his pipe. He glanced at his watch 
and saw that he still had a solid two hours to wait 
before his train was due. It seemed an eternity, and 
he began to regret that he had not availed himself of 
Abe Tanfield's offer to stop with him till the train 
arrived. There was something oppressive in the very 
stillness and silence of the place, and he felt that it was 
getting on his nerves a bit. 

"This won't do,'' he muttered to himself, after a 
while. "It's no good working oneself up into a state 
of nervousness. Let's try and find something to do." 

He got up from the bench and spent some time 
in examining, with idle curiosity, the miscellaneous 
and entirely uninteresting assortment of odds and ends 
which were to be found in the waiting-room. He even 
endeavoured to take a peep inside the heavy wooden 
trunk that stood in the corner, but its fastened lid 
baffled him, and in a little while he was back again 
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at his seat on the rough bench. By the time he had 
finished his pipe a sense of drowsiness was beginning 
to creep over him, which, in the circumstances, he made 
no great effort to resist. His head began to nod, his 
thoughts became confused and ran into one another, 
and soon, like an invisible cloak, the oblivion of slum- 
ber wrapped itself about him. 

Yes, propped up in a corner of the primitive little 
waiting-room of that far-off prairie station, Henry 
Murstock, with a priceless gem in his pocket, and the 
haunting spectre of the gallows in his heart, slept — 
slept, apparently, as any ordinary tired wayfarer might 
have done with no guilty conscience to obtrude its 
grim shadow over the random wanderings of a tired 
brain. 

But Murstock's sleep was less easy and peaceful than 
his quiet regular breathing might have seemed to 
indicate. In dreamland — that strange region where 
the real and the unreal become merged with such 
fantastic results, yet ever with a seeming reasonable- 
ness — Murstock was hack again in his old city office. 
It seemed to be the dead of night, and there was only 
the dim light of a guttering candle to illuminate the 
dark room. Yet this incongruity caused him no sur- 
prise. He was intently watching the door of the great 
safe that stood in the corner. Somehow, he wanted 
to open that door, to peep inside at something which 
he knew lay huddled on the floor, yet he dared not 
move. Fascinated, like a bird by the poised head and 
gaping jaws of a serpent, he continued to watch, with 
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a horrible premonition creeping upon him that some- 
thing dreadful, something uncanny, was about to 
happen. 

And as he watched, unable to move hand or foot, 
he saw, to his unspeakable terror, that the door of the 
great safe was slowly, very slowly, opening, and that a 
hand, with nervous, twisting fingers, was being 
stealthily extended. Then, somehow, in a moment 
and with the strange irresponsibility so characteristic 
of dreams, he noticed, though again without the least 
sense of astonishment, that the safe, instead of stand- 
ing erect in the comer of the room, lay on its back 
with the heavy door uppermost. And still that terrify- 
ing hand was extended, slowly raising the massive 
door, whilst Murstock, watching for the face that he 
knew must next emerge, felt the paralysis of fear grip 
at his very heart strings. Even in his sleep a fearsome 
foreboding came to him that those writhing fingers 
were, by some awful Nemesis, destined to meet in his 
throat in an agonising death-clutch, the sure and 
gradual approach of which he could do nothing to 
avert, strive as he might to break the fateful spell 
that held him. 

It was with the startling suddenness peculiar to 
dreams that Murstock awoke from his gruesome night- 
mare. With all the horror of it still vividly impressed 
upon his mind, he became abruptly conscious that it 
was some sound that had thus suddenly brought him 
to his senses. What that sound was he did not know, 
but that it was not the mere outcome of his excited 
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fancy he knew beyond doubt, for a ghostly echo of it 
reverberated through the little waiting-room. 

For a few moments Murstock was too unnerved by 
the grim realism of his dream to be able to stir. Beads 
of cold perspiration stood upon his brow, and his blood 
ran with a chill tingling to the roots of his hair. For 
the life of him he could not banish from his mind the 
impression of that writhing, twisting hand, extended 
with such stealth from his upturned safe. 

And then a sinister coincidence struck him and added 
a new terror to his panic-stricken senses. Was there 
not a curious resemblance between his oMce safe, as it 
had appeared to him in his dream, and that great 
wooden trunk just opposite to where he was seated? 
What if that vivid impression of the extended hand 
had a basis of actual fact, and ? 

With his eyes glued to the heavy lid of the trunk 
Murstock remained perfectly motionless, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe. A sudden conviction had come upon 
him that it was the falling of that lid which had 
startled him from his dream. He remembered that he 
had himself endeavoured to raise it to satisfy his 
curiosity as to what might be inside. What if it were 
being held down by someone within? 

There is sometimes a degree of terror engendered 
as the result of a dream that will shake the nerves of 
the stoutest-hearted man and leave him for some 
moments a prey to fears at which he would laugh under 
normal conditions. It was so with Murstock now, and 
for this reason he shrank with a nameless dread from 
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the obvious course of ascertaining for himself the 
truth, or otherwise, of his suspicions. 

Quite suddenly the heavy lid gave a slight upward 
jerk. Then a hand became visible, stealthily seeking 
a hold of the lid. In another moment the latter was 
being slowly but steadily pushed upwards, and the top 
of a head, with coarse, matted hair, came into view. 

Murstock gave a gasp of amazement, for it was the 
face of Blokey that was abruptly turned towards him 
from over the side of the trunk ! 

Strangely enough, it was the very suddenness and 
unexpectedness of this apparition that brought 
Murstock to his senses. The paralysing terror of the 
unknown had left him now, and he realised that the 
danger which threatened him was of a very material 
character. There was no longer any suggestion of the 
uncanny about it, for there, staring him in the face, 
was Blokey, the ex-convict, the man who knew and 
guessed more of his secret than any other man living. 

Quick as thought, Murstock's hand went to his 
pocket, and in another instant the barrel of a revolver 
gleamed in the dim rays of light that fell from the 
small lamp. Murstock noted with secret satisfaction 
that the face turned towards him was black and blue 
with bruises — ^an eloquent tribute of the completeness 
of Mike's castigation of his erstwhile pal. But the 
bruised and disfigured face on which Murstock looked 
showed no sign of fear ; on the contrary, there was an 
expression of cool insolence in the squinting eyes that 
returned his gaze. 
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It was Blokey who broke the few moments' tense 
silence that followed the startling climax to Murstock's 
dream. 

'*rd put that shooter down, if I was you, Mr. 
Penn/* he said, with an ugly grin, "or maybe you'll 
'ave another little murder on your conscience." He 
was already raising himself from his hitherto recum- 
bent position. A distance of scarcely more than two 
yards separated him from Murstock. 

That gentleman's wits had now quite returned to 
him, and there was an ominous glitter in his eyes. 
In a flash he understood how it was that Blokey had 
come so near to outwitting him. Beyond a doubt it 
was Blokey whom he had seen in the distance shortly 
lie fore he reached Abe Tanfield's farm, and it was 
equally certain that the face at the window which Tan- 
field had thought he saw was Blokey's. His presence 
here made it obvious that the crafty fellow had over- 
heard (for the window had been open at the top) at 
least that part of the conversation which had reference 
to Murstock's intended movements, and there could 
scarcely be a doubt that he must have seen the diamond 
itself as it lay upon the table. 

Murstock had never in his life felt more like murder • 
than he did in that moment as these thoughts spun 
through his brain. 

"If you move an inch from where you are," he said, 
with a menacing gesture, "I'll blow a hole through 
your head that instant." 

The fierce intensity with which the words were 
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spoken made Blokey realise that the speaker meant 
precisely what he said — ^neither more nor less. More- 
over, he did not like the look of that gleaming barrel 
turned towards him with such deadly aim. He cursed 
his clumsiness that had disturbed the apparently peace- 
ful slumbers of "Mr. Penn" just at the moment when 
his own little scheme had seemed likely to materialise. 
For a moment he hesitated, half-minded, still, to make 
a spring for it. 

"Get back into the box!" commanded Murstock 
sternly, with a perceptible tightening of his finger on 
the trigger of his revolver. Blokey decided to obey, 
and with a muttered imprecation, sank back into his 
former position. In an instant, Murstock was bentf- 
ing over him. 

"No, no," he said, as his keen eye detected a 
stealthy movement of Blokey's hand to his pocket, 
"none of your tricks with me." And the fingers of 
Murstock's disengaged hand closed like a vice about 
the wrist that had crept into Blokey's pocket. In 
another moment, by a dexterous twist, Murstock had 
jerked the concealed revolver out of Blokey's pocket, 
and it fell with a clatter to the floor. 

Murstock, revolver in hand, bent down over the 
now recumbent figure in the trunk. A terrible impulse 
had seized him to make short work of the wretched 
creature who had come so near to thwarting him in 
his one overmastering purpose in life, and who, indeed, 
might easily continue to be a serious menace to his 
safety. One well placed shot through the brain would 
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silence for ever the tongue of this man who knew too 
much. 

There was a moment of perilous hesitancy, in which 
the hammer of Murstock's revolver was at full-cock 
and the muzzle of the weapon a bare inch from 
Blokey's temple. 

That the man whose life hung thus in the balance 
realised his danger was evident from the look of terror 
that had come into his eyes. Some instinct of self- 
preservation prompted him to remain perfectly 
motionless, and he had the presence of mind to do so* 
In very truth, it had needed but the slightest move- 
ment on his part to have made Murstock yield to his 
murderous impulse. 

But a very brief thinking space was sufficient to 
make Murstock realise the rashness of such extreme 
measures, and his inherent resourcefulness suggested 
another and less drastic course. It might, or might 
not, succeed, but he resolved at least to try it before 
he had recourse to — murder. 

It will be recalled that Murstock had chanced to be 
an unseen witness of the meeting between Blokey and 
Mike Thornbury, and that he had overheard prac- 
tically the entire conversation which passed between 
them, on which occasion both men had injudiciously 
indulged in certain personal reminiscences. Murstock 
had already turned to good account the information 
thus gained in the case of Mike, and he resolved to 
adopt similar tactics with Blokey. But it at once 
occurred to him that it would be useless for him to play 
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the role of detective in this instance, since it was 
manifest that Blokey had overheard the gist of his 
conversation with Abe Tanfield, and that it would be 
equally futile to deny his possession of the diamond, 
as Blokey had doubtless seen it for himself on that 
occasion. Murstock, however, who was seldom at a 
loss in an emergency, was quick to adapt himself to 
this aspect of the situation. From the fact that 
Blokey had addressed him as Mr. Penn, it was evident 
that he had, at all evepts, not discovered that that 
was an assumed name. 

He permitted a contemptuous smile to overspread 
his features. "So it's the ex-convict Blokey who is 
trying this game on me, is it?" he said, meaningly. 

Murstock's purpose was to find out if Mike Thorn- 
bury had told Blokey that the latter's identity was 
known to him. He judged that the enraged Mike 
would not be likely to have imparted the information, 
as to do so would have been to deter his erstwhile 
confederate from any rash venture he might care to 
make on his own account. And the involuntary start 
which Blokey gave, coupled with his look of surprise 
and alarm, confirmed Murstock's judgment on this 
point. 

Murstock, with his revolver still pointing towards 
Blokey, stepped back a pace and snatched up the 
weapon which he had jerked out of Blokey's pocket, 
and promptly pfeced it in his own. 

"Yes," he went on coolly, "it would be an easy 
matter for me now to put an end to your disreputable 
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career, but I know a better way than that of dealing 
with a scoundrel like you." 

Blokey's bruised face twitched uncomfortably, but 
it was evident he was making an effort to brazen the 
situation out. 

"Wot d'you mean ?" he blurted out "You know as 
'ow you've got that sparkler on you, and I've good 
reason for supposin' you ain't come by it by " 

"You're a fool, Blokey," interrupted Murstock with 
cool emphasis. "Of course, I've got the sparkler, 
as you call it. And, because you judge others by 
your own degraded standard, you jump to the con- 
clusion that I've stolen it, or robbed someone of it. 
As it happens," he went on, almost casually, and as 
though it wfere a matter of indifference to him whether 
Blokey knew it or not, "I've been specially commis- 
sioned to find -a purchaser for that particular sparkler. 
For that reason I came out here to see Mr. Tanfield, 
and for the same reason I am now returning to 
England." 

It was a clever stroke on Murstock's part that he 
purposely refrained from disclosing the fact that he 
was aware of Blokey's having overheard his conversa- 
tion with Tanfield, as he knew that by so doing Blokey 
was the more likely to regard his statement as true, 
since it would be a confirmation of what he had over- 
heard. He had this point in view as he went on. 

"How you got to know of my intended movements 
I neither know nor care. My name, of course, you 
may easily have got hold of at the hotel in Princeford, 
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at which I stopped. All that concerns me, however, 
IS the obvious fact that you have planned to rob me of 
the stone, for the safety of which I am personally 
responsible to the man who has commissioned me to 
sell it. Now, my worthy Mr. Blokey, don't you think 
that for an ex-convict like yourself, wanted as you are 
at this moment by the police, that was rather a rash 
proceeding on your part ?" 

Though Murstock had continued to speak in cool, 
level tones, there was a menacing threat underlying 
his words. 

Blokey winced. "Who said I was wanted by the 
police ?" he asked, sullenly. 

*'I happen to know that you are. Never mind how 
at the moment — that is of no consequence. I also hap- 
pen to know that you have done seven years' penal 
servitude for manslaughter. I scarcely need to tell 
you that I recognise you as one of the three scoundrels 
who attacked me on Hampstead Heath, and you are 
no doubt aware that the police have grave suspicions 
that you were responsible for the murder of your two 
accomplices/' 

Needless to say, this last suggestion was the merest 
bluff on Murstock's part, but he knew he had an 
ignorant type of man to deal with, and one who, be- 
yond doubt, had been brought into frequent contact 
with the law. None the less, he was scarcely prepared 
for the success with which his ruse met. 

There was no mistaking the look of the hunted 
criminal that overspread Blokey's bruised features. 
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His lips parted as though he were about to speak, but 
no words came, and his face turned ashy pale. What 
unplumbed depths of crime lay to the record of this 
ex-convict? was the thought that passed through 
Murstock's brain. He realised that he had hit nearer 
home than he had ever expected to. As usual, he was 
quick to follow up his advantage. 

''And so," he went on, with the same studied 
deliberation, ^'instead of putting a bullet through you, 
as you deserve, I shall allow you to remain comfort- 
ably in that trunk until the station-master arrives and 
then hand you over to him with an explanation which 
will ensure your formal arrest in due course. After 
all," he added, with a sardonic smile, "it will certainly 
be the means of giving you a free trip back to England, 
and you won't need to worry yourself about a means 
of subsistence for another few years to come, at least. 
Quite a pleasing prospect, eh ?" 

"For 'eaven's sake, don't give us up, guv'nor," was 
Blokey's hoarse ejaculation. "I never meant to do 
you any 'arm. I only wanted " 

"Tut, tut, you lying scoundrel, don't talk like that 
to me ! You only wanted to put a bullet through my 
head and rob me of that diamond. That's the top and 
bottom of it, and there is no more to be said. I am 
going to see that you get your deserts this time." 

Blokey, who was a thorough coward at heart, was 
whimpering now. To him there was something terri- 
fying in Murstock's remorseless words. 
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"Guv'nor/* he whined, *'I'm done for if I once gets 
into the 'ands of the cops again. Don't " 

"I know you are/' interrupted Murstock calmly. 
"About time you were, too." He glanced at his watch, 
his revolver still pointing towards Blokey. "I shall 
not need to bore you with my company very much 
longer," he said, with a sarcastic smile, "I am merely 
awaiting the formality of introducing you to the 
station-master, a pleasure which should not now be 
long deferred." 

"For Gawd's sake, sir, give us a chance," whined 
Blokey. "If only you'll let me go, I swear I'll never 
cross your path again." 

This was what Murstock had wanted, and he felt 
that the psychological moment had arrived when he 
might with advantage to himself show signs of relent- 
ing. It was obvious that it would not suit his game to 
give the man in charge, and he was wondering how 
long he might now detain him in his present position — 
where he was at least harmless — without incurring 
the risk of the premature appearance of the station- 
master or even a chance passenger. Either of these 
contingencies would be peculiarly embarrassing in the 
circumstances, and after a few moments' reflection he 
decided that he had better get rid of Blokey as soon 
as he could, compatible with the attitude he had taken 
up. 

"You don't deserve the smallest consideration, you 
blackguard," he said, sternly, "and my duty to the 
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law demands that I should hand you over to the 
authorities." 

''For 'eaven's sake " began Blokey again. 

"Stop your d whining," broke in Murstock. 

"You won't get round me that way. It's only the 
fact that my giving you in charge might involve delay 
in the transaction of my own business that has any 
weight with me." He paused a moment, as though he 
were turning the point over in his mind. "Now, 
look here," he went on, "scoundrel as you are, Fm 
going to take you at your word and give you another 
chance. But I warn you that if you ever cross my 
path again you'll rue it. Your revolver, by the way, 
I'll retain as a little memento of this meeting. You 
can go!" 

Murstock pointed to the door. He was satisfied 
from the effect his words had had upon Blokey that 
there was little likelihood of that disreputable character 
attempting to follow him back to England. He had 
come to the conclusion that there was even more reason 
than he had suspected for Blokey's anxiety to make 
himself scarce, and London, England, was doubtless 
the last place he would risk going to. 

"And as it's possible that our friend the station- 
master may arrive at any moment," Murstock added, 
though he knew very well that that official was not 
likely to put in an appearance many minutes before 
the train was due, "you had better get out of my reach 
as soon as you can in case I change my mind." 

Blokey needed no second hint, but quickly scrambled 
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out of the trunk. Then, with a haste that bordered 
almost on panic, he cleared out of the little waiting- 
room without a word. Murstock, still clutching his 
revolver, followed him on to the platform. 

In a few moments the retreating form of the ex- 
convict had vanished in the depths of the night. 

There was a grim look on Murstock's face as he re- 
turned to the waiting-room. "That was touch-and- 
go and no mistake," he muttered to himself. "I never 
felt so tempted to blow a man's brains out as I did 
then. But it would have been a mad thing to do in 
the circumstances, and I think I've managed to bluff 
him pretty effectually. What a slice of luck, indeed, 
that I happened to overhear his conversation with 
Mike Thornbury! . . . Whew! thank goodness, that 
blessed train should be here in less than an hour now/' 



CHAPTER XX 



MR. FEWLDYER 



On a certain bright October morning in 1909 a tall, 
handsome man, with silvery-white hair and clean-cut 
features, might have been seen making his way along 
New Oxford Street, London, in the direction of 
Bloomsbury. His garb proclaimed him^to be a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. He looked straight 
before him, and — ^appropriately enough — ^there was 
something in his calm, inscrutable gaze suggestive of 
one who lived a life dfetached from ordinary mundane 
affairs. 

It would have taken a keen observer to recognise 
in this apparently middle-aged reverend gentleman 
the still youthful Mr. Henry Murstock, who but a few 
short weeks ago was carrying on his small and not 
very lucrative business of a City broker. The whit- 
ened hair and the absence of a beard, coupled with 
the distinctive attire of a clergyman, proved a very 
effective disguise, and one which gave Murstock no 
small amount of secret satisfaction. 

"Upon my word, I make quite a presentable par- 
son," he said to himself, as he caught sight of his own 
reflection in a large shop mirror, and a faint suspicion 
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of a smile flickered for an instant about the comers 
of his mouth. 

Less than a fortnight had passed since the events 
described in the preceding chapter, but brief though 
the period was it had seemed an eternity to Murstock. 
Each day of his homeward journey had been an un- 
ending alternation of hopes and fears. At one 
moment he had seen before him the prospect of wealth 
and safety in a distant land; at the next he had been 
torn with misgivings and a haunting dread that his 
crime was on the verge of being discovered. 

But at last the tedious journey, with its almost 
intolerable suspense and uncertainty, had been accom- 
plished, and here he was, on this bright autumn morn- 
ing, back in London once again, as much at liberty 
still as the people whom he passed in the street. 

Though it was but a few hours since his arrival in 
England he had found time in the course of the railway 
journey from Southampton to London to make a care- 
ful perusal of several morning papers for news of 
either of the tragedies in which he had such a personal 
interest. Very much to his relief, he had found no 
reference to either, and from this fact he had naturally 
argued that the secret of the safe still remained un- 
discovered. 

''No news is good news, with a vengeance,*' he said 
to himself. "If there had been a hue and cry for me, 
as there must have been if my safe had been opened, 
my task now would have b^en an almost impossible 
one. As it is, I have only to make the best terms 
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I can with this man Fewldyer and clear out again. 
And the fact that he is so mad on getting this particu- 
lar diamond is, of course, a tremendous point in my 
favour." 

Beneath his outward calm, Murstock*s heart beat fast 
when at length he found himself in Gower Street, 
the street in which Mr. Fewldyer resided. It was a 
typical Bloomsbury thoroughfare, the grim, stately 
houses on either side being almost entirely boarding 
establishments of the better class, with a sprinkling 
of houses offering accommodation in the shape of pri- 
vate apartments. He paused outside one of the latter, 
for it was the fateful number at which Mr. Fewldyer 
resided. 

"Does Mr. Benjamin Fewldyer live here?" he en- 
quired in bland tones of the page boy, who a{q)eared 
in answer to his ring. There was a moment's hesi- 
tancy on the part of that youthful fimctionary as 
though the name was not familiar to him. It was 
only for the fraction of a second, yet it was sufficient 
to give Murstock, in his state of suppressed eagerness, 
a sudden premonition that once again he was destined 
to be foiled at the last moment. But his dread on 
this score proved to be unfounded. 

"Mr. Fewldyer, did you say, sir?" said the boy in 
buttons, with sudden alacrity. **Yes, he does live 
here. What name shall I say, sir ?" 

"Tell him, please, that a gentleman, who is the 
bearer of a letter from his friend, Mr. Abe Tanfield, 
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of Canada, would like to see him on a matter of some 
importance." 

In another minute Murstock was being conducted 
to the first floor, on which Mr. Fewldyer's suite of 
rooms was situated. There was no trace in his strong, 
impassive face of the excitement that welled within 
him ; his calm, dignified tread as he ascended the stairs 
was well in keeping with his clerical attire, and con- 
veyed no hint that he realised how momentous to him- 
self must be the interview he was at last about to have. 

"Good morning, Mr. Fewldyer," he said, with a 
grave, courtly bow, as the door closed behind him. 
"Will you be kind enough to read that letter of intro- 
duction from your friend, Mr. Abe Tanfield? I am 
the Mr. Henry Murstock referred to in the letter.'' 
And with an air of quiet detachment he handed the 
letter in question to Mr. Fewldyer. 

Murstock's keen eyes rested with no small amount 
of curiosity on Mr. Fewldyer as he read the letter. 
This, then, was the man whose most cherished am- 
bition in life was to possess the "Great Ahaddoo," 
and who knew probably more of its secret history than 
any man living. There was certainly little enough in 
his appearance at the moment to suggest anything 
of the sort. He was quite young, and with his clean- 
shaven and somewhat aesthetic features looked more 
like an actor of melodrama than a connoisseur of 
precious stones. There was a thoughtful dreamy 
expression in his dark brown eyes as he glanced up^ 
at Murstock after reading the note. 
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"I am pleased to meet you, Mr. Murstock," he said, 
simply, as he shook hands. "I judge from the date 
of this letter that you can have only just reached 
England. I hope you had a good crossing." 

"First rate, thank you. As a matter of fact, I 
only arrived at Southampton in the early hours of 
this morning, and as it was an important matter of 
business that I wanted to see you upon, I came straight 
through." 

"Good ! And I shall be only too pleased to assist 
you, Mr. Murstock, if it is in my power to do so. Abe 
Tanfield is an old friend of mine, and one for whom I 
have the highest regard. But, first, by the way, have 
you secured your quarters yet?" 

"Yes, thank you. I left my bag at Smith's Hotel, 
on my way, and booked a room there. . . . Now, 
Mr. Fewldyer, I'll come to the point right away, so as 
not to encroach on your time longer than may be 
necessary." 

Murstock paused for an instant to check a tendency 
to appear more eager than he deemed prudent. 

"In the first place, Mr. Fewldyer," he went on, with 
a pleasant smile, "I must tell you that although you 
see me attired as a clergsrman, I am, in point of fact, 
just a plain business man — a. City broker. You will 
appreciate my object in assuming this disguise, if I 
may call it such, when I tell you that I have been com- 
missioned by a very wealthy client (now resident 
abroad) to endeavour to sell for him an exceptionally 
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valuable diamond — a gem, indeed, of altogether re- 
markable proportions and quality." 

At the mention of a diamond Mr. Fewldyer pricked 
up his ears and there was a hint of eagerness in the 
nod which he gave to Murstock to proceed. 

"Having heard, through a source with which I need 
not trouble you, that Mr. Abe Tanfield was, or had 
been, a dealer — in a very big way — of precious stones, 
I journeyed specially to Canada to see him, as I was 
given to understand he would be a probable purchaser. 
I need scarcely tell you, of course, that expense was 
no object to my client." 

Mr. Fewldyer smiled faintly for an instant, but 
made no comment, and the smile vanished as quickly 
as it had come. 

"Unfortunately," continued Murstock, "I found 
that Mr. Tanfield, through certain recent reverses, 
was not now in a position to make me a suitable offer. 
He was, however, greatly interested in the stone, and 
after a careful examination of it he declared his con- 
viction that it was no other than the 'Great Ahaddoo* 
diamond, and " 

**lVhatr Mr. Fewldyer had sprung from his seat, 
his features tense with sudden excitement. His dark 
eyes seemed to blaze and scintillate like coals of fire. 
"Tell me," he said breathlessly, yet with what was 
obviously a strong effort to control himself, "have you 
— have you got that diamond on you now ?" 

"I have," said Murstock, calmly, secretly gratified 
beyond measure at the effect he had already produced 
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on his prospective purchaser. "I was* about to tell 
you that your friend, Mr. Tanfield, gave me to under- 
stand that you had a special interest in this particular 
stone and would be more likely to purchase it than 
anyone else he knew." 

''I certainly have a special interest in it, Mr. Mur- 
stock, and if it is, indeed, the 'Great Ahaddoo' that you 
have to offer — well, I think I can make it worth your 
while to sell it to me." 

How those words, spoken with deadly earnest as 
they were, thrilled Murstock ! At last he was to have 
the reward for which he had risked so much. It was 
apparent to him that Al^e Tanfield had not exag- 
gerated when he had told him that it was Fewldyer's 
one purpose in life to obtain possession of the diamond. 
The change in the man's demeanour since Murstock 
had disclosed the object of his visit was extraordinary, 
and his efforts to recover his former composure would 
Have been palpable to the least observant. Murstock, 
however, was careful not to show that he had noticed 
the state of suppressed excitement into which Fewldyer 
had l)een thrown, and it was in cool, businesslike tones 
that he went on. 

"As to satisfying you concerning the identity of the 
stone," he said, "I can't do better than allow you to 
examine it for yourself. From what Mr. Tanfield 
told me, you are about the last person in the world to 
l>e deceived on that score. Personally, I may say, quite 
frankly, that until Mr. Tanfield told me, I had no 
idea that the diamond I had been commissioned to 
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sell was the 'Great Ahaddoo.' But then, I don't claim 
any wide knowledge of diamonds. The reason my 
client (who is also an old friend) chose me as his 
agent in the matter, rather than consult an ordinary 

dealer, was " Murstock paused, and his simulation 

of momentary embarrassment was very well done. 

"Well — er " he went on with a deprecatory shrug 

of the shoulders and a smile, "it was — if I may say so 
myself — because he knew from long acquaintance with 
me that I could at least be trusted to carry out the 
transaction honestly, and " 

"Oh, of course. I quite understand that," broke 
in Fewldyer hurriedly, yet with another faint suspicion 
of a smile hovering for an instant about the corners of 
his mouth. "But what I want to get at, Mr. Murstock, 
is this : did Mr. Tanfield — whose knowledge of dia- 
monds is unique — ^tell you what he considered was 
the intrinsic value of the stone?" 

The speaker turned an eager, searching gaze upon 
Murstock. 

"He did. He said it was worth at least £40,000." 
Murstock resisted the temptation to state a higher 
figure than that named by Tanfield. For aught he 
knew, Fewldyer might cable to Tanfield for confirma- 
tion, and the discovery of the discrepancy would not 
enhance his chance of a bargain. 

By now Murstock had produced from an inner 
pocket the leather case that contained his treasure. 
With careful deliberation he opened it and displayed. 
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to the almost worshipping gaze of Mr. Fewldyer, the 
glittering gem within. 

For a few moments there was intense silence. 
Fewldyer's eyes were riveted upon the diamond, and 
he seemed scarcely to breathe. Strangely enough, he 
showed no inclination to touch the stone, and when 
he spoke it was in a subdued whisper well in keeping 
with the awe-struck expression that had come suddenly 
into his pale aesthetic features. 

"Can that indeed be the 'Great Ahaddoo' ?" he said 
in a tone more of reverent wonder than of interroga- 
tion. 

*'So I am assured,'* was Murstock's matter-of-fact 
response. "Take a closer look, Mr. Fewldyer." And, 
almost casually, he handed him the stone. 

But there was nothing casual in his observation of 
Fewldyer as that gentleman began minutely to examine 
the wonderful diamond. He was perfectly aware of 
the possibility of a trick being played upon him, and 
his hand was ever ready to slip into the pocket that 
still contained his neat little six-shooter. 

With an even greater thoroughness than either the 
old hawker or Abe Tanfield had shown, Fewldyer 
turned the stone about in the palm of his hand, held 
it to the light, and scrutinised it under a i>owerful 
magnifying glass. Though his excitement was ob- 
vious, it was fully a minute before he uttered a word. 

Meanwhile, beneath his air of studied calm, Mur- 
stock's state of suspense was well nigh intolerable, 
for he felt that it was now or never as regarded his 
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chance of selling the diamond. If Fewldyer should 
doubt the identity of the stone, Mur stock knew he 
would be as far from finding a purchaser as ever. 
With his own slender means nearly exhausted, and the 
hourly dread that the secret of his safe might be dis- 
covered, his position would be desperate indeed. 

Suddenly Fewldyer looked up from his scrutiny of 
the stone. There was a strange light in his eyes, and 
when he spoke it was in the tones of a man who can 
scarcely believe his senses. 

"It is the 'Great Ahaddoo' r he said. 



CHAPTER XXI 



A WEIRD TRICK 



Murstock's hard, inflexible features gave no sign of 
the wave of excitement that swept over him at this 
dramatic confirmation of the identity of the stone. 
He looked squarely at Fewldyer and gave a nod that 
was almost curt in its brief acknowledgment. It was 
as much as to say, "Of course it is. I knew it couldn't 
be otherwise/' 

Fewldyer handed him back the stone with a linger- 
ing reluctance. The strange light still burned in his 
eyes, and Murstock noticed that his hand shook. 

"What will you take for it?" he asked hoarsely, 
in a voice, the eagerness of which he seemed powerless 
to conceal. "You must knock something off Tanfield's 
estimate. I can't manage that amount." 

So great was Murstock's anxiety to carry the trans- 
action through as speedily as possible, that he would 
gladly have made almost any reduction in order to 
obtain a handsome sum of ready money. But he 
had to consider appearances, and he was too clever to 
lose sight of the fact that in his role of agent on behalf 
of a wealthy client, it would not do for him to show a 
disposition to accept less than the full value of the 

2^t 
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stone. He must, at all events, make a pretence of 
sticking out for it. 

"In the interest of my client,'' he said, with ad- 
mirable self-command, "I am afraid I cannot enter- 
tain an offer for a less sum than that named by Mr. 
Tanfield. As you yourself said just now, Mr. Tan- 
field's knowledge of the value of diamonds is unique, 
and he assured me emphatically that his estimate of 
£40,000 as the worth of the *Great Ahaddoo' was well 
within the mark rather than otherwise. I don't think 
it would be fair to my client if I accepted less." 

"But — ^but it's such an enormous sum of money 
to plank down," said Fewldyer, with something like a 
groan, his eyes still resting greedily on the sparkling 
diamond which Murstock now held in the open case. 

"Of 'course it is. But " Murstock paused a 

moment. "But it's worth more than that to you," 
he added, significantly, remembering Abe Tanfield's 
hint of Fewldyer's probable purpose in obtaining pos- 
session of the stone. The latter looked up quickly, 
and though he said nothing, Murstock read aright the 
questioning glance of his eye. 

"Mr. Tanfield," he went on, "gave me to understand 
that you had a special object in view with regard to 
this stone. What that object may be is no concern of 
mine, nor, if I may say so, is it of any interest to me. 
I am here simply to offer you, for a fair price, the 
identical diamond you wish to obtain, and I am afraid 
if you are not prepared to give the amount of Mr. 
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Tanfield's estimate I must seek elsewhere for a pur- 
chaser.'* 

Although Murstock played his part with consum- 
mate coolness he was, figuratively speaking, trembling 
in his shoes in his anxiety to come to terms as quickly 
as possible. He showed no sign of this, however, 
and as if to confirm the attitude he had taken up he 
calmly restored the diamond to its accustomed place 
in his inner pocket. 

Fewldyer watched him with an expression almost 
of dismay. 

"I must have it," he exclaimed suddenly. "Look 
here, Mr. Murstock, I tell you what I'll do. It goes 
without saying, of course, that I can't put down the 
amount you ask for right away. But, if you will 
knock off £5,000 — if you will accept £35,000 for the 
stone, you can have the money, in notes or by cheque, 
at this time to-morrow. Now that's a plain business 
proposition. Will you — ^will you accept it?" 

He spoke quickly and with intense eagerness, his 
eyes blazing with excitement. 

Meanwhile, Murstock, beneath his outward calm, 
felt a thrill of exultation such as he had not known 
since his guilty possession of the diamond. Here, at 
last, was a definite, tangible offer, the acceptance of 
which would place him in a position of affluence for 
the rest of his days. True, it was £5,000 less than 
Tanfield's estimate, but it was many times greater 
than the amount he had himself originally expected 
to get. Of more importance, however, was the day's 
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delay which Fewldyer's offer involved, yet it was diffi- 
cult, after all, to see how this could be avoided in the 
payment of so large a sum. But whatever the risk 
might be of another twenty-four hours* delay, it was 
perfectly obvious to him from Fewldyer's manner 
that the offer which had been made was the best he 
was likely to obtain. At first he had thought that 
Fewldyer was merely trying to strike a bargain, but 
there was no mistaking his overwhelming eagerness 
to secure the diamond, and although Murstock would 
gladly have made a big reduction for the sake of an 
immediate settlement — if that had been possible — he 
recognised that to suggest anything of the kind would 
not be in keeping with the part he had to play and 
might excite suspicion. 

Fearful lest some unforeseen mischance should cause 
Fewldyer to withdraw his offer, Murstock found it no 
easy matter to show a becoming reluctance to accept 
a sum £5,000 less than that which he had stated. His 
iron will and nerve, however, stood him in good stead. 

"Fm afraid you are asking rather a big reduction, 
Mr. Fewldyer," he said, looking across at the latter 
with an expression which seemed to imply that he felt 
he was being invited to make a somewhat poor bar- 
gain. "I really " 

He paused as though loath to pain the other by a 
point-blank refusal. 

*1 tell you," said Fewldyer excitedly, "I'll pay you 
£35,000 in hard cash for that diamond at this time 
to-morrow. And, whatever you may say or think to 
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the contrary, you'll be doing well to get such a sum as 
that for it in ready money. I know more about the 
'Great Ahaddoo' than Abe Tanfield does, and you ma}^ 
take it from me Fm making you a handsome oflfer." 

Murstock shrugged his shoulders. "Split the differ- 
ence and make it £37,500 ^' he began. 

"Not a penny more ! Fve told you what I am pre- 
pared to put down for that stone, and I am not going 
beyond that figure. I — I — well, I simply can't.'' 
He broke off almost desperately. 

It was obvious that the question of terms was having 
a very disturbing effect upon Fewldyer, and it struck 
Murstock that it was quite possible that the amount 
named might be the limit of his resources. The man's 
agitation at Murstock's apparent disinclination to 
accept the offer was increasing every moment, and he 
was now trembling in every limb. Verily, Abe Tan- 
field had spoken the truth in what he had said as to 
Fewldyer's burning desire to secure the "Great 
Ahaddoo,'* and Murstock's inward exultation was 
tinged with regret that he could not strike a yet better 
bargain with so eager a purchaser. He had no doubt 
whatever now that Fewldyer must, indeed, have some 
secret knowledge of the diamond's history and origin 
that made it a thing of fabulous worth to him, but he 
realised that no good purpose would be served by 
standing out any longer. He felt, too, that he had 
already made a sufficient show of bargaining to justify 
his assumed role of commission agent. 

"Perhaps I may as well accept your offer,' Mr. 
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Fewldyer," he said, with a well-feigned hint of re- 
luctance, ''but I must say I had hoped " 

"You do accept ?*' broke in the other, with an almost 
fierce intensity, as though determined to have a de- 
cisive answer. 

"Yes, I do accept After all, time is of some conse- 
quence, and the fact that you are prepared to pay me 
the full amount to-morrow is a favourable point that, 
on my client's behalf, I must not lose sight of. If 
you will have the money ready for me, in notes, at 
this time to-morrow, I will hand you the diamond in 
exchange." 

"You shall have it — ^you shall have it— every 
penny." Fewldyer had risen from his seat, his face 
strangely drawn and haggard. He was swaying to 
and fro and looked ill. Murstock watched him in 
some consternation. Ever ready to suspect that a 
sinister fate might intervene at the last moment to 
prevent his getting the money for the diamond, an 
uncomfortable foreboding seized him that his prospec- 
tive purchaser was about to collapse where he stood. 

"My God !" exclaimed Fewldyer suddenly, in tones 
of agony, his hand pressed to his breast Then he 
lurched heavily towards Murstock. Had not the latter 
caught him he would have fallen to the ground. 

"What is it ? What is the matter ?" exclaimed Mur- 
stock, now seriously alarmed. 

For a moment or two Fewldyer hung inert and limp 
in Murstock's powerful grasp. Then his arms moved 
feeblv in an obvious effort to recover himself. 
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"It's nothing/' he said faintly, half -clinging to 
Murstock. "The excitement has been a bit too much 
for me, that's all. Heart — a bit weak, you know. 
I — I'm better now, thanks." He pulled himself up, 
but there was still an unnaturally tense and drawn 
expression on his face. 

"I'm sorry to have alarmed you, Mr. Murstock," he 
went on with a wan smile, evidently noting Murstock's 
look of anxiety. "The shock of being suddenly con- 
fronted with the very stone I have been so set upon 
securing has played me up a bit. But I'm pretty 
right again now. I'll be ready for you to-morrow 
with the money." 

Murstock left with a promise to call at the same 
hour on the following day, and made his way back to 
his hotel. 

"Upon my word," he muttered to himself, "I'll 
be thankful when to-morrow's transaction is an ac- 
complished fact. I never saw anyone look so tragic- 
ally ill as that fellow did when I caught him in my 
arms. I thought he was going to peg out there and 
then. Heavens! if anything should happen to him 
before he has bought the diamond I'm done. Abso- 
lutely done !" 

He looked anxious and worried as he entered his 
hotel, a quiet, unpretentious estabUshment not far 
from Fewldyer's quarters in Bloomsbury. Though 
he seemed now to be on the very point of achieve- 
ment, he was uncomfortably aware that all manner 
of things might intervene at the last moment, not 
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only to rob him of his much coveted prize but also 
to place him in imminent peril of arrest. The events 
of the past few weeks had made him highly super- 
stitious, and he could not get away from the idea 
that there was, indeed, some mysterious and uncanny 
force connected with the "Great Ahaddoo" diamond, 
though whether that force was, in the main, for good 
or ill he was by no means sure. On the whole, he 
was inclined to regard it as of a capricious nature, and 
he dreaded lest at this eleventh hour its manifestation 
should, after all, take the shape of dire calamity to 
himself. 

He gained the seclusion of the dingy smoke-room, 
and having satisfied himself, from a furtive glance 
around, that he was alone, sank into one of the easy 
chairs. With his chin on his breast and his handt 
thrust deep into the pockets of his overcoat, he re^ 
mained for some minutes lost in thought. 

Suddenly he started, and pulled something out of 
one of the pockets. It was a small key, of distinctive 
shape and design. 

Murstock gazed at it, at first with wondering in- 
credulity, then with amazement. Finally, a look of 
horror crept over his features. 

"By heaven!" he gasped. "Ifs the key of my safe! 
How on earth — upon my word, I must be dreaming!*' 

With fingers that trembled so much that he could 
scarcely hold it, he examined the key critically for a 
certain small mark, which he knew would place its 
identity beyond all possible doubt. 
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Yes, it was, indeed, the key of that dread chamber 
of death, which some utterly baffling and mystifying 
fate had thus brought back into his possession again. 

He could scarcely believe that he was not labouring 
under some strange delusion. By what conceivable 
means could the key have got into the pocket of his 
overcoat, That sombre-looking garment, it may be 
explained, formed part of the clerical outfit which he 
had purchased that very morning, and it was impossible 
to imagine that the key could have been in the pocket 
when he bought the coat The only explanation he 
could think of — ^and it seemed absurdly improbable 
on the face of it — ^was that at some point or other in 
his brief peregrinations since the outfit came into his 
possession, when, perhaps, he had chanced to mingle 
with a crowd, someone had dropped it into his pocket. 
But that anyone should choose to drop it into his 
pocket — ^that was what baffled and amazed him. Why 
should they do so? Could it be one of those extra- 
ordinary coincidences that sometimes occur in real 
life? Or was it ? 

Murstock gasped again. Yes, that fnust be it, he 
thought to himself with something like a shudder 
as he recalled Abe Tanfield's reference to the peculiar 
power assigned by some people to the fateful diamond 
of playing all manner of unexpected tricks on its 
possessor. A month ago he would have laughed at 
such a superstition and would have scouted the sug- 
gestion as so much childish nonsense. But he could 
not bring himself to do so now. The idea embedded 
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itself firmly in his mind, and a sense of his own help- 
lessness in the face of this outside and intangible force 
numbed and oppressed him. 

"What a weird trick! What a weird trick!" he 
kept on repeating to himself. ''Why — why was it 
done? What can be the meaning of it?" 

For some minutes he remained in a state of hopeless 
bewilderment. As, however, he came gradually to 
grasp the significance of this latest development one 
thing struck him with no little reassurance, namely, 
the fact that the key should (never mind, for the 
moment, by what extraordinary and unaccountable 
means) be actually in his possession again. It was 
manifest that it could never have been used to unlock 
his safe since that dreadful morning but a few weeks 
ago when he had last used it himself, or his crime 
would have been published broadcast. That the safe 
must, in the ordinary course of things, be opened 
eventually and the discovery made, Murstock realised 
only too well, and it was this obvious fact, with the 
uncertainty as to when it might happen, that caused 
him more anxiety and dread than anything else. He 
could but hope that this inevitable revelation of his 
crime would not take place until he was safe out of the 
country, living a new life under an assumed name. 
Even so, there would still be the haunting possibility 
that in spite of all his precautions his identity might 
leak out and his terrible secret become known. Again 
and again had he cursed his folly in having lost the key 
just at the time when he might have been able to find 
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a means of disposing of his victim's body and so have 
removed for ever that menace to his safety. If 
only 

Murstock suddenly started up from his seat, his 
features tense with excitement. An idea — the bold- 
ness of which almost staggered him — had struck him 
like a flash of lightning and burnt itself into his brain. 

'TU do it to-night," he said to himself, with a 
look of grim determination. "For what other purpose 
can that key have found its way into my possession 
againf'^ 



CHAPTER XXII 

MURSTOCK^S GRUESOME MISSION 

So completely had Mur stock come under the sway of 
the suggestion that the "Great Ahaddoo" diamond 
possessjed some peculiar and capricious power of its 
own, that he had now not even a lingering trace of 
doubt that his mysterious recovery of the key of his 
safe was solely due to that supernatural agency. 

Seldom had the sudden and rapid growth of super- 
stition altered a man's nature more completely than 
it had done Murstock's, Little more than a month 
ago he was a tolerably level-headed, if somewhat im- 
pulsive, man, with an essentially practical and matter- 
of-fact turn of mind. Now he was dominated by a 
fantastic idea — as grotesque as it was improbable — 
at which he would have laughed with scorn if his 
erstwhile mental outlook had remained unchanged. 

It was this same domination which was now 
responsible for an act of singular temerity on Mur- 
stock's part This was nothing less than a determi- 
nation to re-open his safe that very night and attempt 
the removal— or rather, destruction — of the evidence 
of his crime, and thus, if it were possible, put an end 
to that haunting dread of ultimate discovery. 

267 
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It should be explained here that the building in 
which Murstock's offices were situated was unoccupied 
at night-time. Standing as it did in a narrow side 
turning, it was not by any means a big building, and 
the parsimonious landlord would not incur the expense 
of providing a resident caretaker. Instead, a char- 
woman arrived every morning at eight o'clock to do 
such cleaning as was necessary, and in winter time 
to attend to the fires. The principal tenant of each 
office was provided with a key to the street door, so 
that should re-entry after office hours be desired it 
could be independently obtained. Luckily for his 
purpose, Murstock still had his key to the street door, 
and also the key to the door of his outer office. He 
knew from experience that the building was invariably 
deserted by 6 o'clock or shortly after, and although he 
had himself occasionally returned to his office of an 
evening he had never known either of the other tenants 
to do so. As to the possibility of a fresh tenant of his 
office having been installed in his absence, Murstock 
felt there was little likelihood of this as yet. Sir 
Algernon was guarantee for the rent, and, on the ex- 
piration of the usual twenty-one days' grace, would 
doubtless have paid that which fell due at the Michael- 
mas quarter. And the date of that payment would 
now be but a bare week ago. 

These facts naturally had an important bearing on 
the course Murstock had determined to adopt. 

About 9 o'clock that evening he might have been 
seen making his way along Eastcheap and Great Tower 
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Street with a moderate sized parcel tucked under his 
arm. He wore a cap instead of his clerical hat, and 
the tumed-up collar of his overcoat was buttoned 
about his throat. It was a raw, wet night, and the 
few people whom he passed in the street were mostly 
late workers hastening home. His chief anxiety was 
as to whether he would be lucky enough to get into 
the building in which his offices were situated, and 
subsequently to leave it, without being observed. Not 
that he had much fear of being stopped or recognised, 
but it was possible that a chance observer might prove 
dangerous hereafter. He had allowed a pretty safe 
margin of time for the bare possibility that one of 
the other tenants might happen to be working late — 
a remote enough contingency in itself — so that, once 
inside the building, he felt he should be comparatively 
secure. 

When he reached the well-known turning on the 
right he walked boldly down until he reached No. 123a. 
Then, pausing for an instant, he gave a furtive glance 
up and down the narrow lane. There was not a soul 
in sight. "After all,'' he said to himself, with a grim 
smile as he inserted the key in the door, "I am just a 
late worker in my own office if anyone does see me." 
In another moment he was inside and the door care- 
fully fastened behind him. 

"Thank goodness for that," he muttered to him- 
self, though not without a shudder, as he realised his 
proximity to the scene of his terrible crime. There 
was something eerie, too, in the intense darkness in 
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which he now found himself — something that made his 
usually steady pulses throb a little faster. 

Barely had he groped his way cautiously to the foot 
of the stairs when he heard a muffled, measured tread 
passing slowly down the lane. For an instant an un- 
reasoning fear assailed him, but the footsteps passed 
on with unbroken deliberation, and Murstock breathed 
more freely again. 

'That's a policeman for a certainty," was his 
reflection. "I'd swear to those rubber-tipped heels 
anywhere. Upon my word, I feel like a regular 
burglar." And he listened for some moments for any 
sound within the building, for his confidence that 
everyone would be gone seemed suddenly to have been 
shaken. But not the faintest sound reached his 
straining ears; indeed, there was to him something 
almost deathly in the utter stillness and silence of the 
place. 

Yet in a sense this very silence of the grave re- 
assured him, and he now crept noiselessly and warily 
up the flight of stairs that led to his outer office, and 
felt his way to the door. In spite of his usual self- 
mastery his hand trembled slightly as he stealthily 
unlocked the door and let himself in. 

Thus, like a thief in the night, did Henry Murstock, 
the City broker, return to his old office. 

Once inside there was grim purpose in his every 
movement, for he knew that there was no time to be 
lost. He had an unspeakably gruesome task to per- 
form, and the sooner he got it over the better. 
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Refraining from switching on the light he went 
straight through to his inner office. Then, with almost 
''feverish haste, he unfastened the parcel he had been 
carrying, and produced a stout, heavy blanket of dark 
material, which he contrived to suspend in front of 
the window. For although the room was in the back 
of the building, it was within the range of view of 
certain windows of adjacent premises, and he did not 
wish to risk the chance of a light in his room being 
noticed. That done, he lit a candle and stuck it on 
the table, for he feared that the brilliant electric light 
might be apparent even through the screening blanket. 
Then he took his first glance round on his once fa- 
miliar surroundings. 

Somewhat to his surprise, everything appeared to 
be just as when he left it, and there was none of that 
evidence of neglect which he had been prepared to 
find. 

"It almost looks," he said to himself, "as though 
young Tatham were still sticking to his job in antici- 
pation of my return. If so, I guess my precious uncle 
is at the bottom of that, for the youngster would cer- 
tainly not be likely to stop beyond the two weeks for 
which I paid him without being sure of his salary. 
That may be the very reason why my safe hasn't been 
opened.*' And he glanced nervously across to the far 
comer of the room. 

There it stood, the dread chamber of hidden death, 
its dark, massive door looking more like a great shadow 
in the flickering light of the candle. Murstock ap- 
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])roached it, and now set the candle on a small table 
nearer the safe. 

In the parcel which he had brought with him were 
certain instruments and a quantity of quicklime, and 
he placed these things ready to hand. He shuddered 
as he looked down at them and thought of the horrible 
purpose for which they were intended. Indeed, at 
tliat moment he felt an almost overwhelming impulse 
ti) rush away from the place rather than face the 
awful ordeal of opening that steel door which had last 
closed on his victim's lifeless body. But he knew that 
he dared not abandon his task, or as sure as his name 
was Ilcnrv Murstock the secret of his safe must 
sooner or later be discovered. Moreover, he felt still 
some subtle prompting that somehow — ^he knew not 
how, but somehow — the mystic power of the "Great 
Ahaddoo" would see him through if he but carried out 
the purpose — the only possible purpose as he believed 
— for which the missing key of his safe could have 
been restored to him. 

He took the key from his pocket and gazed at it 
with a sort of fascination — the key that he had lost so 
mysteriously on the very day of his crime — ^the key 
that had come back to him under yet more mysterious 
circumstances. Again he asked himself, how on earth 
could it have found its way into the pocket of his 
newly purchased overcoat within an hour or two of 
his return to London ? Someone must have placed it 
there. Who could have done so? Still more, why 
was it done ? For a moment his busy brain strove to 
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find some practical explanation of the mystery, but 
he was hopelessly baffled and fell back again upon his 
blind, unreasoning conviction that its presence in his 
pocket could only be accounted for by the weird 
machinations of his ill-gotten magic diamond. What 
a fool he had been ever to covet possession of the in- 
fernal thing! To what depths of horror and despair 
and haunting fear had it brought him since that morn- 
ing when, yielding to a mad impulse of greed, he had 
schemed to gain possession of it! If only he had^ 
faced his difficulties and embarrassments honestly — 
how insignificant by comparison they appeared now as 
he looked back upon them ! 

With an effort he pulled himself together. It was 
useless to repine now; and to abandon his intended 
task, however gruesome and loathsome it might be, 
would be an act of folly for which he might have to 
pay dearly hereafter. 

With his jaw set in deadly earnest, Murstock in- 
serted the key iii the lock and grasped the great knob 
in the centre of the door. As in the dream that had 
come to him in the far-away prairie station, he dreaded 
his first glimpse of that which was within. For an 
instant he hesitated. He felt like a man about to 
plunge into dark, unknown waters. 

Then the muscles of his arm tightened, and with a 
wrench he swung open the massive door. 

However dreadful Murstock's anticipation might 
have been of what he was about to behold, he cqvld 
scarcely have looked more terror-stricken or amazed 
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than he did as he gazed into the dim, steel-walled 
chamber thus disclosed. He clutched convulsively at 
his throat, and his eyes nearly started from their 
sockets. An inarticulate cry, as of a man dumb- 
founded, escaped him. 

The body was gone! 

For some moments Murstock could not believe his 
senses. He stood rooted to the spot, simply gazing 
down in speechless amazement on the steel floor where 
the ghastly corpse of his victim should have been. 
Then, quaking in every limb, he took a step forward, 
stooped down, and actually felt the smooth surface 
with his hands to confirm his doubting senses. 

"Am I dreaming? Am I dreaming?" he kept re- 
peating to himself helplessly. "It can't have gone. 
In a moment I shall feel it." 

With trembling hand he seized the guttering candle, 
and, bringing it right into the safe, looked fixedly 
before him as though he expected to see Fairlight's 
dead body materialise before his eyes. 

"Merciful Heavens!" he muttered, with a sense of 
awe, "this must be another trick of that diabolical 
diamond ! The next thing will be ^" 

Suddenly his blood ran cold, and for an instant his 
heart seemed to stop beating. Someone — something 
— was moving stealthily in the outer office! 

In the extremity of his superstitious dread and fear, 
Murstock instinctively associated that mysterious 
sound with his dead victim, for whose body he had 
been vainly groping but a moment since. He was too 
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paralysed with the horror of this thought to move hand 
or foot. He stood there, rooted to the spot, just inside 
the great safe. 

It was a curious shuffling sound, and Murstock 
could tell that it was moving in the direction of the 
green baize door which divided the outer from the 
inner office. Then from a low, squeaking sound he 
knew that the door was being slowly opened. 

Murstock, still standing within the safe, glanced 
fearfully over his shoulder. For the life of him he 
could not take that one backward step that would have 
brought him out into the open again and enabled him 
to face the awful apparition which he felt he was about 
to behold. A cold, creeping sensation passed over 
his flesh; a sickening sense of nameless horror was 
upon him. 

There was a moment of intense silence and stillness, 
during which Murstock held his breath like a man 
submerged in water. 

Now the steps were coming nearer, nearer. 

If was there, close behind him, at the very opening 
of the safe — a bent, shadowy form! 

Murstock's hair rose on end. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



SIR ALGERNON AGAIN 



*'So you Ve come back again ?'' said a strangely familiar 
voice close behind him. "I thought you would. I 
say, I thought you would." 

Murstock turned slowly round like a man in St 
dream. 

It was his uncle, Sir Algernon Touchey ! 

For a few moments Murstock could only gaze at 
him in stupefied amazement. There was a hideously 
preposterous anti-climax in the sudden appearance of 
his prosaic and fussy old uncle where he had expected 
to see instead some supernatural manifestation of 
his victim's body. His senses reeled before this suc- 
cession of dramatic and baffling surprises. 

Sir Algernon regarded his nephew with unaffected 
curiosity, tinged with not a little suspicion. 

"Upon my word, Henry," he said musingly, as he 
ran his keen eyes over him, "this is really very singu- 
lar. I say, it is very singular. Really — well > ! 
I hardly recognise you, youVe so altered your appear- 
ance. You look, if I may say so, something between 
a broken-down parson and a prize fighter, with a bit 
of the burglar thrown in. I say, with a bit of the 
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burglar thrown in. . . . Where on earth have you 
been all this time ?" 

Quick-witted and resourceful as he usually was, 
Murstock was for the moment at a loss to know how to 
meet this entirely unlooked-for development. More- 
over, the strange significance of the fact that his uncle 
should happen to be in his office — ^at that hour, above 
all — began to dawn upon him, and all manner of con- 
flicting speculations flashed through his mind as he 
strove to recover himself. His dread lest his uncle 
should have suspicions of the object of his presence 
there helped, however, to bring him to his senses. 

"Fve been away. Uncle," he replied, with a ghastly 
smile. "In fact, Fve only just returned. My health 
broke down, you know. But — er — ^may I enquire how 
it is you happen to be here ? I wasn't aware that you 
had taken over my business." There was a hint of 
irony in the concluding remark. 

"Tut, tut," rapped out Sir Algernon testily, 
"don't talk like that. A fat lot you care about your 
business! Let me tell you, young man, if it hadn't 
been for me, your precious business — such as it is — 
would have gone to pieces. I say, it would have gone 
to pieces. And what's more, anything of any value 
you may have here would have been seized under a 
judgment that those infernal money-lenders, Messrs. 
What's-their-name, got against you. A pretty sum I 
had to pay to settle the scoundrels' claim, confound 
you ! I say again, confound you, sir ! But I'll get it 
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out of you yet, every penny of it ! Every blessed penny 
ofitr 

Sir Algernon glared angrily at his nephew, but it 
was apparent to the latter — who knew his irascible 
relative and his peculiarities like a book — ^that his 
wrath was more assumed than real. Yet he rather 
wondered at this, in the circumstances. 

"I'm very sorry. Uncle," he said, with an air of 
contrition, **that you should have been put to that 
expense, and it was awfully good of you to intercede 
on my behalf. But what I " 

"But what you are just dying to know," broke in 
Sir Algernon, with a shrewd, almost malicious, gleam 
in his eye, "is what the dickens I am doing here at 
this hour of the night, and what on earth is the meaning 
of my creeping in on you when you are so deeply 
engrossed in a survey of the interior of your safe. 
Eh?" 

Sir Algernon could put things bluntly enough when 
he liked. 

"Well, ril tell you," he went on, without waiting 
for his nephew to reply. "Ever since your mysterious 
disappearance IVe kept my eye on your interests as 
far as I could, in the hope and belief that you would 
soon be back again. For that reason I have retained 
young Tatham's services, and have made a practice 
of dropping in at the office for an hour or two most 
days. Of course, my ignorance of your business has 
made it impossible for me to carry out any transactions, 
but between us — young Tatham and myself, I mean — 
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we have contrived to keep things going after a fashion. 
I might say that I have always given it out that you 
were away purely for the benefit of your health." 
Here Sir Algernon paused and eyed Murstock steadily 
for some moments, not a little to the latter's secret 
discomfiture. 

"I say," went on Sir Algernon, deliberately, "that 
I have always represented tha;t your absence was 
entirely due to considerations of health. In short, 
that you had had a severe nervous breakdown. 
Judging, however, from your present appearance and 
behaviour, I think I should have done better to hint 
at mental trouble as the cause of your absence." 

Murstock said nothing, but waited for his uncle to 
proceed. It struck him that the wisest policy was to 
let the old man have his say. 

"Well, to-day," the latter went on, "I somehow 
had a sort of impression or presentiment — call it what 
you will — that you had returned to London, and that 
to-night you would take a peep at your old oiffice. 
Very funny, wasn't it?*' 

Murstock gave an involuntary start at this extra- 
ordinary statement There was something positively 
uncanny in the thought that his matter-of-fact old 
uncle could have received such an impression for no 
apparent reason whatever, and it flashed through his' 
mind — now steeped in superstition as it was — ^that this 
seemingly remarkable coincidence could only be ac- 
counted for on the ground that it was yet another 
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instance of the ''Great Ahaddoo's" power of playing 
weird tricks. 

''Indeed," continued Sir Algernon, "the feeling 
grew so strong as the day advanced that I came to the 
conclusion it must be some sort of — er — telepathic 
message from you. May I enquire, Henry, if you 
happen to have been thinking about me in any con- 
centrated fashion to-day? We are told, you know, 
that this telepathy is the result of sustained and con- 
centrated mental effort, allied to a natural sympathy, 
or affinity, existing between the parties concerned." 

A curious smile played about Sir Algernon's eyes 
as he asked the question. 

"No, no, Uncle," said Murstock, with some em- 
phasis, "I am not aware of having thought of you in 
any particular way to-day." 

"Well, anyhow, there 'tis, and I was so convinced 
in my own mind that it would come true that I decided 
to spring a little surprise on you. Accordingly, I 
dropped in late this afternoon, and told young Tatham 
I should be stopping behind a bit, and after he had 
gone I calmly awaited your arrival. Then, just as I 
was beginning to lose faith in the telepathic theory, 
I heard your key in the outer door — I mean the street 
door. So I switched out the light and stepped into 
the telephone box. It would have spoilt all the fun, 
don't you know, if you had discovered me the moment 
you entered your outer office." 

And Sir Algernon gave a queer little smile of tri- 
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umph, as much as to say, "You see how beautifully I 
accomplished my purpose." 

It was all very bewildering and inexplicable to Mur- 
stock, who, aware though he was of his uncle's some- 
what eccentric disposition, could not help an uncom- 
fortable feeling that there was some other and stronger 
reason behind his apparently innocent, if rather foolish, 
attempt at a practical joke. That it was in some way 
connected with the safe he more than half suspected^ 
and he shuddered as he thought of the awful dilemma 
in which he would have been placed had it not been 
for the still more inexplicable disappearance of his 
victim's body. It was obvious, however, that his 
wisest policy for the moment lay in the concealment 
of any uneasiness and doubt he might feel on the score 
of his uncle's explanation of his presence in the office. 
Accordingly, he nodded and smiled in return, for by 
now he was beginning to recover something of his usual 
self-possession. 

"You certainly succeeded in giving me a neat little 
surprise. Uncle. Upon my word, I began to think it 
must be a burglar." 

"Lucky for you it wasn't, eh? Standing in that 
safe as you did, you would have given him an excellent 
chance to crack you over the head with his jimmy 
if he wanted to. Anyway, Henry, I am glad to see 
you back, though I hope to goodness you won't go off 
in quite such a mysterious way again. ... By the 
way, this, of course, must be the safe in which that 
extraordinary person who came to see you was so 
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interested. You remember telling me about him, don't 
you?" 

Murstock was not altogether unprepared for this. 
'''Yes, that's right," he replied almost casually, and 
resolved to put a bold face on things. "Not a bad 
safe, is it? But let us get out of this blessed office. 
Uncle," he added, realising that it was hopeless to 
think of cutting the interview short there and then, 
"and have a chat and a smoke somewhere comfort- 
ably." 

And he hastily thrust the grim contents of the 
parcel he had brought with him into the safe, wonder- 
ing to himself if Sir Algernon had particularly ob- 
served them. Apparently he had not, for that worthy- 
gentleman seemed at the moment to be more interested 
in the guttering candle than anything else. 

"Strange choice," he muttered, with an air of sim- 
plicity, and more to himself than to Murstock, who 
was now in the act of shutting the safe. "Strange 
choice ! A candle in preference to electric light. Still, 
I daresay it is more economical, when one comes to 
think of it." Then he caught sight of the blanket 
with which the window had been screened. "Humph ! 
To keep the draught out, I suppose," he muttered. 
"Very odd! Very odd! Mental trouble, beyond a 
doubt." 

But Murstock affected not to have heard. 

"Now, Uncle," he said, briskly, "if you are ready, 
I am. I can again look into my business affairs here 
to-morrow. It was only my eagerness to see how 
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things were going on that brought me here to-night. 
Surprising how keen for business a month's absence 
in the country makes a man feel. Fve simply buried 
myself since I last saw you, and now I feel as if I had 
suddenly come to life again. I'm just dying for work." 

"Well, you will have to take more care of yourself 
in future, Henry," said Sir Algernon gravely, as he 
followed his nephew downstairs and out into the street, 
"or there is no telling what the end of it may be. Tm 
afraid you're not right yet. . . . Now, will you cpme 
up to Muswell Hill with me? Your Aunt will be 
pleased to see you, and we can put you up for the 
night, if you like." 

But Murstock declined this offer of hospitality with 
thanks, for he wanted to be alone again as soon as he 
could decently get rid of his uncle. 

"It's very kind of you all the same," he added, 
"but I have some correspondence I want to attend 
to to-night, so I must get back shortly to my tempo- 
rary quarters. Let's drop into the 'Ship' for half-an- 
hour. It will be nice and quiet there, I expect." 

And over a glass of whisky-and-soda the old man 
listened in silence to his nephew's plausible account 
of his recent illness and the distressing nature of the 
symptoms which had driven him to seek the peace and 
seclusion of a remote country village for a solid month. 

"Well, well, Henry," he remarked, enigmatically, 
as they parted company, "I hope it won't happen again, 
that's all. I say, I hope it won't happen again." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

NEMESIS 

It would be hard to describe Murstock's feelings as he 
contemplated his position on the eve of winning the 
fruits of his ill-gotten stone. 

As vividly as though it had happened but yesterday, 
he recalled the fateful morning when Fairlight had 
come to see him and had given him his first glimpse 
of the wonderful diamond which was destined to 
alter the whole course of his life. How swiftly had he 
come under its magic spell! How swiftly, too, had 
those peculiar properties assigned to it — of which he 
then had no knowledge — begun to exercise their malign 
influence ! 

Yes, there could be no doubt about the uncanny 
powers attributed to the stone.* Why, to begin with, 
the ghastly miscalculation that had made him a mur- 
derer instead of a thief and had cost young Fair- 
light his life was in itself (so Murstock argued) noth- 
ing else but the cruel caprice of some potent force for 
evil utterly beyond his control. 

First, there had been the unaccountable loss of the 
key to the very spot which circumstances had obliged 
him to choose as the temporary hiding-place of his 
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victim's body. Then, too, it was surely a remarkable 
chance, indeed, that had brought to his office Hugh 
Twicer, with his knowledge of diamonds and — far 
more important — acquaintance with such a man as Abe 
Tanfield, the one-time secret dealer in precious stones. 
Then had come those alarming telephone messages and 
the visit from Detective Stalker, which had made him 
realise how much more hazardous than he had sup- 
posed was the risk he had incurred. 

And what of his terrible experience on Hampstead 
Heath, with its tragic consequences ? Was there not, 
too, he asked himself, a sinister fate in that? 

As for his abortive journey to Canada, and all that 
had befallen him there, with the net result that he had 
been obliged to return again to London, of all places 
on earth, in order to dispose of the diamond, Murstock 
felt that there was the same hint of a sinister fatality 
running through it all. 

And then, when at last — after weeks of harrowing 
dread and uncertainty — ^he had found a purchaser, 
and a mere matter of hours separated him from the 
exchange of his diamond for hard cash, he had been 
staggered by the utterly mystifying recovery of his 
lost key. 

But, bewildering and uncanny as that was, it paled 
into insignificance compared with the amazing climax 
— ^the vanished corpse! How it could possibly have 
been got out of the safe, who could have done it, 
and why the fact of its discovery had not instantly 
produced a world-wide hue and cry for the murderer. 
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were questions before which Murstock's brain reeled 
in hopeless confusion. He could only fall back again, 
on the supposition that some supernatural agency 
must be at work, and that by inscrutable means the 
dread thing which he had expected to find still huddled 
on the floor of the safe as he had left it had been 
literally spirited away. 

But, had it really been spirited away? Was there, 
perhaps, after all, a purely practical explanation of 
the mystery, and might it not all be a part of some 
deep and horrible plot for his own undoing, which was 
about to disclose itself? Had the very discovery of 
the crime been kept a dead secret? These were the 
questions which burnt themselves into Murstock's brain 
as he strove in vain to review the position in a rational 
and unprejudiced light. 

**It's no good," he muttered wearily to himself. 
"I cannot for the life of me understand it. Whichever 
way I look at it I am utterly baffled. . It seems as cer- 
tain as anything can that if someone had been to the 
safe in my absence the discovery could not possibly 
have been kept secret. Why, the papers would have 
been simply full of it — ^the discovery of the dead body 
of the missing Basil Fairlight, the man who was known 
to have arrived in London with an immensely valuable 
diamond in his possession, and then to have vanished 

under mysterious circumstances. No, no, I 

Well, I don't know what to think — what to suppose. 
If it is, indeed, a trick of this diabolical diamond, 
then all I can say is, I hope to goodness another trick 
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won't restore the corpse to its original place again. 
Upon my word, it wouldn't take much more of this 
sort of thing to drive me clean out of my mind. . . . 
No, I can't believe that the body has literally vanished 
for good and all. It must be somewhere/' 

Yes, somewhere; but where f Murstock felt he 
would have given anything to be supplied with the 
answer to that baffling problem. 

He scarcely slept at all that night. But, as though 
to hide the ravages of his anxiety and dread, he spent 
an extra amount of time and care over his toilet on the* 
following morning. He must contrive, he told himself, 
to appear cool and unconcerned. Then he made a 
show of having breakfast, and once again scanned, with 
barely concealed eagerness, the morning papers. 

"Thank goodness, the coast still seems to be clear," 
he said to himself, as he searched in vain for any 
reference to that which was uppermost in his mind. 
Somehow, he had had a haunting suspicion that there 
would be a reference to the safe mystery, and it was an 
unspeakable relief to him to find that he was appar- 
ently mistaken. 

"Upon my word,*' he mused, "it really seems as 
though I'm going to get through all right, after all. 
Of course, it is perfectly bewildering about that corpse^ 
but there is the simple fact that it's no longer where I 
left it, and that the crime itself (to say nothing of my 
connection with it), doesn't appear to have been dis- 
covered. Now, if nothing crops up in the course of 
to-day I think I ought to stand a fair chance of getting 
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clear of the danger zone. I must keep my wits about 
me in my final interview with that man Fewldyer, 
though I don't think he is likely to start asking awk- 
ward questions. He's too anxious to get hold of the 
diamond for his own purposes for that. And he's 
welcome to it — in exchange for the hard cash he has 
offered." 

Murstock smiled grimly to himself. In spite of all 
he had been through and the state of perpetual mental 
unrest in which he existed, the prospect of handling so 
soon that vast sum of money was peculiarly pleasing 
to him. It made, indeed, a well nigh irresistible appeal 
to his sense of greed. Not for the first time since the 
fateful diamond had come into his possession, a feel- 
ing of exultation swept over him. But this morning 
it was stronger and more dominant, even to the point 
of driving out, in some measure, his recent fears; and 
as he made his way to Mr. Fewldyer's quarters — ^still 
garbed as a cleric — ^he felt some renewal of confidence 
in himself to face any emergency that was likely now 
to arise. 

Mr. Fewldyer appeared to have quite recovered him- 
self, and greeted Murstock with a hearty handshake. 

"Yes, thanks," he said with a smile, in answer to 
Murstock's somewhat anxious enquiry, "I've quite got 
over my little heart attack of yesterday. I confess 
I did feel a bit rotten then, but I'm in the best of trim 
this morning. Sit down, my friend, sit down." 

Murstock concealed his eagerness and excitement 
with admirable self-possession, and accepted a ciga- 
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rette with an affectation of unconcern that might have 
deceived the most observant. He had an idea that 
Mr. Fewldyer, beneath the air of cordiality, was eyeing 
him narrowly, but Murstock's inscrutable features gave 
no sign of any consciousness of this fact. Indeed, he 
might have been paying an ordinary friendly call for 
all the disposition he showed to be the first to refer to 
the real object of his visit. Consequently, it haiq)ened 
that for some minutes the two men were actually en- 
gaged in a quite casual conversation. Every moment 
was precious to Murstock, but he was determined at 
all hazards to mask his impatience, confident as he was 
that Fewldyer would soon enough come of his own 
accord to the point. 

And he was right. 

"Now about this diamond, Mr. Murstock," he pres- 
ently said, almost abruptly; "of course, I don't need 
to ask if you have it with you ?'' 

Murstock smiled. *'I have it with me right enough," 
he replied, "and am quite ready to carry out my part 
of the transaction on the lines agreed upon yesterday." 

"Good ! Very glad to hear it. And I think I may 
say for myself that I, too, am perfectly ready to carry 
out my part of the business. I'll get the money out at 
once." And he unlocked an inner drawer of his roll- 
top desk. 

His action and the quiet air of decision and finality 
with which he spoke set Murstock's pulses throbbing 
anew with suppressed excitement. It thrilled him 
with a sense that, at last, the great moment for which 
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he had striven and risked so much had come. The 
prize was at hand ! 

The next instant, however, he received a very un- 
pleasant shock, 

"By the way, Mr. Murstock," said Fewldyer sud- 
denly, and with an air of some slight embarrassment, 
'*it never occurred to me at our interview yesterday 
to ask you — and I have no doubt the enquiry is en- 
tirely superfluous — to ask you if, by any chance, your 
client's name happened to be— er — Fairlight — Basil 
Fairlight?'* 

For a moment Murstock felt very much as though 
a loaded revolver had been suddenly held at his head. 
The abrupt mention of his victim's name when he was 
on the very point of disposing of the diamond was in 
itself sufficiently startling, but to be asked, point blank, 
if Basil Fairlight happened to be his client, sent a cold 
shudder through him. Though, with an iron effort, 
he contrived to remain outwardly as calm and un- 
concerned as before, he turned distinctly paler. 

"Basil Fairlight?" he repeated, with assumed non-» 
chalance. "No, that is not his name. I can't re- 
member having heard that name before. May I 
enquire, by the way, why you ask ?'* 

"Oh, it was only a passing fancy on my part, and 
I hope you won't feel hurt at the question." 

Murstock smiled. "Not at all," he said, pleasantly. 
"Why should I?" A grim determination to brazen 
the matter out sustained him. 

Fewldyer looked surprised. "Why, don't you re- 
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member/* he said, "all the talk there was some little 
while ago about a certain Mr. Basil Fairlight, who was 
said to have suddenly vanished on the very day of his 
return to London from South Africa with an im- 
mensely valuable diamond ? Surely you remember the 
case, for it excited pretty general interest at the time ?'' 

"I can't say that I do," said Murstock, quite nat- 
urally. "You see, I have only just returned from a 
trip to Canada, as I was telling you yesterday, and 
consequently I'm afraid I've lost touch with recent 
events in London. But,'* he added, with an excellent 
assumption of good humour, "I can appreciate now 
your diffidence in putting the question you did. I 
gather from your manner that there was an element of 
mystery as to what had become of this Mr, Basil 
Fairlight — I think you said that was his name — and 
his diamond?" 

"Decidedly. In point of fact, I may as well tell you 
there was a strong suspicion of foul play." 

"Really !" Murstock's air was one of polite interest. 

"Yes. Of course, as you say, your absence abroad 
has left you in ignorance of all this, but I, myself, took 
— ^as you will readily understand — sl rather keen in- 
terest in the case. I mean, the mention in the papers 
of a very valuable diamond naturally appealed to 
me, having regard to my special interest in that di- 
rection." 

"Quite so. And has there been any further develop- 
ment?" Murstock's manner was still merely one of 
polite interest 
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"Well, as it happens, I heard a rather sensational 
rumour only last night/* 

"Indeed! And what was that?" Murstock's in- 
terest had become, appropriately enough, a shade more 
pronounced. 

"Oh, it concerned the finding — so it is alleged^-of 
the victim's body," 

Fewldyer spoke almost casually, and he appeared 
not to notice the ghastly pallor which now suddenly 
overspread the sphinx-like features of his visitor. 

For a moment there was silence. 

"And where did they find — ^the body?" 

Though he strove to ask the question with a show 
still of only polite interest, Murstock scarcely recog- 
nised his own voice. 

"You would never guess. Most extraordinary, if 
it's true. They say it was discovered in — a safe, of 
all places. Somewhere in the City, I understand, but 
the police are very reticent at the moment. Fact is,'* 
Fewldyer went on in a confidential tone, and appar- 
ently quite unaware of the effect his words were pro- 
ducing, "a friend of mine, who is generally pretty 
well in the know, told me last night that the police 
are about to make a sensational arrest. It seems that 
they are at last hot on the track of the murderer.*' 

Murstock's feelings at this stage may be better 
imagined than described. To say that he felt the 
hangman's rope already tightening about his throat is 
to convey but a faint impression of the terrible state 
of panic into which Fewldyer's almost casually spoken 
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words had thrown him. Yet the very extremity of 
his fear caused him still to maintain — ^though only by 
a supreme effort — some semblance of that assumed 
air of polite interest beneath which he had sought to 
conceal the rising tide of terror that Fewldyer's refer- 
ence to his crime had set in motion. 

"Really ! Very extraordinary," he contrived to say, 
though for the moment he could not trust himself to 
utter more lest his voice should betray something of 
his hidden fears. 

But his wits were about him still, and his one purpose 
now was to complete as speedily as possible the trans- 
action which had brought him to Fewldyer. In that 
lay his only hope. And how slender that hope was, 
in the light of what he had just learnt, he hardly dared 
to contemplate. 

Thus, it was the grim instinct of self-preservation 
that caused Murstock to glance meaningly at the notes 
which Fewldyer was fingering with such tantalising in- 
difference, and to take from his pocket the diamond 
which he was to tender in exchange. Yet there was 
nothing precipitate in the action. Rather, it seemed to 
convey merely a delicate hint that, after all, he was 
there on a purely business transaction, and that how- 
ever interesting might be the subject which Mr. Fewl- 
dyer had introduced, he, Murstock, had no particular 
wish, for business considerations, to pursue it further. 
That the hint was quite admirably conveyed was ob- 
vious from Fewldyer's next remark. 

*'Quite right,'' he said with a smile. 'Tet's get this 
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job over. Upon my word, I've drifted for the moment 
into an irrelevant side-issue in spite of the fact that I 
covet that diamond of yours more than anything else 
on earth. Now, Mr. Murstock," with a brisk air of 
business, "I've got to give you £35,000, haven't I?" 

''That's it. In exchange for this diamond." There 
was no suggestion of eagerness in Murstock's measured 
words, nothing that might have betrayed the fever 
of anxiety that burnt within him to have that money 
and make his best bid to escape the fate that seemed 
to be closing in upon him. 

Fewldyer now picked up the diamond and began to 
make another careful and minute inspection of it. 
Though he said nothing, his purpose was as obvious 
as it was natural. He wished to make sure that the 
diamond he was about to purchase at so high a figure 
was the same as that which had been shown to him the 
previous day, to wit, the ''Great Ahaddoo,'* and not, 
maybe, a clever substitute. Murstock understood this 
perfectly, and looked on with an assumption of in- 
difference which spoke volumes for his self-mastery. 

For the dread of arrest had gripped him. Those 
ominous words, ^'hot on the track of the murderer/* 
seemed to ring in his ears like a death-knell, and a 
haunting fear was upon him that perhaps his steps 
had been dogged to Fewldyer's very door. He kneiv 
now, from the latter's casually spoken words, that his 
crime had been discovered, and a horrible foreboding 
filled him that he would reap the fruits of his ill-gotten 
treasure too kte — too late to escape the gallows. 
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Suddenly the silence which had marked Fewldyer's 
very thorough examination of the diamond was broken 
by a somewhat loud and imperative knock on the street 
door. Fewldyer was apparently still too deeply en- 
grossed to notice it, but to Murstock, in his state of 
acute apprehension, it conveyed a very unpleasant 
possibility. He tried to tell himself that in all 
probability it was merely some over-impatient trades- 
man on his rounds, yet something — some subtle pre- 
monition — seemed to warn him that that knock 
portended the beginning of the end. He listened with 
strained attention, and in the stillness that now reigned 
within the room he could plainly hear someone going 
to the door. Then there was a pause, and a few brief 
words were spoken. "No, no! Don't announce me. 
First door on the left, I think you said?" in a man's 
commanding voice, were the words that reached Mur- 
stock's straining ears, as someone began to ascend the 
stairs. 

Murstock listened to that firm, steady tread on the 
stairs with a nameless horror, for he knew that the 
"first door on the left'* was Fewldyer's room! No 
longer was his gaze directed at Fewldyer — ^still bent 
on his interminable scrutiny of the diamond. No 
longer was there that studied air of unconcern which 
had masked so much hitherto. Instead, with a fear- 
some, hunted look in his eyes, and his tense, hard 
features drawn into the deep lines of a paralysing 
dread, he watched the door. 

Spell-bound and impotent, he watched the door as 
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that firm, steady tread on the stairs drew nearer ever}' 
moment. Now it had paused immediately outside the 
door, and Murstock's heart stood still. 

There was a sharp knock, and then the door swung 
open and someone stepped inside. 

Murstock turned deathly white. His features 
seemed to have become petrified with an overwhelming, 
un unearthly terror. His eyes were nearly starting 
from their sockets. 

"Good morning, gentlemen,'' said the new comer, 
with a formal bow. Then, pulling himself erect, he 
turned towards the craven, cowering figure whose gaze 
had met his. "So we meet again, Henry Murstock," 
he said. "Rather a surprise for you, isn't it ?" 

But Murstock, in his stricken fear, was as speechless 
as he was inert. 

For it was his victim, Basil Fairlight, who towered 
in the doorway like an avenging god I 



PART III 
CHAPTER XXV 

THE ART OF CLY-FAKING 

We have now to take up the thread of our story from 
another point, and to return to the eventful morning 
which introduced us to Mr. Henry Murstock, the City 
broker. 

Much has been recorded in the foregoing chapters 
that will have struck the intelligent reader as strange 
and improbable, perhaps even fantastic, but the writer 
would beg to remind his critics that life is often 
stranger than fiction, and that it frequently happens 
in the common realities of everyday life that the seem- 
ingly inexplicable is capable of a perfectly simple 
solution if only the whole of the facts are known. A 
single missing link in the chain of knowledge may lead 
to endless confusion and perplexity, a circumstance 
which, as every student of criminology knows, has 
sealed the fate of many a wrongdoer. 

The writer has elected to defer until now the fur- 
nishing of that missing link in order that Murstock's 
state of mind and feelings — the direct result of yielding 
to an impulse of greed and consummate folly — ^might 
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be the better understood, and it is for that reason 
that the course has been adopted of following in un- 
broken sequence the experiences that have so far 
befallen him. 

Now, on the day which introduced us to the schem- 
ing and unscrupulous Murstock, and in the same build- 
ing in which his office was situated, a shabbily-dressed, 
middle-aged man of somewhat dejected appearance 
might have been seen coming out of one of the offices 
on the upper floor of the building. 

It was Thomas Weeze, of Camden Town, pursuing 
his daily quest of charity. 

He was an undersized man, with a small, pinched 
face, and near-set, shifty eyes. In his hand he carried 
a few pairs of boot-laces — an apology for his obtrusion 
into busy City offices. He seldom sold a pair, but ex- 
perience had taught him the wisdom of having some 
commodity to offer in order that his mode of obtain- 
ing a livelihood might not bring him within the pur- 
view of the Vagrancy Acts. Needless to say, as a 
further protection against this contingency he was duly 
armed with a hawker's licence, and by means of this 
observance of a tiresome legal obligation he usually 
felt tolerably secure in his extensive peregrinations 
amongst City offices. 

For Thomas Weeze made a practice of confining 
his attentions to the haunts of commerce. He found 
it safer and more lucrative than the street for one 
reason; for another, he had once been a clerk himself 
in a merchant's office, a circumstance which rendered 
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the easier his ulterior purpose of ''pitching the tale." 
The fact that he had lost his position through an un- 
fortunate and seemingly unconquerable devotion to 
alcoholic beverages he discreetly kept to himself, sub- 
stituting therefore a plausible story of misfortune cal- 
culated to excite sympathy and commiseration. And 
he had pursued his present "calfing" now for so many 
years that although he invariably, expressed his readi- 
ness to do any job that might be going, he was never 
overwhelmingly disappointed at his mere failure to 
obtain work. 

But it may as well be confessed at once that Thomas 
Weeze had another string to his bow. His ostensible, 
his avowed, mode of living was too precarious, too 
subject to unaccountable fluctuations to satisfy his 
requirements, more particularly in the already indicated 
direction of liquid refreshment. And thus necessity, 
commonly reputed to be the mother of invention, had 
led him to acquire the art of "cly-faking," or "buzz- 
ing," which, being translated into the language of the 
uninitiated, signifies the delicate operation of picking 
pockets. Considerable practice, combined perhaps with 
a certain natural aptitude, had enabled him to attain 
no small degtee of skill in this somewhat hazardous 
pursuit, but the ever present risk of detection and 
consequent embarrassment had led him to regard it 
rather in the light of a "side-line," to be utilised only 
when a spell of bad luck with his boot-lace introductions 
placed him in immediate want. 

And this was pretty much the case on the eventful 
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morning in question. Thomas Weeze told himself 
that his luck was completely out; and that he couldn't 
go on like this much longer. Yesterday had been bad 
enough. To-day was even worse. He had made calls 
innumerable in the course of that morning, for the 
totally inadequate return of precisely threepence-half- 
penny. Fancy that, on a beastly, foggy day such as 
this happened to be ! Why, it was positively disgust- 
ing, and he had felt sorely tempted in the office he 
had just quitted to give open expression to his misan- 
thropic views of mankind in general. He came slowly 
down the flight of stairs that led to the first floor, and 
wondered whether it was worth while trying his luck 
in either of the offices which were situated on that 
floor. 

A succession of failures being not only discouraging 
but also in some measure unnerving, he was just debat- 
ing the point when a door at the further end of the 
passage opened and a couple of gentlemen stepped 
out. One was an old man with white hair and a 
pronounced stoop; the other was young and of athletic 
frame, with hard, stern features and a thick, neatly 
trimmed beard. Their backs were turned to Weeze, 
and as they came out the younger man closed and 
locked the office door and dropped the key into one of 
the side pockets of his jacket. The two men then went 
downstairs and out into the street. 

Now, as became one who had to depend for his 
income in a large measure upon his wits, Thomas 
Weeze was tolerably observant and quick to recognise 
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an opportunity when it chanced to come his way. 
But although what he had just witnessed at once 
suggested to his fertile brain a certain tempting pros- 
pect, to wit, an office temporarily deserted by its occu- 
pier, and entrance to same to be obtained by the simple 
expedient of abstracting a key from a very "easy'* 
pocket, it is doubtful if he had at the moment any 
serious thought of running the risk which its achieve- 
ment would involve. The idea simply flashed me- 
chanically through his mind, and was probably in 
no way responsible for the fact that, still dejected and 
disgusted, he slowly descended to the street himself, 
without any further efforts with his boot-laces in that 
building. 

When, however, he reached the street — a narrow 
side turning, or lane, off Great Tower Street — ^he saw 
something which brought him suddenly to the alert. 
It was a common enough sight in the City, just a small 
crowd of people, many of them clerks out for their 
lunch, gathered around a hawker who was dexterously 
displaying some cheap conjuring trick. But what par- 
ticularly arrested Weeze's attention was the fact that, 
standing on the fringe of this little crowd, apparently 
as interested spectators, were the two gentlemen who 
had preceded him downstairs. 

Now, as has already been admitted, Weeze was pretty 
smart at a certain "conjuring" trick himself, though, 
in contrast to the street performer's exhibition, it 
was a form of sleight-of-hand for which he modestly 
preferred no onlookers. In fact, he would not have 
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them at any price if he could possibly help it Curious, 
therefore, that in spite of this shyness of public ob- 
ser\'ation he always and without exception gave his 
little demonstrations of skill in a crowd ! 

Consequently, when he saw the two gentlemen stand- 
ing in a position so favouraUe to the practice of his 
art, Weeze at once thought of the key which he had 
seen dropped into a certain pocket. It was really 
surprising how keen an interest he suddenly took in 
the street conjurer's simple performance, and with 
what alacrity he pressed forward to obtain a good view. 
Somehow, he found 'himself standing next to the 
younger of the two gentlemen referred to. For a 
moment or two he tip-toed and craned his neck for- 
ward, in his eagerness to see what was going on. 

At this stage Weeze, whose ears were as sharp as his 
eyes, overheard the young man suggest to the old gen- 
tleman, with thoughtful solicitude for the latter's 
health, that they should move on, as it was perhaps 
unwise for him (the old gentleman) to stand about in 
the damp fog. 

Weeze told himself it must be now or never. For 
once he regarded the nauseous and tolerably dense 
fog as a positive friend. 

With amazing stealth and cunning, Weeze's hand 
slid down into the young man's pocket. Then his 
fingers lightly touched — ^not one, but, to his surprise, 
two keys. The question as to which was the one he 
wanted presented no difficulty to the resourceful 
Weeze, for he promptly, yet with the same unfalter- 
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ing skill, abstracted both. The fact (which under 
other circumstances might have been disappointing) 
that the pocket happened to contain nothing else, no 
doubt contributed to the ease and celerity with which 
Weeze accomplished his "trick/' There had, of course, 
been an obvious risk of detection, but then that was a 
chance he was obliged to take whenever he was "on 
the buzz." 

In a few moments the two gentlemen had passed on 
up the lane and turned into Great Tower Street. 
Weeze, still standing in the crowd, watched them out 
of the corner of his eye. No sooner had they dis- 
appeared than he Wheeled round and, entering the 
building which he had so recently left, re-ascended the 
stairs to the first floor. "What a slice of luck!" he 
muttered to himself. "Unless I'm greatly mistaken 
the smaller of these two keys belongs to a safe!" 

There was no hesitancy in his bearing, no inward 
debating as to whether it was worth while going 
through with so risky a job. He simply regarded the 
opportunity which fortune had thus unexpectedly 
placed in his way as too good to let slide in spite of 
the obvious danger he was running. 

With an assumption of confidence which might well 
have deceived a casual observer, he approached the 
office which he had such good reason to believe to be 
temporarily unoccupied, and in the twinkling of an eye 
had inserted in the lock the larger of the two keys. 
Having boldly unlocked the door he withdrew the key, 
stepped inside, and closed and locked the door behind 
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him. The last-named act was to guard against the 
intrusion of' any chance caller. Against the more 
serious risk that the occupier himself, or someone in 
his employ, might return, Weeze had to trust to his 
luck, but it goes without saying that he realised the 
desirability of curtailing the length of his visit to the 
lowest fraction of time possible. 

The safe! That was his first thought on finding 
himself in the empty office. That small, complex key 
he felt certain could belong to nothing else. A swift 
glance round satisfied him that he must look in that 
inner room, the green-baize door of which faced him, 
for the object which he sought. He darted through. 

There it was ! A huge, massive safe that looked as 
though it might contain boundless wealth. Weeze's 
pulses throbbed in an unwonted manner as for an 
instant he surveyed it. 

"Jingo!" he muttered, in breathless expectation. 
*Tf only I don't get copped on the job!" 

His hand trembled with mingled excitement and fear 
now as he inserted the key in the lock. For it must be 
borne in mind that this kind of undertaking was en- 
tirely beyond Weeze's line of business. He had always 
regarded the risks as too great, and for that reason, 
if for no better, he had hitherto been content to let 
this form of felony well alone. But his criminal in- 
stincts were not proof against the uncommonly good 
slice of luck which had just come his way in the shape 
of those two keys. Accordingly, for once at least, 
he was going to expose himself for a few minutes 
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— ^not more, he hoped — to the risk of discovery in a 
peculiarly compromising situation compared with which 
the simple act of picking a pocket paled into insignifi- 
cance. "It's penal servitude, right enough, if I'm 
caught/' was his uneasy reflection as he turned the 
key. 

Then, listening for a moment in a state of nervous 
trepidation, he braced himself for the effort, and swung 
open the heavy door. 

Now, it was no doubt a particularly stupid thing 
for him to do, especially having regard to the nature 
of his undertaking and the fact that time was — as the 
legal phrase has it — of the essence of the contract, 
but Weeze's next act was to drop on the floor in a dead 
swoon. No doubt his emaciated physical condition 
was partly responsible for this regrettable folly, but in 
any case the sight which met his gaze the instant he 
opened the safe was certainly sufficiently startling to 
have taxed the nerves of the stoutest-hearted. And 
to Thomas Weeze, in his state of mingled nervous 
tension and feverish anticipation of a haul, it promptly 
brought oblivion. 

When he at length opened his eyes he was for a 
moment at a loss to account for the fact that he was 
lying on the floor in a strange office. His clothing 
had been loosened at his throat, and someone was 
bending over him and enquiring in a tone of obvious 
concern how he felt now. 

Then the recollection of the events preceding his 
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deplorable lapse into unconsciousness flashed upon him, 
and he groaned. 

"Just my luck to get copped on the job the very 
first time I go wrong," he whined. "But I swear, 
guv'nor," he added, earnestly, with a jerk of his head 
in the direction of the safe, "I know no more about 
that corpse than you do." 

"Probably not so much, old chap,'* was the astonish- 
ing response of Weeze's supposed captor. "As it 
happens, I'm the corpse, so don't you worry about that. 
But tell me, my friend, just what your position is 
in this little comedy." The speaker's manner was 
scarcely less surprising than his words. He appeared 
actually to be amused at the situation, and there was 
a curiously mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

There is no doubt Weeze had never been so amazed 
in the whole of his tolerably chequered career. He sat 
up and shot a bewildered glance at the now empty 
safe. Then he looked up at the very-much-alive young 
man who stood over him. 

"Well, I'll be !" he ejaculated. "You mean to 

say " 

"Yes, yes, old fellow, it's a fact. Just a practical 
joke played on me by a friend, but a dangerous joke 
all the same. Thanks, however, to my unexpected 
release by a stranger, I'm going to see if I can't play 
a little return joke on my own account. But tell me 
first — who are you, and what is your part in this little 
affair? Quick! for there's no time to lose. You 
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needn't be afraid to tell me the truth, because 111 
stand by you, right enough/' 

Something in the speaker's manner convinced Weeze, 
there and then, that he had nothing to fear from this 
young man, and that the best way out of the extra- 
ordinary position in which he found himself was to tell 
the simple truth. Besides, had he not just released — 
indeed, rescued — him from a position which, though 
alleged to be merely the outcome of a practical joke, 
was obviously fraught with danger. What the nature 
of that joke could be Weeze had not yet had time to 
consider, but any suspicion he might have had of foul 
play was disarmed by the victim's frank avowal of 
his own jocular intentions. 

And so it happened that Weeze found himself in the 
unprecedented position of making a highly confidential, 
not to say incriminating, disclosure to a total stranger. 
With engaging candour he explained, in as few words 
as possible, the circumstances which led up to and 
accounted for his presence in the office and his opening 
of the safe. 

The young man listened with eager impatience, his 
keen eyes seeming to read Weeze through and through, 
while a queer smile hovered about the comers of his 
good-humoured mouth. 

"A rum go, and no mistake," was his only comment 
when Weeze had finished. Already he was closing the 
door of the great safe, the key of which he placed in 
his pocket. He acted with a degree of alacrity, which 
seemed to suggest he was in quite as big a hurry to get 
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out of the place as Weeze was now that he had re- 
covered from his astonishment. 

"We must leave everything just as it was," he said, 
with a hasty glance round. "Now, tell me straight, 
my friend," with a sudden searching look at Weeze — 
"have you touched anything else but this safe?" 

"No, I haven't. You can take it from me that my 
one thought was to sample the inside of the safe first," 
was the candid reply. The obvious probability of this 
at once struck the young man. 

"Good!" he said. "Now, we must clear out of 
this at once, or my little joke will be spoilt. And I 
don't suppose you have any desire to be found here. 
Eh?" 

Weeze admitted that he had not, and the readiness 
with which he moved in the direction of the door was 
an eloquent confirmation 6f his words. 

The young man followed him out of the office, care- 
fully locked the outer door and placed the key in his 
pocket. There was no hint of stealth in his movements 
or in the quick glance round which he gave that could 
have suggested to any chance observer that anything 
was amiss. As it happened, however, there was no 
one in the passage at the moment, and the two men 
descended the stairs to the street without encountering 
anyone. 

"We'll go this way," said the young man, turning 
sharp to the left and proceeding briskly down the lane 
in the direction of Lower Thames Street. "I think 
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you said the two gentlemen in whom you were so in- 
terested went up the lane ?'* 

"That's right/' replied Weeze, thankful enough to 
find himself safely in the street again. 

At the foot of the lane they turned to the right, 
towards London Bridge, the young man walking with 
an energy that suggested a predetermined purpose. 
"I must make you some return for what you have 
done," he said, "but I can't do it here. Come along." 
A minute later he hailed a disengaged taxi-cab which 
chanced to overtake them, and on his invitation Weeze 
stepped inside. 

It was to an address in Gower Street, Bloomsbury, 
that he directed the chauffeur. 

"And drive like the devil," he added, as he jumped 
in after Weeze. "I'll make it worth your while." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

"we'll make him pay for it^' 

Although it was nearly an hour past noon, Mr. Gor- 
don Fairlight, in his comfortable and commodious 
bachelor quarters in Gower Street, Bloomsbury, had 
only just finished his breakfast. He was still clad in 
his dressing-gown and was leisurely taking his first 
glimpse at the morning paper, the while he puflFed, 
with obvious relish, at a well-seasoned briar. 

These personal details, however, must not be taken 
to imply that the gentleman in question was of such 
indolent, or possibly, dissipated, habits as to render 
the task of rising and breakfasting at a more con- 
ventional hour intolerable. On the contrary, he was 
a particularly busy and alert young man, with a posi- 
tive enthusiasm for work, and it is doubtful if his worst 
enemy (if he had any enemies, for Gordon Fairlight 
was as popular as he was busy) could have accused 
him of dissipated habits. 

No, the simple explanation was that Gordon Fair- 
light was a journalist, much of whose work was neces- 
sarily done at an hour of the night when the majority 
of people were (or ought to be) wrapped in slumber. 
Indeed, it was seldom that he tumbled into bed before 
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half-past three or four in the morning, a circumstance 
that will doubtless be held to acquit him of any sus- 
picion of sloth which his habit of not rising until 
mid-day, or thereabouts, might otherwise seem to in- 
dicate. 

Now, journalism is probably as hazardous a pro- 
fession as any which an ambitious young man can en- 
ter, and success, in the strict sense of the word, is 
difficult enough of attainment. But Gordon Fairlight, 
though he was still on the sunny side of thirty, had 
achieved a degree of success which many a man twice 
his age might well have envied. It would, perhaps, be 
claiming too much to say that his success was entirely 
due to his natural aptitude for the calling and his ad- 
mitted zeal for work, but no doubt those excellent at- 
tributes had much to do with his rapid rise to a position 
of considerable importance and influence on the staff 
of the Daily Messenger. Incidentally, however, it 
may be frankly acknowledged that "G. F." (as he was 
familiarly known amongst his confreres) had the un- 
common good fortune to be nearly related to the 
wealthy and enterprising proprietor of the journal in 
question, Mr. Victor Lashout, with whom, indeed, he 
had always been a favourite. Originally, young Fair- 
light had had strong leanings towards the stage, for he 
was a clever amateur actor, but the aforesaid relation- 
ship to a gentleman of prominence in the newspaper 
world, coupled with considerable literary talent and a 
naturally versatile temperament, had led him to the 
portals of the Daily Messenger and launched him on a 
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career of journalism, a choice, be it said, which he 
never had occasion to regret. 

Gordon Fairlight was Basil's elder and only brother, 
to whom he bore little, if any, facial resemblance. His 
pale, finely-drawn and intellectual features contrasted { 
strangely with his brother's nigged, jovial countenance. 
It was a striking face, clever and masterful in expres- 
sion, whilst the keen, dark eyes, wide-set in a massive if 
forehead, betokened a mind of exceptional fertility 1 
and resource. It was only when he smiled at some- 
thing which chanced to tickle his sense of humour 
that there could be said to be any resemblance between 
the two brothers. At such moments the corners of j 
his mouth had a knack of turning upward with a curi- 
ous suggestion — though less marked than in his brother 
— of mischievous amusement. The smile would | 
quickly vanish, but it left an impression — ^as pleasing 
as it was unexpected — that this somewhat austere, 
determined-looking young man had a lighter side to 
his nature which could show itself on occasion. 

The two brothers, it may be explained, were the 
only children of Mr. and Mrs. Stafford Gordon Fair- 
light, of Raglan Hall, Chingford, and never were two 
brothers more devoted to each other. In the old days, 
and before Basil's more venturesome and roving spirit 
had tempted him to seek his fortune in South Africa, 
they had been well nigh inseparable. Neither had the 
years of absence that had followed meant a lessening 
of the bond of affection which existed between them, 
an affection which was, perhaps, rendered the deeper 
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by the fact that both their parents had died within a 
year or so of Basirs departure for South Africa. 

Until the past few weeks the two brothers had cor- 
responded with the greatest regularity. Then, sud- 
denly, and without any apparent reason, Basil's letters 
had ceased. At first Gordon had supposed that this 
might simply mean yet another move on his brother's 
part, for Basil's sojourn abroad had been punctuated 
by a good many moves and changes. Gordon had 
last heard of him as at Kimberley, and it was quite 
possible, so he had told himself, that he had quickly 
tired of his intended quest of diamonds, and had re- 
moved himself to some less strenuous centre. The 
next mail would doubtless bring a letter announcing 
a new address. But when the next mail had come, 
and the next agpin, and still no letter had arrived, 
Gordon's doubts and misgivings had grown apace, and 
had naturally been only increased by the absence of 
any answer to a cablegram which he had sent to Basil's 
last address. 

Now, as it happened, on the very day on which we 
make our acquaintance with Gordon Fairlight, there 
had been a mail from South Africa, the arrival of 
which, we may be sure, was well ^own to him, for 
he had taken to watching the shipping news for the 
announcement of mail boat arrivals from the Cape. 
And still there had been no letter from Basil. 

'*Very strange, indeed," he had said to himself. **I 
can't make it out at all. It's not a bit like the old 
fellow to keep me in this state of suspense, and I can't 
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help fearing that it means something serious must have 
happened to him. He always was such a happy-go- 
lucky, venturesome sort of chap. Of course, there 
may be a simple enough explanation after all, and I 
don't want to seem a blessed Vorry-guts,' but I really 
think if the next mail doesn't bring any news I shall 
cable to our nearest correspondent and get him to make 
enquiries." And in that calm, philosophical spirit of 
his, he had turned to his customary perusal of the 
morning paper. 

It was while he was thus engaged that Charles, the 
smart page-boy, had knocked at the door and an- 
nounced that there was a gentleman downstairs who 
would like to see him. 

"He wouldn't give me a name, sir," he added, in 
a tone which was half an apology for the omission, 
"but said I was to tell you it was a gentleman from 
South Africa who wanted to see you particularly. 
There is someone else with him." Charles lowered his 
voice, as though he were about to impart an item of 
information that might have an important bearing on 
the matter. "Quite a shabby-looking man, sir." 

"A gentleman from South Africa," Gordon Fair- 
light repeated, half to himself, his mind reverting in- 
stantly to Basil and his long-continued silence. There 
was more than a hint of anxiety in his voice. "What 
can that mean, I wonder ? . . . Send him up, Charles.'^ 

Charles disappeared, and in a few moments someone 
was bounding upstairs. 

"Sounds as if he were in a mighty big hurry," was 
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Gordon's inward comment, his gaze turned expectantly 
towards the door. 

"Great Heavens! Basil " he exclaimed, as his 

brother burst into the room. For a moment he seemed 
too overcome with amazement and delight to say any- 
thing more. 

"How are you, old fellow?" said Basil, wringing 
his brother's hand with an almost boyish glee. "Yes, 
I guessed you would be pretty well bowled over at my 
turning up like this. But I wanted to take you by 
surprise. That's why I didn't write. I only landed 
in England last night.'* 

"You beggar," said Gordon, his face beaming with 
pleasure, "I've been worrying my life out to know 
what could have become of you, and was beginning 
to fear that at last your venturesome spirit had proved 
your undoing." He spoke lightly, but it was easy to 
see how real and unaffected was his joy at seeing his 
brother, about whom he had been so anxious, safe 
and sound before him. His eyes glistened with some- 
thing more than pleasure as he wrung his brother's 
hand again. "And how long are you home for, old 
fellow?" he asked, eagerly. "Or have you had enough 
of colonial life? It would be fine if you could make 
up your mind to settle down in England — in London !" 

"That's just what I am going to do. Gordon, old 
man, congratulate me ! I've had the rare luck to find 
a diamond worth a small fortune!" 

Gordon's delight at this dramatic announcement 
knew no bounds, but it received a rude shock a moment 
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later when his brother calmly informed him of his sub- 
sequent loss. Without giving any details he simply 
stated, though with a mischievous smile singularly out 
of keeping with the serious import of his words, that he 
had been robbed and very nearly murdered that very 
morning. 

Gordon fairly gasped, and he looked at his brother 
with incredulous amazement. 

"Good heavens, Basil,'* he exclaimed, **you don't 
mean to tell me that ? But," he went on, with obvious 
perplexity, for Basil's good-humoured face was 
wreathed in smiles, "how is it you're so unconcerned 
about it? Why, one might almost think there was 
some huge joke about it !" 

"So there is. And although it might have ended 
badly for me but for the merest fluke, I'm bound to say 
it's the biggest and most astounding joke I've ever 
struck. You'll say so, too, when I tell you all about 
it. But first I'll just mention this, I've left someone 
downstairs in the hall, a fellow who plays a highly im- 
portant part in this little affair — Thomas Weeze, he 
tells me his name is. I suppose there's no objection to 
his stopping there for a bit while I explain the position 
of things to you? I want to do that before we have 
him up, and so I perched him on your hall-stool and 
told him to wait there until we sent for him." 

"Good ! Fire ahead, old chap," said Gordon, looking 
more mystified than ever. 

"Well, I've told you that I only landed last night. 
Just before I reached Plymouth it occurred to me to 
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drop a line to a chap whom I first met out in Cape Town 
some four years ago, and who is now settled down as a 
broker in the City, Henry Murstock, by name, and I am 
bound to say that out there he seemed a pretty decent 
sort, and we became more or less pally. Well, I 
dropped this Murstock a few lines telling him of my 
lucky 'find,* and that I would give him a look up on the 
following morning (that's to-day, of course) and let 
him have a peep at the diamond. 

"Accordingly, this morning I duly presented myself 
at his office, and he appeared delighted enough to see 
me. There was no one else there, for his one and only 
clerk, he told me, had gone out on some errand. So 
it wasn't long before I had whacked out, before his 
astonished gaze, the magnificent diamond which I had 
brought back with me. You never saw such a thing ! 
Nearly as big as a pigeon's egg ! Why " 

*'Great Scott ! Basil," interrupted Gordon, in a tone 
of remonstrance, "what on earth can have induced you 
to carry the thing about with you like that ? The won- 
der is " 

"Wait a bit, old chap, wait a bit." Basil was smiling 
all over his face. "I'm coming to that presently. 

"Well, I tell you, Murstock was absolutely dumb- 
founded when he saw the thing. He fairly gloated 
over it. Then, quite naturally, he invited me to have 
a whisky and soda with him on the strength of the 
occasion, and as I had a most uncommon thirst on me, 
I was nothing loath. Never for an instant did I sus- 
pect the game he was up to. In fact, I wouldn't have 
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believed the fellow capable of such an act of treachery. 

"What he evidently did was to drug me, an easy 
enough thing for him to do in the circumstances, as, 
of course, I didn't pay any particular attention to him 
while he was pouring out the blessed drinks. Anyway, 
I must have played into his hands beautifully, for about 
the last thing I can remember is my draining my glass 
straight off. I have only a hazy recollection of sud- 
denly feeling ill and of hearing the diamond — which I 
know I was holding in my hand at the moment — drop 
on the floor." 

It was not often that Gordon Fairlight gave audible 
vent to an oath, and when he did — as on this occasion 
— it was a sure sign that his feelings had been pretty 
deeply stirred. The expletive shot from his lips with a 
hiss of concentrated fury. 

"What a dastardly crime!*' he broke in hoarsely, 
scarcely able to control himself. "And, of course, 
when you recovered your senses, both this blackguard, 
Murstock, and your diamond had disappeared?" 

"Exactly," said Basil, with a cheerful alacrity that 
might have implied that the loss of a priceless diamond 
was a daily occurrence and of no particular conse- 
quence. And as if to complete the illusion he gave a 
broad chuckle of amusement. "To put it in vernacular, 
old man," he added, "he pinched my sparkler and did a 
bunk." 

Gordon looked at his brother with fresh astonish- 
ment and perplexity. He was at an utter loss to under- 
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stand Basil's calm, not to say jocular, view of the mat- 
ter. Then an idea suddenly occurred to him. 

"But you've recovered this — ^this diamond since? 
You've got it back again all right now?" he asked 
eagerly. 

"No, I haven't. And, as far as that goes, I may 
as well say at once its loss is a matter of indifference to 



me." 



Gordon gasped again. "A matter of indifference to 
you ?" he repeated in amazement. 

"Quite. You see, the fact is " Basil paused, 

as a man does who is with difficulty checking an ex- 
plosion of laughter. 'The fact is, it — it was only an 
imitation diamond! The real one is in safe enough 
keeping." 

The explosion of laughter could be withheld no 
longer, and its violence threatened to shake the very 
room. Gordon for the moment was too astonished to 
appreciate the humour of the situation, and could only 
gasp again. But the next instant his brother's boister- 
ous laughter infected him and he joined in with a 
heartiness only less than Basil's. 

"What on earth was your idea in showing him a 
sham diamond?" he asked, as soon as he could speak. 
"If it was simply intended as a joke, it proved a very 
dangerous one for you, anyway." 

"True, but, of course, I never anticipated such an act 
of treachery on Murstock's part. The joke was, in fact, 
just a sudden inspiration. I wanted to see if Murstock, 
who rather prides himself on his cleverness, would be 
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green enough to suppose that this dazzling stone — ^and 
I must say it was quite the finest imitation I've ever 
seen — could possibly be the diamond that I had had the 
luck to find. Because, of course, I don't need to tell you 
that the diamond, when first found, is a totally different 
thing from the finished article you see in a jeweller's 
window. Well, as a matter of fact, he did raise a query 
on that very point, but he was so completely deceived 
^ by the dazzling appearance of the stone that I could see 
he never doubted for an instant that it was in any case 
a perfectly genuine diamond. I rather fancy he had an 
idea at the back of his mind that I had pinched the thing 
somehow, and not found it at all. Of course, it was my 
intention to let him into the secret presently, after I had 
had a bit of fun out of him. 

"It was curious, by the way, how I came to buy this 
imitation stone. I chanced to see it in a cheap jewellery 
shop at Cape Town, just before I sailed, and I was at 
once struck by the fact that it happened to be as near 
as possible the same size, and almost the same shape, as 
the stone I had found. It was frankly stated to be only 
an imitation, but it had a wonderful lustre and bril- 
liance, and was, of course, an infinitely more imposing 
object to look at than the raw article in my possession. 
Anyhow, the whim seized me to buy this precious 
bauble — it was priced at £io — and accordingly I did. 
It might, I thought, at least serve as a little reminder of 
my wonderful luck in the diamond fields." 

"And now you've been robbed of it ! Where is the 
real diamond?*' queried Gordon. 
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"Oh, I placed that temporarily with the National 
Safe Deposit Co. this inorning' before calling on Mur- 
stock. You see, I intend to negotiate with a Hatton 
Garden merchant, whom I know, for its disposal. It 
must be worth a good many thousand pounds, any- 
way." 

"Splendid ! By jove ! you " 

"Wait a bit, old chap. I haven't finished my account 
of what happened this morning yet. In my opinion, 
the best part of the joke — though I admit it has a grim 
side to it — is to come. I told you just now that the 
last thing I remembered was the stone dropping from 
my grasp. 

"Well, there is the important item of 'coming to.' 
When that happened I found myself huddled up in 
what proved to be a very large safe ! Upon my word, 
for an instant I thought— my mind being very con- 
fused — It must be a blooming police cell. But the fact 
that the door was wide open quickly reassured me. 
At first I couldn't think what had happened, or where 
I was. My temples throbbed uncomfortably, and I 
had a rotten taste in my mouth. Then suddenly I 
noticed that there was someone lying prone on the 
ground, right by the open door of the safe. The next 
instant I caught sight of the room beyond and recog- 
nised my surroundings. It w^as Murstock's office, 
and this recognition brought everything back to me." 

Gordon started, and was on the point of breaking in 
again, but Basil checked him. 

"I scrambled to my feet, feeling pretty rocky at 
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first, I can tell you, and had a look at the man on the 
floor. I had, I believe, a hazy idea that it was Mur- 
stock, but instead, I found it to be a shabbily-dressed, 
middle-aged fellow. It struck me that it might be his 
clerk, but I quickly came to the conclusion that he was 
too shabby and broken-down in appearance for that 

"He was evidently in a dead swoon, so I loosened 
his clothing and did the best I could to bring him to, 
and was much relieved when in a few minutes he 
opened his eyes. Of course, I was wondering all the 
time what the dickens was the meaning of it all, and I 
must say that his first words didn't enlighten me. 
'Just my luck,* he said, in a despairing sort of voice, 
'to get copped on the job the very first time I go 
wrong.' Then, with a jerk of his head in the direction 
of the safe I had just quitted, he went on to declare 
that he knew nothing about the corpse" 

"Good heavens, Basil, what did the fellow mean?" 

So Basil went on to narrate the circumstances 
(already known to the reader) which led up to his re- 
lease from the safe and to his bringing his newly found 
acquaintance post-haste to his brother's quarters in 
Gower Street. 

When he had finished Gordon rose from his chair 
and for a minute or two paced the room in silence, 
his head sunk upon his breast. His pale, tense features 
gave little index to his feelings. Basil watched him 
curiously, a smile playing about his lips. 

"I suppose," said Gordon, speaking with a degree 
of deliberation and calmness which suggested a strong 
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effort at restraint, "that what you meant just now 
about a huge joke was, that this — this fellow Mur- 
stock imagines you to be inside his safe — and prob- 
ably dead — ^and he can't get at you because he has 
mysteriously lost the key?" 

'^Exactly! He'll be in the dickens of a funk, be- 
cause he will know very well that it would be impossi- 
ble for anyone to survive more than an hour or two 
shut up in a safe like that, and, as you say, he won't 
be able to get at me. He would know, too, that by the 
time he could get another key made for the lock I 
should certainly be dead, and that he would stand a 
self-confessed murderer." 

"But you are assuming that he didn't intend to 
murder you, but merely to render you insensible. If 
that had been his intention, surely he would never have 
put you in the safe at all. My opinion is that he did, 
in fact, intend to put an end to you, and that he made 
use of his safe simply as a temporary place of con- 
cealment." 

Gordon paused a moment as though to check some 
strong emotion that threatened to master him. 

"It was a dastardly crime," he went on, in tones 
that vibrated with passion. "But," — again a pause — 
''we'll make him pay for it, Basil. I've got an idea 
which we shall have to discuss and elaborate carefully. 
It was a happy inspiration on your part to bring this 
fellow — Weeze, I think you said his name was — along 
with you. It would never do for the secret of this 
morning's happenings to leak out — just yet, I mean — 
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or my little scheme would be spoilt. If we can only 
bring it off — ^and, as I say, it will want a little working 
out — it will pay that blackguard out a good deal better 
than it would to adopt the orthodox course of placing 
the matter in the hands of the police. Besides, in the 
cold light of the law, our case might not sound very 
convincing, and it would certainly not be strengthened 
by the fact that our principal witness was a pickpocket 
and a live-by-his-wits sort of fellow. 

"Now, first of all, as we shall have a good deal to 
discuss and must do so right aw^y, let's make sure of 
Mr. Weeze, whom you left downstairs, or he may grow 
tired of waiting. We'll have him up here and let him 
have a good square feed while you and I talk the 
matter over in the adjoining room." 

Basil smiled a ready acquiescence. "I knew you 
would be better able than I to make the most of the 
situation," he said, lightly, as he turned to fetch the 
waiting Weeze from the hall. 



CHAPTER XXVII 



A WORD OF EXPLANATION" 



It will, perhaps, be unnecessary to record the lengthy 
discussion which now took place between Gordon 
Fairlight and his brother in the one room, whilst the 
hungry Thomas Weeze regaled himself in unaccus- 
tomed ease and comfort in the other. The reader has 
already seen the result of the plot thus hatched, and, 
since the writer's purpose of endeavouring to describe 
the penalty which Murstock had to pay for his 
egregious folly has been fulfilled, it remains only to 
indicate briefly the means by which tliat result was 
achieved. 

Gordon Fairlight, recognising that recourse to the 
law was likely to be of little avail in the circumstances, 
determined to adopt his own methods to teach Mur- 
stock a well-deserved lesson for his dastardly act, and 
his fertile brain and keen sense of the dramatic readily 
enabled him to see a means by which this could be 
accomplished. 

His plan was to scare Murstock out of the country 
and to send him off on a "wild goose'* chase to his 
trusted friend Abe Tanfield in Canada. With the pre- 
liminary object, therefore, of throwing Murstock into 
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a state of panic, he resolved to make such use as he 
could of his influential position on the Daily Messen- 
get, and his relationship to the proprietor of that 
journal, Mr. Victor Lashout. To that gentleman, 
therefore, he confided the whole of the facts, and suc- 
ceeded in enlisting his sympathies to the extent of 
obtaining permission to write (for the two or three 
days necessary for his purpose) the sensational and 
entirely fictitious paragraphs which so contributed to 
Murstock's alarm. These appeared not only in the 
Daily Messenger, but also in the Evening Herald, which 
was under the same proprietorship. 

Naturally, the other daily papers contained no refer- 
ence to the alleged mystery, but Gordon rightly guessed 
that Murstock, fearing the possibility of something 
appearing in the press, would not ignore papers with 
such a wide circulation as the Daily Messenger and 
the Evening Herald. 

The part of the old hawker, Hugh Twicer, was 
played by Gordon himself, an effort in which his 
familiarity with the art of make-up and his skill as an 
actor stood him in good stead. A confidential intro- 
duction from Mr. Lashout to a jeweller of his ac- 
quaintance enabled Gordon to obtain the necessary 
loan of some jewels and trinkets, and he had little 
difficulty in assuming a knowledge of these things suf- 
ficient to impose upon Murstock, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was frankly ignorant on such matters. For the 
bogus introduction to Abe Tanfield, Gordon exacted 
only the price which his brother had paid for the 
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imitation diamond of which Murstock had robbed him. 

The startling telephone messages and the visit from 
"Mr. Stalker," posing as a detective, had been easily 
arranged with friends, and, as we have seen, had played 
an important part in deciding Murstock to make tracks 
for Canada as speedily as possible. 

To Abe Tanfield was despatched a long, explanatory 
letter, which, it may be mentioned, was received and 
perused by him at the little post office at Princeford, 
on the very afternoon on which Murstock drove out to 
Tanfield's farm. It was, indeed, this circumstance 
which accounted for the extraordi;nary haste with 
which Tanfield, as will be remembered, was seen to 
return to his quarters on the afternoon in question. 

Gordon knew he could count on Tanfield to play 
to the best of his ability the role of a one-time secret 
dealer in precious stones with an unrivalled knowledge 
of their value, although, as that gentleman said in a 
long and humorous account to Gordon of the manner 
in which he had endeavoured to carry out his instruc- 
tions, he had no more knowledge of diamonds than a 
tom cat. Gordon had sketched out in his letter of 
instructions the cock-and-bull story about the "Great 
Ahaddoo'* diamond, and how the one man in the world 
whose object in life it was to acquire possession of that 
stone was a certain **Mr. Benjamin Fewldyer" — ^to 
wit, himself. A cable from Tanfield announcing the 
success of the ruse and Murstock's due departure on 
the return journey gave him timely warning of the 
probable date of his arrival, and a brief instruction to 
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Ohiarles, the boy-in-buttons, that if a Mr. Fewldyer 
were asked for, he, Mr. Gordon Fairlight, was to be 
known by that name, sufficed to deceive Murstock 
as to the real identity of the person whom he had thus 
sought and found. 

The suggestion (emanating first from Gordon, in the 
role of Hugh Twicer, and subsequently confirmed and 
added to, on his instructions, by Abe Tanfield) that 
the stone possessed mystical powers was a deliberate 
part of Gordon's scheme to compass Murstock's ulti- 
mate humiliation. He knew from his brother's recital 
of his extraordinary escape that it would be possible 
to bring about a succession of seemingly inexplicable 
happenings — mostly of an untoward nature so far as 
Murstock was concerned — which would certainly tend 
to support any hint of supernatural agencies con- 
nected with Murstock's guilty possession, and to induce 
gradually a condition of superstitious belief which 
would be favourable to his, Gordon's, purpose. 

It will be recalled how baffled Murstock was by his 
recovery of the missing key of the safe, and how he 
was reduced to the manifestly absurd supposition that 
in some mysterious way the "diamond" was responsible 
for this. The explanation was perfectly simple. The 
alarming "heart attack," which had overtaken Mr. 
Fewldyer (otherwise Gordon Fairlight) at the termina- 
tion of Murstock's first interview with him was merely 
a clever bit of acting which had given Gordon the 
requisite opportunity, whilst momentarily supported 
in Murstock's arms, to slip the key into his pocket. 
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The presence of Sir Algernon Touchey in Murstock's 
office on the evening that the latter opened his safe 
was not so surprising as it appeared on the surface. 
Basil Fairlight was aware of Murstock's relationship 
to Sir Algernon, and on Gordon's suggestion the two 
brothers had paid him a visit and taken him into their 
confidence. Whereupon that gentleman, furious at the 
disclosure, and doubtless animated by a worthy desire 
that his nephew should be duly punished, had entered 
into the conspiracy with avidity. For this reason he 
had assumed a temporary, though purely nominal, 
control of the office, retaining for the sake of appear- 
ances the services of Tatham, the young clerk. On 
the day that the missing key was so dexterously re- 
stored to Murstock's pocket, Gordon, by pneviouii 
arrangement, sent word to Sir Algernon, as that gentler- 
man had expressed a wish to surprise his nephew, 
should he— as was confidently anticipated— decide to 
open the safe that evening. Sir Algernon readily 
undertook not to give any hint of his knowledge of the 
true facts, for at that time, of course, his nephew 
believed himself to be on the eve of receiving a vast 
sum of money for his diamond, and enlightenment 
as to its spurious value would have spoilt the great 
climax which awaited him on the morrow. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that Thomas Weeze 
was not forgotten for the highly important, if un- 
premeditated, part he had played in the drama. It 
was decided to send him abroad in order that he might 
have the chance of beginning life anew, a course which 
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Weeze himself suggested, and as there was a boat sail- 
ing from Liverpool for New York on the following 
day, and Basil had an old school chum there, he was 
packed off with a letter of introduction and a sufficient 
sum of money to meet his immediate requirements. 
Basil himself saw him off from Liverpool, and ar- 
rangements were made that on his reaching his destina- 
tion and satisfying Basil's friend of his desire to lead 
a reformed life he was to be substantially helped. His 
strict secrecy for the time being concerning the events 
of the memorable morning already described was made 
a condition of his reward, and it may be said to 
Weeze's credit that he was wise enough to observe 
this condition to the letter. 

Now for a word as to Murstock's chance adventure 
on Hampstead Heath, with its tragic sequel. It will 
be recalled that two out of the three ruffians who at- 
tacked him were killed, one from a revolver shot in- 
tended for Murstock, the other apparently from a 
heavy blow on the temple, which Murstock delivered. 
It came out, however, at the inquest that the death 
V)f the second man was not, in fact, due to the blow, but 
was attributable to aneurism of the heart, and in the 
doctor's opinion it was a moot point as to whether 
the blow was in any sense even a contributory cause 
of death, having regard to the excitement and exertion 
which the man had evidently undergone. Conse- 
quently, the coroner's jury returned a verdict of "Death 
from Natural Causes" in respect of the man for whose 
death Murstock had believed himself to be responsible. 
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but as the inquest had been held on the afternoon of 
the day on which he sailed from Southampton he had 
remained in ignorance of the result. It had, indeed, 
never occurred to him, after his perusal of the accounts 
in the papers, that there could be any doubt as to his 
direct responsibility for the man's death, and the fact 
that he knew that the blow had been struck purely 
in self-defence did not lessen his dread of arrest in 
connection with the affair, since custody must neces- 
sarily have meant his being searched at the police 
station, and thereupon the inevitable discovery of his 
guilty possession of the diamond. 

As to Murstock's feelings when, in due course, he 
found himself suddenly confronted with his supposed 
victim, Basil Fairlight, these can be better imagined 
than described. And when a little later the true value 
of the mythical "Great Ahaddoo" was disclosed to him, 
he felt that he had indeed been "Paid Out.'' 



THE END 
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